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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


B'OUNDED  IN  1884 


Price,  eiecutive  newt  editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  watching  tabulation  of  Scene  at  main  election  desk  of  United  Press  in  New  York  Tuesday  night.  Left  to 
*'sw  York  returns  Tuesday  night  at  AP  headquarters.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Charles  right:  Max  L.  Brown,  financial  analyst  (in  foreground);  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-president 
,"’j  ri«r,  Frank  MacMillan  and  Harry  Crockett,  National  tabulation  was  handled  in  and  general  news  manager;  Merton  T.  Akers,  New  York  nows  manager;  Marion  F. 

Washington  bureau.  Collins,  and  Julius  Frandsen,  Washington  news  editor. 


^  ^  direct  from  city  rooms  with  political 

experts  telling  the  story;  huge  bulle- 
X  CDD  A  w  tin  boards  attracted  thousands  to  the 

^  thoroughfares  in  front  of  newspaper 

PSllltS  ill  A  AAOUITS  The' United  Press  reported  that  for 

the  first  time  its  Special  Service 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER  established  leased  wires  to 

'  private  election  parties.  Thirty-one 

parties  were  serviced  in  New  York. 

■  iTHlN  A  HOURS  Tu6S(i3y  not  concGoc  QGiGBt  DGiorc  they  rG“  Tnc  GlGCtion  rIso  mdrkGcl  the  first 

Dignt,  even  before  Pacific  Coast  tired  early  Wednesday.  ^  Senator  t.^ie  the  U.P.  and  Translux  cooperated 

had  cast  the  last  of  more  than  Charles  L.  h4cNary,  Willkie  s  running  jjj  servicing  hotels  with  an  illuminated 

.--OOO.OOo  ballots  in  the  biggest  Presi—  mate,  admitted  at  his  home  in  Oregon  t.ipe  report.  Ten  projectors  available 

iratial  election  in  history,  press  as-  early  Wednesday,  however,  that  the  vvere  used  in  New  York 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


totial  election  in  history,  press  as-  early  Wednesday,  however,  that  the  used  in  New  York. 

f/d3tinns  and  newspapers  assembled  Republicans  had  lost.  services  supplied  the  bulk  of 

Mident  returns  to  indicate  the  re-  Everywhere  newspapers  competed  the  returns  broadcast  by  the  radio 
t^tion  of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  with  one  another  in  developing  ser-  networks.  Virtually  all  radio  pro- 
■rd  term.  vices  for  their  clientele.  No  medium  grams  were  disrupted,  or  at  least  in- 

The  press  achieved  perfect  perform-  for  the  transmission  of  election  in-  terrupted.  to  broadcast  election  re- 
‘ «  of  carefully  prepared  plans  for  telligence,  with  the  possible  exception  turns  in  the  greatest  national  hook-up 
and  accurate  coverage  of  the  of  smoke  signaling,  was  overlooked,  ever  assembled  for  a  single  event, 
f'l^ion.  The  Associated  Press,  United  In  Washington  a  blimp  flying  over  the  Each  of  the  three  principal  networks 
and  International  News  Service  central  section  bulletined  results  in  had  separate  studios  devoted  entirely 


reported  that  their  huge  tabulat- 
N  and  reporting  staffs  worked  with 


neon  lights. 

Telephone  switchboards  were  ex- 


p'jcsiixe  precision.  Every  detail  of  panded  by  the  addition  of  temporary  me  iweniiein  anniversary  oi  election 
p~preh,c-iisive  coverage  plans  was  frtcilities;  radio  broadcasts  were  sent  broadcasting,  Leo  H.  Rosenberg,  who 
Krried  out  without  a  hitch. 

Best  Election  Job  to  Date 
D**pite  the  magnitude  of  the  tabu- 
job,  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
^te  became  known  comparatively 
fiy.  Press  association  executives 
id  their  organizations  outstripped 
ir  1936  pace  and  did  the  best  job 
•lection  tabulation  in  history. 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  con- 
that  the  returns  showed  a  vic- 
for  President  Roosevelt  was  the 
-OS  City  Star.  At  10  p.m.,  EST, 

Star  said  that  on  the  basis  of  re- 
^  tabulated  at  that  hour  “it  looks 
if  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
"’-elected.”  At  10:22  p.m.  the  New 
Daily  News  claimed  the  election 
•  Roosevelt  Before  midnight  Will¬ 
is  defeat  was  conceded  by  other 
spapers,  among  them  the  Charles- 
(W.  Va.)  Gozette,  Cleveland  Plain 
«cr,  Portland  Oregonian,  Detroit 
Press,  New  York  Times,  New 
^  Tribune  and  New  York 

Mr.  Willkie'  in  Ne«,  Vnrlr  nnH  Ren.  Main  “filing  desk"  in  New  York  headquarters  of  International  News  Service,  showing 
■  ■'stive  Tr,ee  I,  w  TUT  T  "  olection  wires  being  operated  in  foreground  and  at  right.  Standing  in  shirt- 

Martin,  Jr.,  sleeves  in  background  at  left  is  Cecil  Dickson,  chief  of  Washington  staff.  Barry  Faris, 

41,-  p  leader  and  ^airman  i^S  editor-in-chief,  is  seated  with  back  to  camera  where  Dickson  is  standing.  Across 

in  ®P'^‘jhcan  National  Commit-  desk  from  Faris  is  Seymour  Berkson,  whose  head  is  turned  to  rear  of  room.  Seated 

'  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  did  with  backs  to  Faris  are  Al  Weatherby  (facing  camera)  and  William  White,  wire  filers. 


to  gathering  and  reporting  election  re¬ 
turns.  The  NBC  broadcast  marked 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  election 


read  returns  of  the  Harding- Cox  elec¬ 
tion  from  Station  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1920,  was  in  the  studio  to  read  the 
first  election  returns  of  1940.  Mr. 
Rosenberg  then  opened  a  new  era  in 
election  broadcasting  by  appearing  in 
NBC’s  television  studio  to  read  the 
first  election  returns  to  go  on  the  air 
by  television.  The  television  screen 
also  showed  returns  being  tapped  out 
on  a  press  association  printer. 

A  broadcast  by  one  network  fea¬ 
tured  personal  appearances  of  the 
“first,  oldest  and  last”  voters  in  the 
nation.  The  radio  announcement  at 
1  a.m.  Wednesday  that  the  “last  per¬ 
son  to  vote  in  the  United  States”  was 
a  woman  in  California  brought  a  big 
laugh  in  a  polling  place  at  Uniondale, 
L.  I.,  where  the  “last  hundred”  still 
stood  in  line  at  that  hour.  The  un- 
u.sual  delay  was  due  to  an  order  to 
challenge  the  vote  of  every  Mitchel 
Field  soldier  and  70  poorhouse  in¬ 
mates.  The  last  vote  there  was  cast 
at  2: 10  a.m.  Pacific  Coast  polls  as  late 
as  11  p.m.,  EST. 

Election  extras  rolled  off  daily 
newspaper  presses  late  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  morning  as  returns  ava¬ 
lanched  into  the  millions.  In  several 
states  only  was  the  result  in  doubt 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  weary 
tabulating  staffs  continued  their  task. 

Distribution  of  election  news  Tues¬ 
day  night  and  Wednesday  included 
activity  on  two  fronts  novel  to  St. 
Louis  newspapers. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  election  ex¬ 
tra  was  rushed  throughout  its  terri¬ 
tory  by  airplanes  making  delivery  to 
Sikeston,  Columbia,  the  State  capital 
at  Jefferson  City,  Hannibal,  and 
Quincy.  The  Post-Dispatch  claimed 
a  radio  first  by  using  its  facsimile 
transmitter,  W9XYZ.  to  announce  re¬ 
turns  from  sets  placed  in  store  win¬ 
dows  and  at  several  hotels.  The  fac¬ 
simile  service  began  at  6  p.m.  and 
continued  until  the  outcome  of  the 
race  for  President  was  settled.  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  news  matter  was  prepared  by 
news  department  writers  of  KSD,  the 
regular  channel  station  of  the  P-D. 

The  press  emphasized  the  movement 
for  national  unity  after  the  election, 
even  before  the  vote  counting  started. 
The  symbol  of  the  “Good  Loser  Club,” 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Turning  Point  in  Press 
Relations  of  FDR  Seen 

Washington  Correspondents  Speculate  Upon 
Roosevelt's  Attitude  Toward  Newspapers 
During  His  Third  Term 


By  JAfJlES  I.  BUTLER 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  5— Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  gathered  to¬ 
night  about  clicking  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments  and  teletype  printers  received 
returns  on  the  Presidential  election 
with  varied  personal  reactions  but  in 
complete  agreement  that  today’s  bal¬ 
loting  marked  a  turning  point  in  Cap¬ 
ital  press  relations. 

Except  for  those  press  association 
men  who  were  on  duty  burrowing 
into  masses  of  figures  and  pounding 
out  factual  or  interpretive  stories,  and 
the  score  or  more  correspondents 
drafted  for  microphone  duty,  the 
press  corps  generally  gathered  at  the 
National  Press  Club  where  huge  bul¬ 
letin  boards  told  the  running  story  of 
the  battle  of  ballots. 

Forecasts  Fall  By  Wayside 

Reputations  as  political  forecasters 
rose  and  fell  as  the  changing  tides 
swept  in  new  results.  Polls  and  poll¬ 
ers  dropped  by  the  wayside;  or  grew 
in  stature.  Hardly  a  single  state’s 
returns  came  without  lopping  off  a 
limb  and  dropping  some  intrepid  prog¬ 
nosticator  with  a  dull  thud. 

There  have  been  few  elections  in 
the  past  on  which  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  were  so  marked.  In  the  annual 
Press  Club  electoral  vote  poll  predic¬ 
tions  ran  from  531  (all  48  states),  to 
176  for  Roosevelt;  from  383,  to  267  for 
Willkie.  Columnists  and  interpretive 
writers  had,  almost  without  a  single 
important  exception,  rationalized  pre¬ 
dictions  which  by  coincidence  or 
otherwise,  followed  exactly  their  own 
political  affiliations  or  the  declared  po¬ 
sition  of  their  publications. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  significant 
returns,  newsmen  gathered  in  groups 
to  predict  or  reminisce — mostly  the 
latter.  They  were  nearing  the  close 
of  eight  years  of  unprecedented  news 
activity  in  the  Capital.  There  had 
been  a  depression,  overturn  of  a  na¬ 
tional  administration,  an  ambitious 


“a  better  press”  than  did  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  the  early  months  of  his  admin¬ 
istration.  Conversely,  no  President 
had  treated  the  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  with  greater  consideration.  His 
immediate  predecessors  had  required 
newsmen  to  submit  their  press  con¬ 
ference  questions  in  advance  and  had 
discarded  those  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  answer.  That  was  all  changed 
under  F.D.R.  The  new  policy  required 
no  advance  notice  to  the  President 
and  the  question-and-answer  periods 
took  on  the  attributes  of  open  debate. 

But  the  honeymoon  was  not  to  last. 
Came  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  and  the  refusal  of  publishers 
to  accept  a  code  carrying  provisions 
which  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  regarded  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  “license  the  press.”  That 
was  the  first  tiff.  Speaking  over  the 
heads  of  assembled  correspondents  at 
his  press  conference.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  delivered  a  tirade  against  their 
publishers  and  editors. 

Press  Canference  Potshots 

At  first.  Presidential  denials  of  pub¬ 
lished  news  stories  were  generalized; 
later  they  became  specific,  names  of 
editors  and  of  newspapers  were  spread 
upon  the  record.  Soon  columnists  and 
correspondents  were  mentioned  by 
name  and  eventually  remarks  such  as 
these  became  the  regular  fare  at  semi¬ 
weekly  news  sessions: 

Just  another  hot  weather  story. 

It  all  depends  on  which  newspapers 
you  read. 

A  newspaper  column  with  a  20% 
record  of  accuracy  is  a  respectable 
one. 

Who  thought  that  question  up  for 
you?  It  has  everything  but  the 
kitchen  stove. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  White  House 
conferences  that  the  press  came  in 
for  critical  mention.  Concluding  his 
Madison  Square  Garden  appeal  for 
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votes  in  1936,  Mr.  Roosevelt  listed 
newspaper  publishers  among  other 
named  foes  of  the  New  Deal  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  announced:  They  have  met 
their  masters! 

And  only  recently,  in  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  speech,  he  cued  his  partisans  into 
the  desired  booing  with  slow  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  fairness  of  “part  of  the 
press.” 

Tlie  definite  estrangement  came 
with  the  solid  phalanx  of  newspaper 
onposition  to  the  court-packing  bill. 
Tied  in  with  that  w’as  press  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  attempted  purge  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Coneress  who  had  opposed 
the  White  House  demands;  a  purge 
that  netted  the  New  Deal  but  one 
House  seat. 

In  his  drive  avainst  the  press,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  aided  and  abetted  prin¬ 
cipally  by  his  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  a  one-time 
short-time  Chicago  reporter,  whose 
anti-newspaper  speeches  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  that,  with  some  introductory 
material,  they  afforded  a  complete 
book. 

"Giggling  Chorus"  Born 

And  the  President  was  aided — un¬ 
wittingly,  but  effectively — by  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  newspaper 
corps  which  has  won  for  itself  apt 
description  as  “the  viggling  chorus.” 
That  is  a  group  usually  found  directly 
in  front  of  the  President’s  desk  at  con¬ 
ference  time.  When  a  question  was 
a.sked  of  the  President,  tbe  answer  to 
which  might  prove  embarrassing  or 
revealing  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  preferred 
to  dodge  it,  the  device  was  simple:  he 
reared  back,  flashed  the  Rooseveltian 
smile,  and  immediately  the  “giggling 
chorus”  took  it  up.  The  question  was 
laughed  out  of  existence  and  a  story 
died  aborning. 

Also,  many  press  conferences  have 
been  abruptly  ended  with  the  aid  of 
correspondents  just  as  good  stories 
began  to  break.  There  has  been  a 
custom,  long  respected,  of  ending 
these  gatherings  when  a  newspaper¬ 
man  says,  “Thank  you,  Mr.  President.” 
No  questions  are  asked  after  that  rit¬ 
ual,  for  it  is  the  signal  to  men  in  the 


back  rows  to  dash  to  telephone  boo' 
and  begin  dictating.  Tbeoretical] 
newspapermen  themselves  have  end] 
the  conferences  in  this  manner  afi 
it  was  evident  that  none  had  furtb 
questions  to  ask;  actually  the  wh 
thing  has  been  pre-arranged  uo 
the  control  of  Press  Secretary  Step!. 
Early  who  stood  behind  the  Preside 
and  flashed  a  signal  to  the  same  nev 
paperman  at  each  conference. 

So  tonight  the  correspondents  pe 
dcred  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
Roosevelt  victory.  What,  they  ask^ 
would  be  his  attitude  toward  : 
press?  He  had  been  elected  in  1: 
with  the  support  of  40.52%  of 
newspapers;  re-elected,  by  an  ( 
greater  vote  in  1936,  with  the  reduc 
percentage  of  36.1  of  the  press  boh 
him;  and  he  went  to  the  barrier 
a  third  term  supported  by  only  22.71 
of  the  newspapers.  He  had  ?loa 
over  the  “decreasing  influence  of  th 
press”  after  the  1936  election,  and 
victory  today  would  be  certain  to 
followed  by  an  even  stronger  sUi 
ment.  l^Tiat  “mandate”  would  he  re; 
into  a  1940  win.  accomplished  « 
the  active  support  of  less  than 
fourth  of  the  newspapers?  they  aske; 

Now  that  Roosevelt  has  been 
elected  for  a  third  term,  there  ■ 
the  certainty,  it  was  reasoned,  thatlM 
scores  of  press  relations  men  in  g 
ernment  agencies  would  continue 
office,  some  to  serve  helpfully 
Washington  press  corps,  many  to 
main  as  in  the  past  as  buffers  betwe«: 
newspapermen  and  the  real  sourcei 
of  copy. 

Barring  war,  it  was  agreed  that 
tention  of  the  New  Deal  would  mea’ 
a  decline  in  official  Washineton  ne»4 
— relatively,  that  is.  It  would  be  foc| 
years  of  “consolidating  the  gains.’ 
with  little  new  social  or  recov’erfl 
legislation. 


Bircholl  Writing 
Editorials  for  Times 

A  distinguished  Scottish  journal; 
Percy  J.  Philip,  has  succeeded  the| 
famous  international  corresponded; 
and  author,  Frederick  T.  Birchall  i'| 
Ottawa  corresDondent  of  the  Np: 
York  Times.  Mr.  Philip  recently  re 
turned  from  Paris  where  for  20  yearsl 
he  made  his  headquarters  and  covered" 
outstanding  events  in  France  and  the| 
Low  Countries  for  the  Times.  | 

Mr.  Birchall,  who  has  been  Ottawa  | 
correspondent  for  several  months  ha.' ; 
returned  to  New  York  as  an  editoria!’ 
writer  for  the  Times. 
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reach  for  industrial  recovery,  a  tem¬ 
porary  boom,  a  recession,  an  all-time 
record  breaking  indorsement  at  the 
polls  of  the  party  in  power,  an  auda¬ 
cious  attempt  frankly  to  make  the 
Supreme  Court  subservient  to  the 
White  House,  an  “arming  to  the 
teeth,”  peacetime  conscription  of  man¬ 
power,  and  for  nearly  four  years  a 
campaign  overtone  of  “third  term.” 

Staffs  Doubled  Since  '33 

Increased  centralization  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  enlarged  Federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  internal  matters  was  pri¬ 
marily  responsible,  in  a  period  of 
eight  years,  for  almost  doubling  press 
associations  staffs,  increasing  the  per- 
.sonnel  of  news  bureaus,  and  estab- 
li'^hing  of  bureaxis  here  by  newspapers 
v.'uch  had  not  theretofore  felt  the 
r'-'’'!.  Political  columns  had  multiplied 
ai.d  the  experts  who  in  the  past  had 
found  it  possible  to  operate  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  other  points,  felt 
impelled  to  remove  to  Washington 
and  immediate  touch  with  the  boiling 
news  cauldron. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  taken 
office  in  1933  with  what  he  regarded 
to  be  general  press  support  (the  per¬ 
centage  figxme  actually  was  40.52  in 
Ed  TOR  &  Publisher’s  poll).  There  was 
ar -cement  that  no  President  received 
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On  the  eve  of  his  departure  the' 
Ottawa  Parliamentary  Press  GallenS 
presented  Mr.  Birchall  through  Ad4 
jutor  Savard,  president  of  the  gallery' 
with  a  handsomely  encased  card  sis- 
nifying  honorary  membership  of  the 
Press  Gallery. 

SEEKS  JOB  WITH  GUN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4  -Police 
were  called  to  the  Associated  Press  j 
offices  here  today  to  arrest  a  disgnffl- j 
tied  job  seeker  who  drew  a  gun  wher  j 
he  was  informed  there  were  no  joh 
openings  in  the  photographic  depart- 1 
ment.  Credit  for  disarming  the  man  was  ^ 
given  Timothy  H.  Elkins,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher.  Robert  Walton,  chief  of  thcj 
photographic  department,  declined  tc 
give  the  man’s  name  and  said  M 
charges  were  made  against  the  ffi- 
tended  assailant  who,  police  reported 
was  confined  to  a  hospital  for  observa¬ 
tion  while  attempts  were  made  to 
trace  ownership  of  the  gun. 

APPOINT  "SPECIAL" 

Effective  Nov.  1,  the  following  Vi^j 
ginia  newspapers  have  appo^l**J 
DeLisser-Boyd,  Inc.,  as  their  nationa* 
advertising  representatives,  Harriso*' 
burg  News-Record,  Winchester  Stt'i 
and  Suffolk  News-Herald. 
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Covering  G.O.P.  Candidate 


ground.”  He  was  neither  evasive  nor 
untruthful  in  any  instance,  although, 
of  course,  there  were  questions  put  to 
him  on  which  he  did  not  care  to  be 
quoted.  The  general  impression  he 
has  made  on  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
personal  independence,  and  he  has 
said  many  times,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  he  believes  “freedom” 
is  the  “most  precious  thing  in  the 
world.” 

Lem  Jones  Heads  Secretariat 


By  JAMES  A.  HAGERTY 
New  York  Times  Political  Writer 


NO  GROUP  of  newspaf'cr  corre- 
respondenls  on  a  long  continuing 
assignment  in  the  United  States  ever 
had  work  more  physically  exacting 
than  did  the  forty  odd  political  re¬ 
porters  who  covered  Wendell  L.  Will¬ 
kie  during  his  seven  weeks’  unortho¬ 
dox  campaign  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Accompanying  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  on  his  fifteen-car  special  train, 
these  reporters  traveled  18,759  miles 
by  rail  and  nearly  2,000  miles  by  bus 
and  automobile,  the  latter  methods  of 
transportation  being  used  on  Mr. 
Willkie’s  tours  through  city  streets 
and  roads  through  the  surrounding 
countryside.  The  dozen  reporters  in 
the  party  who  had  covered  the  candi¬ 
date  since  his  nomination  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  traveled  an  additional  8,884  miles 
by  air. 

Press,  Willkie  on  Best  of  Terms 

During  his  campaign  which  extend¬ 
ed  into  34  states,  Mr.  Willkie  spoke 
to  an  estimated  number  of  two  and  a 
half  million  persons  and  was  seen  by 
approximately  twelve  million,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  heard  him  speak.  Not 
since  William  Jennings  Bryan  first 
ran  for  President  in  1896  has  any 
other  Presidential  candidate  approach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Willkie  in  mileage  traveled  and 
number  of  words  spoken. 

There  probably  is  not  one  of  the 
hundred  or  more  reporters  who  was 
on  the  special  train — for  many  news¬ 
paper  men  joined  the  party  to  travel 
for  a  day  or  two  while  the  candidate 
was  in  the  territory  of  their  respective 
newspapers — who  did  not  form  a 
liking  for  Mr.  Willkie,  regardless  of 
how  they  may  have  voted  on  election 
day.  It  was  well  that  this  was  so,  for 
all  bore  the  inconveniences  and  hard 
work  of  the  trip  with  great  good  na¬ 
ture  and  the  campaign  ended  with 
the  newspaper  men  and  women  on 
the  train  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
candidate  and  with  each  other.  There 
was  no  unpleasant  incident  of  any 
kind  affecting  these  relations  during 
the  entire  trip. 

Photogt  Had  Difficult  Job 
The  greatest  burden  of  work  fell  on 
the  representatives  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  Ted  Koop  and  William  B. 
Ardery  of  the  Associated  Press,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lawrence  and  Joseph  Myler 
of  the  United  Press  and  Walter  Kier- 
iian  of  the  International  News  Service. 
These  men  had  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  report  every  speech  and 
every  incident.  They  wrote  their 
stories  with  their  typewriters  on  their 
knees  in  swiftly  moving  automobiles. 
They  added  final  paragraphs  after  the 
train  had  begun  to  move  out  of  sta¬ 
tions,  throwing  the  copy  to  telegraph 
messengers.  They  battled  their  way 
through  crowds  and  in  addition  in  the 
early  hours  of  each  morning  had  to 
write  their  “overnights,”  copy  for 
which  was  received  as  late  as  2  ajn. 

The  next  most  difficult  task  was 
that  of  the  photographers.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  two  thousand  miles  trav¬ 
eled  by  Mr.  Willkie  by  automobile, 
they  stood  in  a  motor  truck  which  in¬ 
variably  led  the  Willkie  motorcade. 


With  cameras  ready,  they  watched  for 
opportunities  for  a  good  shot  and  took 
a  terrific  amount  of  physical  punish¬ 
ment. 

Photographers  who  made  most  or  all 
of  the  trip,  with  many  more  on  the 
train  for  shorter  periods,  included 
Frank  Cancellare,  Acme;  John  Col¬ 
lins,  Wide  World;  C.  P.  Gorry,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Arthur  Sasse,  Interna¬ 
tional  News;  Elmil  Montemurro,  Fox 
Movietone  News;  A1  Schuster  and 
Neil  Sullivan,  Pathe;  Lou  Hutt,  Para¬ 
mount,  Jim  McKeon  and  Norman 
Alley,  News  of  the  Day,  and  Bill 
Shrout,  Life  magazine. 

Compared  to  the  men  ot  the  press 
services  and  the  photographers,  the 
work  of  the  special  correspondents 
was  comparatively  easy,  but  exacting 
enough  at  that.  Until  the  campaign 
was  approaching  a  close,  the  train  was 
usually  late,  causing  difficulty  about 
filing  points.  Advance  text  of  Mr. 
Willkie’s  speeches  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  received  late  and  the  candidate 
seldom  was  particular  about  follow¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Willkie  never  co-ordinated  very 
well  with  his  research  bureau,  which 
he  preferred  not  to  have  called  a 
“brain  trust,”  and  almost  always  in¬ 
terpolated  and  extemporized,  usually 
putting  more  life  into  the  text  that 
had  been  handed  him.  Before  his 
campaign  began,  Mr.  Willkie  told  the 
correspondents  covering  him  with  ap¬ 
pearance  of  pride  that  he  never  had 
delivered  a  speech  that  he  had  not 
prepared  himself.  He  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  follow  this  method  after  the 
campaign  started  and  his  variation 
from  the  advance  texts  of  his  speeches 
was  so  wide  that  the  New  York  Times 
for  one,  recorded  each  major  speech 
as  it  came  in  over  the  radio  and.  using 
the  advance  text  in  its  first  edition, 
printed  the  speech  as  actually  de¬ 
livered  in  later  editions. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  covering 
Mr.  Willkie,  his  relations  with  the 
press  were  very  pleasant.  In  formal 
interviews,  he  was  forthright  in  an¬ 
swering  questions  and  in  his  “off  the 
record”  talks,  he  was  unusually  frank 
and  helpful  in  furnishing  “back- 


In  his  press  relations,  Mr.  Willkie 
was  aided  by  that  part  of  his  staff 
which  was  charged  with  that  specific 
duty.  It  consisted  of  Lem  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  Albany  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  his  press 
secretary,  and  Jules  Dulce  and  Miss 
Nina  Varian.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Dulce,  formerly  with  several  New 
York  City  newspapers,  were  taken 
over  by  Mr.  Willkie  from  the  pre¬ 
convention  staff  of  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Miss  Varian,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman,  was  acquired  to 
help  out  in  an  emergency  while  Mr. 
Willkie  was  at  Colorado  Springs.  They 
did  an  excellent  job  for  their  principal 
under  considerable  difficulties. 

Newspapermen  on  the  train  were 
helped  considerably  by  Stephen  Buck- 
ley  and  Rudolph  McLaughlin,  the  two 
New  York  City  detectives,  assigned 
as  bodyguard  for  Mr.  Willkie.  They 
were  vigilant  in  guarding  the  candi¬ 
date  and  were  the  final  authority  in 
determining  details  of  the  missile 
throwing  which  was  one  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  incidents  of  the  campaign. 

The  newspapermen  of  the  Willkie 
party  did  not  escape  being  targets. 
William  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  was  cut  on  the  wrist 
by  broken  glass  when  a  stone  was 
thrown  through  a  window  of  a  dining 
car  where  he  was  seated  with  his 
wife. 

“Bill”  Lawrence,  of  the  United 
Press,  was  hit  by  a  tomato. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign,  a  loud  speaker  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  train,  so  that  any  of 
Mr.  Willkie’s  rear  platform  or  broad¬ 
cast  speeches  could  be  heard  by  news¬ 
paper  reporters  in  the  press  lounge, 
half  of  a  Pullman  car  in  which 
the  other  half  consisted  of  compart¬ 
ments. 

About  ten  o’clock  one  morning,  one 
reporter  who  had  been  up  late  the 
night  before  and  occupied  a  compart¬ 
ment  in  this  car,  was  awakened  sud¬ 
denly  by  shouts  of  “help  me,  help 
me. 

Without  waiting  to  slip  on  a  bath¬ 
robe,  he  dashed  out  into  the  car  in 
his  pajamas,  only  to  find  that  the 
shouts  were  those  of  Mr.  Willkie  com¬ 


ing  through  the  loud  speaker  as  he 
appealed  for  aid  in  his  crusade. 

For  the  first  time  on  a  Presidential 
campaign  trip  in  the  writer’s  knowl¬ 
edge — and  he  has  been  on  four  of  then 
— there  was  no  time  for  card  playing. 
On  the  second  Sunday  before  elec¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  men  and  ph^ 
tographers  gave  a  party  in  the  dub 
car,  invariably  full  of  local  political 
leaders  on  other  days.  A  mock  cam¬ 
paign  for  President  with  Photographe 
Collins  as  the  leading  candidate  ended 
with  the  latter’s  graceful  withdrawal 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Willkie  and  a  speed 
by  Mr.  Kiernan  in  opposition.  Every¬ 
body  on  the  train  attended. 

The  party  was  the  social  event  d 
the  trip. 

Six  days  later  the  trip  ended  with 
Mr.  Willkie,  who  shunned  hotels  and 
slept  on  a  moving  train  or  one  parked 
on  railroad  sidings,  passing  the  final 
night  of  the  trip  in  the  New  Jersey 
Meadows,  within  sight  of  the  sky¬ 
scraping  buildings  of  New  York  City. 

It  was  an  odd  place  to  pick  out  fora 
rest.  At  noon  on  the  Saturday  before 
election  the  train  pulled  into  the 
Pennsylvania  station,  and  with 
speech  that  evening  at  Madison  Square 
Ciarden  and  three  radio  speeches  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Willkie  completed  his 
campaign. 

The  Newspapers  Represented 

Newspapers  represented  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  trip,  usually  by 
only  one  of  the  reporters  named, 
follow: 

Glen  Perry,  Ni-w  York  Sun;  Mark  Foote, 
Booth  Syndicate;  Bernard  Kilgore,  Will 
Street  Journal;  Kichard  itarkness,  William 
C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Pliiladelfhia  Inquirer;  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Thooas 
Stokes,  Scripps-lloward  Newspapers:  0.  V. 
Swisher,  Radio  Corporation  of  America;  Ann 
Gillis,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  Dewey 
Fleming,  H.  L.  Menken,  Baltimore  Sun;  A.  1. 
Schultz,  Topeka  State  Journal;  Jay  Hayden, 
Blair  Moody.  Detroit  PJnt's;  Richard  Wilson, 
Des  Moines  Register;  William  Toms,  Indim 
apolis  S'c-ws;  Edward  Folliard,  Robert  Al¬ 
bright,  ll'ashington  Post;  John  O’Donnell, 
Fred  Pasley,  Doris  Fleeson,  Nesv  York  Diil} 

XC7VS. 

Dake  Shoop,  Theodore  Alford.  Kansas  City 
Star;  Robert  Sherrod,  Felix  Btlair,  7iiw 
magazine;  Hazel  McDonald,  Chicago  Tinui; 
Edward  Gahleman,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  t 
Dalton  White,  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Co^ 
Leslie  T.  Hart,  Xashville  Banner;  Kay 
Henle.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Philip  Kins¬ 
ley,  Chicago  Tribune;  James  A.  Hagerty, 
James  C.  Hagerty,  Ketv  York  Times;  Sevellon 
Brown,  3J,  Providence  Journal;  Emmet  Cro- 
zier.  Xezo  York  Herald  Tribune;  J-  Koscoe 
Drummond,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Walker  Buell,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
James  Wright,  Buffalo  Evening  Xews;  }■  A. 
O’Leary,  Washington  Star;  Ralph  Matthews, 
Afro-American ;  Harold  Brayman,  W'ashing- 
ton  News  Service:  W.  R.  Mullins,  Henry 
Ehrlich,  Boston  Herald;  Everett  Watkins 
Indianapolis  Star;  Morris  Ervine, 
nati  Times-Star;  Harvey  Hancock,  Salt  Lakt 
Tribune;  Macon  Reed.  Transradio  News;  RaJ 
Brecht,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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FTC  REPORTS  ON  AD  EXPENDITURES 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4 — A  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  on  19  of 
the  most  important  automobile  parts  and  accessories  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations  shows  total  sales  of  $460,750,928,  with  $4,497,908,  or  .98  cents  of  each 
“expense  dollar”  spent  for  advertising.  The  report,  one  of  the  “Industrial 
Corporation  Studies”  directed  by  Congress  to  be  made,  covers  1939.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  1938  sales  figure  was  included.  An  increase  in 
sales  over  the  one-year  period  amounting  to  29.9%  was  indicated.  In  the 
com  products  manufacturing  industry,  the  Commission  reported  on  five  manu¬ 
facturers  with  1939  aggregate  sales  of  $109.9%.726,  or  approximately  92.1% 
of  the  total  sales  of  the  industry.  Advertising  expenditures  amounted  to 
2.54  cents  out  of  each  “expense  dollar.” 
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LOWELL  SUN— WAGE-HOUR  CASE  PENDING 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Nov.  4 — Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  in  Federal  Court  in  this 
city  has  taken  under  advisement  the  action  brought  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  against  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  seeking  to  comjyel  it 
to  produce  its  books  for  examination  by  insjyectors  of  the  Federal  board. 
Judge  Ford  told  attorneys  for  both  sides  to  file  supplementary  briefs.  On 
Oct  7,  Judge  George  Sweeney  dismissed  the  original  wage-hour  suit  against 
the  Sun  on  the  grounds  the  subpoena  was  improperly  drawn. 


ROTO  LINAGE  UP 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
finished  the  first  nine  months  of  IWO 
w’ith  an  increase  of  1%  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  according  to  figures 
released  this  week  by  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation.  Total  gravure  advertis¬ 
ing  amounted  to  8,313,525  lines  for  the 
nine-month  period,  a  gain  of  79,873 
lines.  National  roto  linage  amounted 
to  5,425,692,  an  increase  of  90.809,  or 
1.7%.  Local  roto  volume  totaled  2.887,- 
833,  representing  a  decrease  of  10,936. 
or  .4%.  During  this  same  period, 
monotone  copy  aggregated  6.647,514 
lines  as  compared  with  1.666,011  in 
color  roto.  September  figures  show  a 
12,5%  increase,  with  total  rotogravure 
linage  amounting  to  912,560  lines,  a 
gain  of  101,525.  'The  increase  was  due 
to  a  36.4%  gain  in  local  gravure  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  totaled  443,558  for  the 
month,  a  gain  of  118,453.  National  roto 
fell  off,  totaling  469,002,  a  decrease  of 
16.898,  or  3.5%.  Monotone  copy 
taled  800,194  as  against  112,336  m 
color  roto. 


POST-ELECTION  VIEWS  OF  CARTOONISTS  ON  ROOSEVELT  VICTORY  AND  U.  S.  UNITY 


IT'S  TRIPLETS 
)  COME 


TRADITION?  WHAT'S  TRADITION 
NOW?" 


the  mountain  came  to  MOHAMMED 


‘James  Berryman  in  IVashington  Star,  Nov,  6. 


-Ty  Mahon  in  Philaddffhia  Ercnittg  Putirtin,  Nov.  6. 


HELLO.  MA— THIS  IS  THE  CHAMP! 


■Paule  Loring  in  Prm'idcHce  (R.  I.)  Ilvemng  Bulletin, 


SHAKE  ON  IT! 


HOti  7«4AT  VdO  ^ 
aONTf  HAVt  ViWR. 

AR40^^e^aT 

^0^ 


AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 


Hugh  ){uttfin  in  Phitaiielphia  Inquirer,  Nov.  7. 


I’hilaJelf'hia  Evening  Ledger,  Nov.  6. 


■Jacob  Burck  in  Chicago  Timet,  Nov.  6. 
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Election  Night  Flood  of  News 
Flows  Smoothly  at  N.  Y.  Times 

Every  Scrap  of  Copy  Routed  to  44  Destination 
Points  . . .  Distribution  Desk  Funnel 
Of  Vast  News  Machine 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


THE  PRESS  met  one  of  its  greatest 

mechanical  challenges  Tuesday  night. 
Tlie  engulfing  flood  of  copy  that 
poured  into  newspaper  offices  from 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
country  might  easily  have  swamped 
a  less  alert  and  a  less  aggressive  press. 
But  the  maze  of  words,  names  and 
figures  fell  into  the  groove  as  though 
by  magic — pencils  flew,  typewriters 
and  typesetting  machines  clattered, 
presses  roared,  and  delivery  trucks 
rimibled  into  the  night.  The  news¬ 
papers  met  the  challenge,  and  func¬ 
tioned  perfectly. 

Every  seat  and  every  table  was 
occupied  in  the  large  editorial  room 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Some  300 
men  in  shirtsleeves,  and  a  handful  of 
women,  seemed  to  occupy  every  square 
inch  of  space  there.  In  places  the 
floor  was  shin  deep  with  discarded 
copy,  waste,  inky  proofs  and  hour- 
old  newspaper  extras.  A  hundred 
copy  boys  circulated  through  the  scene 
like  automatons.  A  lay  visitor  lucky 
enough  to  get  through  the  doubly- 
guarded  door  to  the  room  would  have 
thought  it  was  as  confusing  as  the 
scene  in  Times  Square,  a  half  block 
away.  But  it  wasn’t.  On  the  contrary. 

Strategy  Well  Planned 

Every  move  was  charted.  The  strat- 
eg>’  for  covering  journalism’s  greatest 
news  story  was  as  carefully  laid  out 
as  a  general’s  campaign.  Every  scrap 
of  copy,  duplicates,  triplicates  and 
mimeographs,  found  its  proper  desk 
and  place,  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 
From  the  35  telegraph  machines,  all 
working  simultaneously  and  at  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  news  flowed  continually — 
to  the  lead  writers,  to  the  tabulators, 
to  the  editors,  editorial  writers,  to 
the  copy  desks.  Editions  came  out  on 
schedule — to  the  minute. 

The  funnel  of  the  vast  machine  was 
De.sk  No.  1 — in  charge  of  distribution 
of  copy.  There  Thomas  Bracken  and 
two  assistants,  working  feverishly, 
routed  the  continual  stream  of  copy 
to  its  proper  destination — and  there 
were  44  destination  points.  Copy  boys 
hovered  over  the  desk,  then  scattered 
fanwise  throughout  the  place,  return¬ 
ing  a  moment  later  for  another  assign¬ 
ment. 

Many  Leads  Written 

Some  of  them  dropped  copy  on  the 
desk  of  Arthur  Krock,  who  imper¬ 
turbably  chewed  his  cigar  and  checked 
stories  over  and  over  so  that  he  could 
poimd  out  with  two  index  fingers  the 
general  lead  story.  Some  stopped 
momentarily  at  the  desk  of  James  A. 
Hagerty  and  his  aides,  in  charge  of 
the  state  election  lead,  or  to  the  facing 
desk  of  Leo  Egan,  who  wrote  the  city 
leads.  Copy  piled  up  on  the  desks  of 
Turner  Catledge  and  gray-haired  Hal 
Smith  who  handled  stories  about  the 
Congressional  race  in  Washington  and 
on  tJie  desks  of  other  key  men  such 
as  James  C.  Hagerty  Jr.,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  lead  and  table;  Russell 
B.  Porter,  New  Jersey  leads;  David 
H.  Joseph  and  Walter  Keenan,  who 
made  the  important  percentage  cal¬ 
culations;  Joseph  Gephart  who  di¬ 
rected  the  activities  of  a  score  of  men 


working  on  city  and  state  tables,  and 
Gus  Lnube,  in  charge  of  New  Jersey 
tabulations. 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor, 
was  in  the  news  room  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  intently  reading  bulletins  at 
Desk  No.  3.  He  was  joined  occasion¬ 
ally  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times.  Charles  Merz, 
editor-in-ehief,  and  the  veteran  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  Birchall.  Mr.  James  deserted 
his  office  for  the  news  room  most  of 
the  night. 

Raymond  McCaw,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  in  direct  charge  of  the 
over-all  cov'erage,  was  the  proverbial 
busy  and  cool  news  executive.  He 
was  aided  by  Neil  MacNeil,  Clarence 
Howell  and  Harvey  Getzloe.  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Bruce  Rae  super¬ 
vised  all  tabular  matter. 

The  erescendo  of  the  news  room’s 
activities  began  about  six  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  scattered  returns  began 
coming  in.  Slowly  and  methodically 
the  gears  of  the  machine  meshed  as 
the  flow  of  news  increased.  By  8 
o’clock  the  room  fairly  throbbed.  Tlie 
low  voices  of  men.  the  footsteps  of 
boys  hurrying  through  the  waste  on 
the  floor,  the  clacking  of  typewriters 
and  an  occasional  telephone  signal — 
all  were  blended  together  into  a  hum 
of  activity.  There  was  suppressed 
suspense,  too.  for  all  these  processors 
of  the  news,  working  as  one  man  for 
a  great  newspaper  which  was  sup¬ 
porting  a  Republican  Presidential 
nominee  for  the  first  time  in  more 
tlian  30  years,  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  election. 

When  the  first  edition  came  up  at 
9:55  there  was  a  momentary  lull, 
while  lead  writers  read  and  revised 
their  stories  and  while  all  tried  to 
figure  out  the  meaning  of  the  scant 
returns.  The  banner  heads  gave  little 


to  go  on:  “Roosevelt.  Willkie  Close 
in  Heavy  Vote;  President  Leads  in 
Maryland,  Conn.,  Ohio,  Willkie  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Massachusetts.” 

An  hour  later  the  second  extra  in 
slightly  larger  type  said:  “Roosevelt 
Victory  Is  Indicated;  Leading  in  Big 
Eastern  States.  .  .  .  The  midnight  edi¬ 
tion  conceded  victory:  “Roosevelt 
Elected  President.  .  .  .”  and  carried 
an  editorial  which  said:  “The  choice 
is  made.  We  must  close  our  ranks  in 
the  face  of  the  danger  that  threatens 
this  country  from  abroad.  .  .  .”  The 
tension  relaxed,  great  platters  of  ham. 
chicken  and  roast  beef  sandwiches 
and  steaming  pots  of  coffee  were 
brought  up  from  the  Times  restaurant. 

From  then  on  the  going  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  same  big  scale  until 
the  last  edition.  During  the  night 
the  Times  published  six  editions. 

To  handle  the  coverage  the  Times 
printed  complete  instructions  for  the 
staff.  This  schedule  gave  the  names 
of  the  men  in  pivotal  positions,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  desk  numbers.  Dead¬ 
lines  for  each  edition  were  set.  Ta’ou- 
lators  were  told  to  send  up  all  long 
tables  in  takes — 10  lines  or  less  at  a 
time  on  certain  tables,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  corrections  were  given. 

“Every’oody  handling  election  news 
should  bear  in  mind  these  things,” 
the  schedule  stated: 

“1 — The  men  handling  the  leads 
should  be  notified  promptly  of  every 
result. 

“2 — When  corrections  are  made  that 
modify  results,  the  men  handling  the 
leads  should  be  notified  im.-nediatcly. 

“3 — Every  correction  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  other  cor¬ 
rections  it  may  make  necessary,  and 
the  proper  person  be  notified.  Thus, 
an  important  change  in  the  vote  of 


AT  OPENING  OF  AD  WOMEN'S  SURVEY  COURSE 

Reading  left  to  right,  Miss  May  E.  O'Connor,  vice-president  of  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  who  presided;  Miss  Sinclair  Dakin  of  the  Daily  News,  co-chairman 
with  Miss  Dorothea  Brennan  of  the  12th  Annual  Survey  of  Advertising  Course  conducted 
by  Advertising  Women  of  New  York;  Miss  Mary  C.  Tucker,  a  1935-36  graduate  and 
scholarship  winner  of  the  course,  and  now  advertising  manager  of  Roman  Stripe  Mills, 
hosiery  manufacturers,  and  Miss  Brennan  of  the  Lithographers'  National  Association. 
150  young  women  attended  the  opening  night  of  the  Survey  of  Advertising  Course 

recently. 


a  county  in  New  York  might  switch 
the  State.  This  involves  not  only  a 
correction  of  this  table,  but  notice 
to  the  men  preparing  the  leads  and 
headlines. 

“4 — Important  doubts  or  difficulties 
should  be  referred  to  Mr.  James,  Mr, 
McCaw  or  Mr.  MacNeil.” 

The  cable  desk,  which  has  been  so 
active  in  the  past,  seemed  relatively 
at  ease,  although  of  course  it  wasn’t. 
Tire  reported  activities  of  the  new 
German  raider  in  the  Atlantic  was 
big  news,  as  were  other  foreign  de¬ 
velopments.  They  were  completely 
covered  in  the  usual  Times  style  and 
displayed  on  the  first  page  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section,  a  new  kind  of  news  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  Times.  A  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  war  news,  directing  attention 
to  the  location  of  foreign  news,  was 
carried  on  Page  One. 

The  composing  room  received  its 
spate  of  words,  which  clogged  the 
overhead  copy  delivery  system  so  that 
many  extra  copy  boys  were  employed 
for  the  occasion.  But  the  mach^es 
put  the  words  into  type  without  a 
hitch.  Tom  Dillon  had  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  on  a  national  election  night. 
He  received  many  congratulations. 

■ 

Ickes  Asks  Press 
For  "Calm 
Self-Examination" 

Says  Newspapers  Must 
Re-win  Confidence 
Of  Citizens 

Wasiungton,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7 — Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
today  said: 

“Today,  through  the  correspondents 
at  this  press  conference,  I  wish  to 
addre.ss  a  friendly  inquiry  and  also 
an  invitation  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  nation. 

“We  hav’e  just  eome  through  a  great 
Presidential  c.ampaign  with  the  results 
that  you  now  know.  During  the  cam¬ 
paign  much  was  said  of  the  function 
of  a  free  press  in  a  Democracy.  Now 
we  find,  according  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  that  eight  years  ago  our  cit¬ 
izens  elected  a  President  who  was 
supported  by  only  40rc  of  our  daily 
press.  Four  years  ago  we  elected  a 
President  who  was  supported  by  only 
36%  of  the  press.  Last  Tuesday,  we 
elected  a  president  who  was  supported 
by  less  than  23%  of  our  daily  press. 

Perilous  Situation 
“This  reveals  an  unprecedented  and 
progressively  perilous  situation  re¬ 
quiring  public  consideration.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
free  communication  over  the  air,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  Democracy 
needs,  more  than  ever  before,  a  truly 
free  press  that  represents  no  class  or 
economic  group  and  that  will  re-win 
the  confidence  of  our  citizens  because 
it  is  worthy  of  re-winning  that  con¬ 
fidence. 

“As  the  heat  of  political  controversy 
dies  and  the  wounds  of  strife  heal  and 
we  seek  national  unity  in  this  crowded 
hour  of  our  history,  there  comes  a 
great  opportunity  to  our  publishers 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

“I  commend  the  situation  to  them 
for  calm  self-examination. 

“I  invite  them,  through  their  col¬ 
umns,  to  comment.” 

WON  ELECTION  POOL 

WASHmcTON,  D.  S.,  Nov.  7 — Paul 
Ward,  Baltimore  Sun  Bureau,  at  noon 
today  was  determined  winner  of  the 
National  Press  Club  election  pool.  He 
picked  President  Roosevelt  by  470 
electoral  votes  while  his  closest  rival 
picked  472. 
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Election  Over,  Press  Asks  Unity, 
Common  Front  Against  Dictators 


although  many  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
both  in  metropolitan  centers  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country,  were  extremely  partisan  and  fought  tooth  and  nail 
for  the  candidate  of  their  choice  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
which  culminated  in  the  overwhelming  re-election  of  President 
Roosevelt  Nov.  5,  the  verdict  of  the  people  was  accepted  with 
good  grace,  and  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  no 
editorial  comments  had  been  noted  or  received  which  did  not 
call  for  national  unity  and  a  common  front  against  dictators. 


.1  number  of  editorial  comments 

BALTIMORE  SUN 

It  is  apparent  that  a  sharp  cleavage 
if  opinion  has  developed  between  the 
'jral  and  small  town  voters  on  the 
cne  hand  and  the  industrial  workers 

the  cities  on  the  other.  The  people 
fill  expect  an  attitude  of  good 
^rtsmanship  of  Mister  Roosevelt 
tiid  the  victorious  Democratic  Party, 
.tnd  those  who,  like  the  Sun,  fought 
for  Mister  Willkie,  would  be  disloyal 
to  their  own  conception  of  American 
destiny  were  they  to  fail  in  good 
:portsmanship  and  in  doing  their  part 
in  support  of  every  measure  which 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  people. 

DETROIT  NEWS 

It  lies  within  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  power, 
Ae  power  of  his  political  genius,  to 
achieve  the  national  unity,  the  era 
ol  good  feeling,  which  Wendell  Will¬ 
kie  sincerely  hoped  to  achieve.  By 
kis  wise  leadership  the  President  can 
give  this  country  peace  and  prosperity 
of  home  and  that  unity  of  purpose 
which  will  confound  foreign  foes — an 
.America  confident  and  impregnable. 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

The  nation  has  spoken.  As  good 
•Americans  the  supporters  of  Wendell 
Willkie  will  accept  the  decision.  Great 
problems  confront  America  —  prob¬ 
lems  of  recovery,  problems  of  national 
defense.  These  cannot  be  solved  by 
c  divided  country.  They  call  for  the 
lest  efforts  of  all  citizens.  Of  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  alike.  France 
remonstrated  in  its  collapse  the  crimi- 
ral  folly  of  a  people  falling  into  irre¬ 
concilable  political  divisions.  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  not  and  will  not  repeat  the 
French  mistakes. 

CHICAGO  TIMES 

Yesterday’s  vote,  satisfying  as  it 
must  be  to  the  President,  neverthe¬ 
less  implies,  we  believe,  a  higher 
measure  of  responsibility  than  either 
of  his  previous  triumphs. 

He  must  prove  to  Americans  that  a 
third  term  implies  none  of  the  haz- 
^ds  on  which  the  “tradition”  has 
^n  promised.  We  believe  he  will. 

He  must  realize  that  the  hostility  of 
‘Werican  employers,  of  “Business,” 
that  has  been  evidenced  in  greater 
me^ure  in  the  past  campaign  than 
m  36,  must  have  some  cause,  how¬ 
ever  meager.  We  believe  he  will. 

HARTFORD  TIMES 

Mr.  Roosevelt  can  prove  that  he  is 

*  great  American  as  he  has  often 
^med  to  be,  that  he  deserves  the 
|hmd  term  which  has  been  given  him 
u  he  will  use  his  great  gift  of  leader¬ 
ship  so  that  the  nation  may  be  welded 
“t  a  new  one-ness,  which  will  restore 

*  faith  in  their  government  which 
may  have  been  far  on  the  way  to 
losing. 


follow : 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

The  publisher  of  the  Item  and  Tri¬ 
bune  opposed  the  breaking  of  the 
third  term  tradition.  There  is  no  writ¬ 
ten  law  against  the  third  term.  In  a 
democracy  the  majority  has  the  right 
to  rule.  In  our  democracy  a  majority 
has  at  last  overridden  this  third  term 
tradition.  Hence  we  bow  to  its  will. 
P'or  the  time  being  this  issue  is  dead 
end  we  extend  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  our 
sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  an  administration  that  will 
redound  to  the  progress  and  security 
of  the  country. 

MINNEAPOUS  STAR-JOURNAL 

A  Presidential  election  is  no  mere 
sporting  event.  It  is  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  sets  of  convictions.  The 
losing  side  need  not  abandon  its  be¬ 
liefs  or  pretend  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  unimportant  merely  because 
they  do  not  prevail.  Both  victor  and 
vanquished  must  discover  the  broad¬ 
est  possible  common  ground  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  which  to  stand  together  for 
the  fundamental  causes  which  they 
both  uphold.  In  that  spirit  as  one  that 
opposed  his  candidacy  the  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  congratulates  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
\  elt  on  his  re-election  yesterday  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

NEWARK  NEWS 

The  electorate  has  decided  a  man  is 
more  important  than  a  tradition.  The 
President  himself  did  not  consider  the 
tradition  against  a  third  term  worth 
preserving.  He  has  the  right  to  feel 
exultant,  but  we  hope  and  believe 
that  the  nature  of  his  victory  will 
have  a  sobering  influence.  There  was 
in  yesterday’s  election  a  protest  or 
opposition  vote  of  undeniable  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  President  who  would  unite 
his  country  will  not  ignore  this  fact 
in  formulating  policies. 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

The  President  is  re-elected  on  terms 
which  leave  him  free  for  the  highest 
statesmanship  of  which  he  is  capable. 
There  is  no  more  excuse  for  “poli¬ 
tics.”  He  owes  nothing  to  the  ma¬ 
chines;  he  would  have  been  elected 
overwhelmingly  without  a  vote  from 
Chicago  or  Jersey  City  or  Memphis. 
He  owes  everything  to  the  people  who 
chose  him  not  for  his  party  but  for 
hb  personal  record.  In  return  for 
their  vote  of  confidence,  they  ask  of 
him  magnanimity,  daring  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 

SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  majority  has  chosen  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  to  serve  a  third  term 
as  President.  That  means  that  he 
has  been  chosen  leader-in-chief  in 
peace,  commander-in-chief  in  war. 
The  Seattle  Times  will  extend  to  the 
President  exactly  the  same  support  it 
would  have  extended  to  Willkie  had 
the  latter  been  elected.  A  world  crisb 


exists.  The  Times  knows  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Wendell  Willkie  are  Ameri¬ 
cans.  All  Americans  intend  to  stand 
behind  their  chosen  leader.  It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  the  foreigner  that 
dares  to  presume  otherwise. 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  nation,  a  President  has  beep 
elected  for  a  third  term.  The  break¬ 
ing  of  this  old  tradition  must  be  as¬ 
cribed,  we  believe,  to  the  gravity  of 
the  international  situation  and  to  the 
unwillingness  of  millions  of  citizens, 
because  of  that  fact,  to  turn  at  this 
time  to  a  new  leader. 

The  country  has  given  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  more  power  than  it  has  to  any 
other  President,  except  in  time  of 
war.  He  must  not  abuse  this  power. 
He  must  be  on  guard  against  his  im¬ 
pulses,  as  he  has  not  always  been  on 
guard  against  them  in  the  past.  There 
must  be  no  more  purges,  no  more 
incidents  like  hb  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,  no  more  destroyer 
deals  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 

When  the  ballots  were  being  cast 
yesterday  a  thing  characterbtically 
American  occurred.  With  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  still  echoing  over  the 
land  a  good  losers’  club  was  heralded 
as  the  national  need.  With  that  we, 
as  losers,  agree,  and  join. 

Without  pretending  that  we  are 
happy  as  we  would  have  been  had  our 
man  won,  we  repeat  the  words  of 
another  loser: 

“Whoever  is  elected,”  said  Alf  M. 
Landon,  “will  be  my  President.” 

We  believe  that,  spoken  a  few  days 
before  election,  expressed  then  the 
sentiments  of  every  true  American 
and  expresses  them  today. 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 

(In  his  column,  “In  The  News”) 
Mr.  Willkie  announced  that  if 
elected  his  first  message  to  Congress 
would  recommend  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  limiting  the  time  any  one 
President  might  serve  to  eight  years. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declared  that 
there  will  be  no  fourth  term. 

He  would  be  satisfied  to  serve  three 
terms. 

Perhaps,  now  that  he  is  elected,  he 
will  be  satisfied  to  be  the  only  Presi¬ 
dent  to  serve  three  terms. 

At  any  rate  if  he  is  sincere  in  hb 
statement  he  should  be  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
limiting  the  Presidential  term  to  eight 
years  or  twelve  years. 

There  certainly  should  be  some 
Constitutional  limit  put  upon  a  Presi¬ 
dential  term  of  office. 

CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

This  is  one  of  those  editorials  the 
writing  of  which  b  not  exactly  a 
luxury. 

During  the  campaign  the  Times- 
Star  made  a  good  many  pessimbtic 
remarks  as  to  what  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
1  e-election  to  a  third  term  meant  to 
the  United  States  and  its  people.  These 
remarks  were  not  made  for  piolitical 
effect.  They  represented  deep-seated 
convictions  as  to  the  way  things  were 
apt  to  go  in  the  event  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  turned  away  so  sharply 
from  their  traditions. 

Now,  of  course,  we  hope  we  were 


wrong.  Most  of  the  people  who  voted 
for  Roosevelt,  obviously,  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  hb  re-election  to  a  third 
term  carried  the  threat  either  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  or  involvement  in  war.  Fer¬ 
vently  we  hope  they  were  right.  Any¬ 
way  they  are  the  majority,  which  is 
the  important  thing  in  a  democracy. 

NEW  YORK  SUN 

If  in  this  hour  the  twilight  of  our 
ancient  and  honored  gods  seems  to 
descend  upon  us,  let  us  remember 
that  night  has  not  yet  fallen.  The 
spirit  that  burned  among  Americans 
these  recent  trying  months  will  live. 
If  zeal,  if  honest  anger  at  injustice,  if 
enthusiasm  for  decent  principles  could 
have  counted  at  the  polls,  yesterday 
would  have  been  a  victory  for  Willkie. 

None  who  watched  this  battle  can 
despair  of  the  Republic,  no  matter 
what  trials  may  be  directly  ahead. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  people,  by  their  vote,  made 
clear  the:fr  could  see  no  fundamental 
reason,  things  being  as  they  are,  for 
changing  leadership.  Unfortunately, 
the  Republicans,  especially  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  campaign,  threw  em- 
phasb  more  and  more  on  hinb  of 
appeasement  and  defeatbm.  Their  ef¬ 
fort  at  the  end  was  less  to  hearten 
and  unify  the  people  than  to  frighten 
them.  But  the  people  refused  to  take 
fear. 

All  around  the  world  the  results  of 
this  election  will  be  heard  and  heeded. 
In  many  lands  there  will  be  fresh 
hope.  For  America  has  chosen.  We 
have  cast  away  fear.  We  are  strong, 
confident  and  determined.  Democracy 
stands  united  again.  Let  dictators 
take  note. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

We  disagree  with  the  decision  that 
has  now  been  made.  But  we  glory  in 
the  fact  that  ours  is  still  a  system  of 
government  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  prevails,  and  the  minority 
gives  ungrudging  support  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  achievement  of  every 
truly  national  purpose. 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

There  b  an  old  American  tradition 
of  good  losing.  It  was  never  more  im¬ 
portant  than  today,  with  a  desperate 
world  war  raging  overseas  and  the 
fate  of  every  democracy  endangered. 

But  it  would  be  uncandid  and  mis¬ 
leading  for  us  to  pretend  that  there 
can  be  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
four  years  to  come.  As  of  today,  thb 
Republic,  151  years  old,  sets  sail  on 
uncharted  seas. 

WASHINGTON  STAR 

The  political  campaign  of  1940  has 
been  waged  with  great  intensity  of 
feeling.  The  cleavage  between  the 
partisans  has  been  deep  and  wide,  but 
we  have  bridged  greater  gulfs  before. 
When  thb  nation  faced  the  dread 
certainty  of  civil  war,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  warned  that  a  house  divided 
against  ibelf  cannot  stand.  That  was 
true  then  and  it  b  true  now.  The 
experienced  judgment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — winners  as  well  as  losers 
— b  our  best  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  divided  house  in  America  to¬ 
day. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

The  war  that  has  engulfed  three 
continente  and  threatens  to  involve 
the  Americas  strongly  influenced  the 
result.  It  was  the  issue  on  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  principally  based  hb  ap¬ 
peal  for  support. 

The  country  has  given  him  a  strong 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov.  2 — Otto  S. 

Bruck  of  Dallas  today  was  chosen  New  president  of  the 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Associ-  Southwestern  Asso- 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  as  the  elation  of  Advertis- 
association  closed  its  annual  meeting  ing  Agencies  is  Otto 
at  Fort  Worth’s  Hotel  Texas.  S.  Brucit  (center), 

To  the  vice-presidency,  which  Mr.  Dallas-  Rowland 
Bruck  had  held  for  three  consecutive  (lah)  Fort 

terms,  was  elected  a  Fort  Worth  yortl*.  is  vice-presi- 
agency  executive,  Rowland  Broiles.  ,  ,  .  ^"oaso 

Alfonso  Johnson  of  Dallas  was  re- 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  *  secre  ary- 

Bruck  succeeds  Harold  Halsell  of  reasurer. 

Oklahoma  City. 

The  association  will  meet  in  Tulsa,  O 

Okla.,  in  1941,  holding  its  meeting  in  IT  Xl©iaH  O 
conjunction  with  the  annual  conven-  w  j  x"  • 

tion  of  the  Tenth  District  Advertising  X\ClV©rtlSl 
Clubs. 

Benson  Sees  Gains  JqU  £q 

In  one  of  the  principal  addresses  of  * 

the  meeting.  President  John  Benson  Fmr»Vi/TBiToc 

of  the  American  Association  of  Ad-  ”  . 

vertising  Agencies  predicted  more  Relations  / 
vigorous  business  gains  and  industrial  Meeting  in 

returns  despite  war  profit  restrictions. 

New  industries  will  be  created,  just  Chicago,  Ill.,  N( 


AFA  Chairman  IlH 


Urges  Oifensive 
Against  Attacks 

Paul  Garrett  Soys  Advertis- 1  *^f.r 


ing  Has  Been  on  Deiensive 
Long  Enough 


Phelan  Soys 
Advertising  Can 
Do  Job  for  Banking 


Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 


Emphasizes  Value  of  Public 
Relations  At  Bankers' 
Meeting  in  Chicago 


The  following  new  advertisers,  their 
agencies  and  the  media  to  be  used  are 
announced  this  week  by  Standard 
Advertising  Register: 


“It  is  the  opinion  of  leaders  in  the 
Advertising  Federation  that  adver¬ 
tising  interests  should  launch  an  of¬ 
fensive  against  unscrupulous  attacks 
against  advertising,  and  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  on  the  defensive  long 
enough.” 

This  statement  was  made  in  Nev 
York  Monday  by  Paul  Garrett,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
speaking  in  his  new  capacity  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

“We  know,  of  course,  that  adver- 


Araboi  Mfg.  Co.,  110  E.  42nd,  New  York  Using  has  its  short-comings.  It  is  not 
City-“Sphinx,  Araboi,  Aratite,  Arastrip  and  -u  99  44/100%  piire.  Some  of  it  mi^t 
Aranex  Adhesives.  Doremus  &  Co.,  New  V 

York  City— Geo.  L.  Miller,  Acet.  Exec..  Ap-  ®  Jower  from  &e 

prox.,  $15,000.  Distr.:  Natl.  standpomt  of  ethics,  but  some  mi^ty 

Cape  Cod  Farms,  Inc.,  Barnstable,  Mass.—  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
“Anne  Standish  Clilton’s  Old  Fashioned  Cape  b}'  organized  advertising  itself  in 
Cod  Delicacies.”  Harry  M.  Frost  Adv.  raising  the  Standards. 

Agency,  Boston,  Mass. — James  E.  Cruick-  . 

shank,  Acet.  Exec.  Distr.:  Natl.  Reviewed  35  Yeors 

Continental  Radio  &  Television  Corp.,  3800  “At  a  meeting  of  the  Federation 


New  industries  will  be  created,  just  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  7 — ^The  future  of  _  Cape  Cod  Farms,  Inc.,  B 

as  in  the  last  World  War,  he  said,  the  trust  business  depends  to  a  large  ® 

and  the  profits  will  come  in  spite  of  extent  upon  the  willingness  of  trust  Agency  ^  'b^Iot,  Mass.—J 

the  restrictions  on  gain.  institutions  to  undertake  sound  steps  shank, ’Acet.  Exec.  Distr.; 


Effect  of  this  prosperity  rise  on  ad-  in  improving  their  public  relations. 


standpoint  of  ethics,  but  some  mi^ty 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 


Reviewed  35  Years 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Federation 


vertising  will  be  to  stimulate  it  and  it  was  asserted  here  today  by  Towner  W.  Cortland,  Chicago,  Ill.— “Admiral  Radios.”  Board  of  Directors  in  New  York  on 
to  lift  it  to  a  scientific  plane  hereto-  Phelan,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Chicago,  Ill.— E.  I.  Eger,  3  little  timp  to 

fore  unattained,  he  continued.  The  Union  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  n,r^  h. 


newspaper,  he  predicted,  will  always  in  an  address  before  the  Eleventh  An- 
remain  the  “main  highway  to  con-  nual  Mid-Continent  Trust  Conference 


sumer  markets,”  although  radio  and  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 


magazine  advertising  is  effective  in 
certain  fields. 


to  dem^d  more  facts  and  details  in  gf  trust  institution.  It  includes 


advertising,  Mr.  Benson  went  on.  This  gU  gf  contacts  between  the  officers 
desire  does  not  bar  emotional  appeal  ggj  staff  of  the  institution  and  cus- 


from  advertising— it  only  creates  a  tomers  of  the  institution  and  with  the 
new  value  for  emotional  appeal  which,  gg^eral  public.  It  includes  advertising 


Phelan,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  f  nV Friday  last,  we  took  a  little  time  to 

Union  "^st  Company,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  ’Radioeasting,  '^House  review  the  results  of  the  35  years’ 

in  an  address  before  the  Eleventh  An-  Organs  and  Counter  Displays,  Newspapers  and  work  by  advertising  men  themselves 

nual  Mid-Continent  Trust  Conference  Magazines.  through  the  Federation  and  other  or- 

of  the  American  Bankers  Association.  Nylon  Cold  Suds  Co.,  706  No.  Page,  Port-  ganiz^  groups. 

“The  field  of  public  relations  be-  t°'‘  hashing  ..v7e  can  well  be  proud  of  the 

gins  with  general  public  opinion.  It  Xg^Tcy;,  Portland,  Ore^Morris  housecleaning  that  has  been  done 

includes  the  broad  management  poli-  iCxec.  Using  Newspapers  and  Radio.  when  we  look  back  a  few  years  at 

cies  of  the  trust  institution.  It  includes  Pichel,  Inc.,  14  East  33rd,  New  York  City —  the  conditions  as  of  an  earlier  date 
all  of  the  contacts  between  the  officers  “Fine  Handbags.”  Donahue  &  Coe.  Inc.,  New  Compared  with  those  of  the  present 
and  staff  of  the  institution  and  cus-  '  "ll'  c:'*y — Marjorie  Hyndman,  Acet.  Exec.  “The  astonishing  thing  is  that  this 
tomers  of  the  institution  and  with  the  Magazines.  broom-sweeping  started  because  of 

general  public.  It  includes  advertising  ""j,  ^ReVo'rde^r'’Tran^*ribeTs‘'"and°"con.  far-sightedness  of  those  who  had 


T^e  Anglican  consumer  has  ^o^am  includes  the  broad  management  poli- 


through  the  Federation  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  groups. 

“We  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
housecleaning  that  has  been  done 
when  we  look  back  a  few  years  at 


“The  astonishing  thing  is  that  this 
broom-sweeping  started  because  of 
the  far-sightedness  of  those  who  had 


in  turn  leads  to  an  ever  Vrowinc  de-  j  n-  t  4  »  1  •  1  j  Dictation  Recorders,  Iransmbers  and  Con- 

she  for  fact  growmg  ae  selling.  In  sum  total,  _it  includes  f,.,.ence  Recorders.  Newell -Emmett  Co.,  Inc.,  their  money  invested  in  the  adver- 


all  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  New  York  City— R.  L.  Strobridge 


?  Vanderwoude,  Dallas,  formation  of  public  opinion  in  refer 


tising  business,  or  their  jobs  were  de¬ 


chairman  of  the  Consumers’  Council 
of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  in  an  address  accused  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  neglecting  consumer 


ence  to  your  institution.  Ave.,  New  Yor 

« A  j  4-  •  _  •  •  44  j  Film  Star  Recor 

Advertismg  is  an  important  and 

powerful  tool  which  you  may  use  in  Using  Magazines 


Specialty  Record  Co.,  Inc.,  366  Madi.son  pendent  upon  the  business  of  adver- 
Ave.,  New  York  City — “Autograph  Picture  tising — and  they  are  the  ones  who 

Ne:YrkC?ty-rw.  ^epS-r.^A^’Etc!  the  initiative  and  pushed  the 


education.  She  asked  delegates  to  co-  carrying  out  a  public  relations  pro- 
operate  with  schools,  universities  and  declared.  Adver- 


broom. 

“Now  that  a  grand  job  has  been 


Better  Business  Bureaus  in  enlight-  “  ® 

ening  consumers  on  how  to  evaluate  outeide  of  the  structime,  and  there- 


merchandise. 


carrying  out  a  public  relations  pro-  Thome  Shaw.  Inc.,  Eau  Gallic,  Fla. —  JNow  tnat  a  grand  job  nas 

gram,”  Mr,  Phelan  declared.  “Adver-  “Oleander  Hotel,  Eau  Gallic,  Fla.;  Midway  done,  we  find  that  the  unfair  criticisiis 
tising,  however,  is  merely  painting  ^totei.  Me^ourne.  Fla.”  Need h ana  &  are  coming  from  outside  sources— 

the  outside  of  the  structure,  and  there-  j"?’  'r  al  n  '  ^  v  v  r  *  usually  with  an  ulterior  motive, 

fore  Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  _..weevend  Wonder  Loom  ”  Morton  Freund  “Advertising  leaders  are  by  no 


“Advertising  leaders  are  by  no 


SUming  that  your  policies  are  such  as  papers  and  Magazines. 

^neniev  Aaman  command  the  confidence  and  re-  , 

Praises  Newspapers  ^pect  of  the  public  and  that  you  are  TTnuoT  nC  Wr'M 

.  .  ,  .  rendering  a  good  service  which  satis-  V,a^Uni  Urnv.^lAL>0  WVjlY 

are  often  majority  of  your  cus-  The  Appellate  Court  in  a  unanimo 

■unbiased  and  uLnSad  p^^la-  S'd.a^ol  »  Super 

♦i,—  ♦U44  _ _  great  deal  of  good.  Court  ruling  that  the  property  rigl 


the  soundness  of  the  structure.  As-  aHv.  Agency.  New  York  City.  Using  News-  means  adverse  to  criticism  from  those 


pers  and  Magazines.  who  mean  to  be  constructive.  C 

■  “Businesses  with  large  and  small  in-  ^ 

I^TTPT  TTDMf^T  HQ  Wr'lM  vestments  in  advertising  welcome  that 
UUHi  WVjIM  criticism  and  will  profit  by  ;  1 

The  Appellate  Court  in  a  unanimous  it.”  j  ! 

decision,  Nov.  4,  upheld  a  Superior  Garrett  stated  that  the  Federa¬ 


tion  of  the  day’s  news,”  have  per¬ 
formed  an  equally  important  public 
service  in  guaranteeing  the  high  qual- 


Court  ruling  that  the  property  rights  program  this  year  provides  for 


“You  may  use  advertising  primarily  in  the  radio  serial,  “Painted  Dreams”  g'  g^j-g^g  counter-attack  not  only  from 


from  the  public  relations  standpoint  belong  to  WGN,  Inc.,  and  the  Chicago  gatiggai  headquarters  in  New  York, 


ity  of  merchandise  purchased  by  the  “^at  is,  for  the  p^se  of  influenc-  Tribune  Company.  Miss  Ima  PhiHips,  ^ut  from  the  numerous  affiliated  Ad- 
consumer,  S.  D.  Hesse,  advertising  public  opinion  in  a  manner  favor-  who  was  employed  by  WGN  from  vertising  Clubs  throughout  the  coun¬ 


manager  for  Schenlev  DLstiller-!  rnr  ®ble  to  your  institution  and  in  edu-  1930  to  1932,  had  brought  suit  for  an  jj. 
poration.  points  out  in  an  article  pub-  the  public  to  the  benefits  of  injunction  and  accounting,  charging 

lished  Wednesday  in  “Liquor  Age”  service,  or  you  may  use  it  for  she  was  the  creator  and  independent 

merchandising  book  for  distilled  spirits  ®  limited  and  narrow  purpose—  owner  of  the  drama.  rtt 

retailers  issued  by  the  Schenley  com-  ^  immediate,  trace-  ,  B 

pany.  ®ble,  business  results.  „  _  n  ^  ■pig/”*Tpc  ^i'^ 

“This  service  has  been  made  pos-  “Advertising  is  the  mass  produc-  J*  i  JXiHVxli 


sible  by  national  advertising,  in  which  tion  of  favorable  mental  impressions 


N.  J.  AGENCIES  MERGE 

J.  Clement  Boyd,  Inc.,  Montclair, 


HEADS  AD  GROUP 

Boston,  Nov.  4 — Merrill  DarlinBi 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  was  chosen  to 
head  the  Financial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England  at  the  recent 


the  newspaper,  by  virtue  of  its  close  regarding  your  business,”  Mr.  Phelan  N.  J.,  agency  has  merged  with  the  annual  election.  Vice-presidents  for 


check  on  the  legitimacy  of  all  adver-  asserted.  “Through  advertising  you  United  Advertising  Agency  of  New-  1940-41  are:  Thomas  H.  Bott,  Jr- 


tising  placed  in  its  columns,  serves  can  make  millions  of  favorable  men-  ark,  N.  J.,  it  has  been  announced.  Beverly  Savings  Bank;  August  Hirsch- 
as  a  guarantor  that  the  products  of-  tal  impressions  on  the  people  in  your  The  combined  agencies  will  operate  baum,  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 


fered  therein  conform  with  the  highest  community  at  very  reasonable  cost,  under  the  name  of  the  latter  company  Inc.,  and  Philip  K.  Barker,  Granite 


standards.” 


Hesse  continues.  Through  advertising  you  can  reach  with  offices  at  744  Broad  St.  Theo-  Trust  Co.,  Quincy, 


The  publication  contains  illustrations  many  more  people  than 


dore  S.  Fettinger  and  Leonard  Drey- 


of  all  newspaper  and  magazine  adver-  reached  in  any  other  way  except  by  fuss  will  continue  as  president  and 


tising  planned  during  the  Holiday  for  news  stories  concerning  your  institu-  chairman  of  the  board,  respectively. 


major  Schenley  brands. 


Mr.  Boyd  is  vice-president. 


Hewitt  of  Draper,  Williams  &  Co.,  and 
Lindley  A.  Bond,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
were  elected  secretary  and  treasurai 
respectively. 
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idea  of  the  Donahue  &  Coe  advertis- 

if  tj  r  71  \t  P  TJ  T  T  Cl  T  W  Cl  TT  T5  F  V  agency  which  handles  the  Music 
irilJ  niyVtiXlllOlllVJ'  ounvui  Hall  account.  The  copy  totalled  600 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT  lines  in  papers  receiving  all  eight 

^  ads  for  a  single  insertion.  Some  of 

— — — -  '  the  papers  carried  only  six  or  seven 

Last  Minute  Copy  Swells  PoUtical  Ad  Linage  ^3e?LS;  ih!7ictu?^tIirSd  *7“ 

AS  PREDICTED  HERE  last  week,  2 ,842  lines  in  behalf  of  the  Democrats  ing. 

last-minute  political  advertising  in  and  6,274  lines  for  the  Republicans  in  Altogether,  more  than  $15,000  will 
a  number  of  cities  took  a  sharp  jump  the  only  Chicago  daily  paper  support-  be  spent  in  promoting  the  picture. 


a  word  of 

CAUTION! 


ahead  in  the  closing  days  of  the  cam-  ing  the  re-election  of  President  Roose 


We  believe  it  can  safely  be  said 

that  the  volume  of  paid  political  ad-  Bctnker  Still  Defiant 

rertising  carried  by  the  i^wspapers  jqhn  M.  NICHOLS,  president  of  the 

of  the  country  in  this  Presidential  First  National  Bank  of  Englewood, 


That  the  idea  was  a  sound  one  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  picture 
will  be  held  over  another  week  at  the 
Music  Hall.  / 

Account  executive  for  the  theater  at 
Donahue  &  Coe  is  Lewis  Kaufman. 


campaign  far  outstripped  any  previous  Chicago,  this  week  answered  threats  .  _  a  j  <«  »• 

***^*°"‘  r>-  government  investigation  of  his  ad-  Mumm  Ads  Continue 

New  York  City  newspapers  gener-  vertisements  backing  Wendell  L.  Will-  DESPITE  war  conditions,  advertLsing 


ally  showed  a  gam  over  1936.  j^jg  President  by  running  another  for  G.  H.  Mumm  Champagne  and 

In  behalf  of  newspapers,  we  would  ad  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  day  Associates,  Inc.,  is  being  continued  in 
like  to  think  that  the  Nctu  York  Times  before  election.  In  a  message,  head-  newspapers. 

was  typical,  but  we  hesitate  to  make  lined  “Tomorrow  Morning,”  Mr.  Nich-  ‘‘Back  of  this  advertising  is  a  long 
the  statement.  ols  stated:  range  viewpoint  that  is  intended  to 


for  G.  H.  Mumm  Champagne  and 


‘‘Back  of  this  advertising  is  a  long 
the  statement.  ols  stated:  range  viewpoint  that  is  intended  to 

The  Times,  which  reported  a  total  “Democracy  goes  on  trial  for  its  maintain  market  leadership,”  Emil 
of  25,600  lines  of  strictly  political  ad-  life-  It  is  you  and  I,  the  American  Brisacher,  of  Brisacher,  Davis  and 
vertising  through  Oct.  30,  turned  up  people,  who  will,  in  the  jury  box,  de-  Staff,  San  Francisco,  stated, 
with  a  record  of  48.916  lines  through  cide  whether  we  shall  entrust  our  Copy  is  being  placed  in  New  York 
election  day,  Nov.  5.  a  gain  of  almost  time-honored  form  of  government  to  and  in  Pacific  Coast  newspapers,  also 
lOO'^r  in  six  days.  TTiis  compares  with  the  courageous  leadership  of  Wendell  in  Esquire,  Mr.  Brisacher  advised, 
a  total  10,800  lines  through  election  Willkie  or  sentence  it  to  Franklin  Present  copy  features  quality  and 
day  1936,  or  almost  five  to  one.  Deficit  Roosevelt  and  a  third-term  of  urges  insistence  on  “seeing  the  label” 

Wp  will  Ipavo  it  to  nthpr«  to  Hptpr-  Po^cr  and  more  power.  The  welfare  of  the  French  product. 


r  INSIST  1 
UPON  SEEINfi 
.  THE  L/VBEl#^ 


Be  more  careful  ' 
than  ever.^where- 
ever  you  are...  in 
cafes  or  stores. 
Get  the  genuine 
MU  MM'S!  Insist 
on  sooing  th#  fobol. 


“Democracy  goes  on  trial  for  its  maintain  market  leadership,”  Emil 
life.  It  is  you  and  I,  the  American  Brisacher,  of  Brisacher,  Davis  and 
people,  who  will,  in  the  jury  box,  de-  Staff,  San  Francisco,  stated, 
cide  whether  we  shall  entrust  our  Copy  is  being  placed  in  New  York 


G.H.Mumin&C2 

MOStI  tnaiceu  si  cimm»*s«i.su<ciimvs 

^  ^  REIMS 


day  1936,  or  almost  five  to  one.  Deficit  Roosevelt  and  a  third-term  of 

We  will  leave  it  to  others  to  deter-  more  power.  The  welfare 

mine  just  what  proportion  of  the  48,-  as  of  capital,  along 

916  line  total  in  the  Times  was  Dem-  ‘hat  of  our  children  and  our 

ocratic  linage  and  what  was  Repub-  children,  rests  on  our  ver- 

Ikan.  We  do  know,  however,  that  ^he  people,  who  will 


the  Willkie  supporters  were  very  en¬ 
thusiastic. 


with  that  of  our  children  and  our  Campaigns  and  Accounts 

children  s  children,  rests  on  our  ver-  _ =1 _ — _ 

diet  It  is  we,  the  people,  who  will  dOREX  DIVISION,  W.  B.  Connor 
decide.  Engineering  Corp.,  New  York — ma- 

The  U.  S.  Senate  campaign  expen-  kers  of  scientific  odor-control  equip- 
ditures  committee  has  turned  over  to  ment — have  appointed  Doremus  & 


Chicaqo  Tlm®s  Warns  Readers  uiiures  comminee  nas  lumeu  over  to  mem — nave  appoimea  uoremus  u 
^ .  lu  .  .u  •  j  ihe  Department  of  Justice  for  inves-  Company,  New  York,  to  serve  as  their 

2  t>?«tion  a  complaint  against  First  advertising  agents.  Executive,  busi- 

Bank  of  Englewood  relative  ness  papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 

organizations  IS  a  good  sign  Printed  to  a  recent  ad  in  which  it  was  stated  used. 

orguments  can  be  read  and  re-read,  every  director  and  officer  of  the  M/'K’pccam  x  Pacstmc  Twa  hne 

Jey  can  be  passed  along  to  others;  ^ank  would  vote  for  Willkie.  Federal  .  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  has  ust 


Now  Available 

CORDON  ROUGE 
1933 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  has  just 


jevean  be  considered  line  by  line  ,3^  prohibits  a  national  bank  from  begun  a  magazine  campaign  in  sup- 
Radio  anpeals  eo  in  one  ear  and  out  ^^^king  a  contribution  in  connection  port  of  Sanc^man  ports  and  sherries 
tt-e  offier:  and  the  number  of  ^ople  to  political  office.  New  Yorker,  Cue,  Esqmrejnd 

Who  hear  them  is  entirely  problem-  the  Social  Spectator.  Ivey  &  rUiington 

®‘‘cal.  »  8  j.,  n _ _  is  the  agency. 


In  Chicago,  the  Tinie.s.  pro-Roose- 


‘Scatter"  Ads  Promote  Movie 


Q.M.MUMM  CHAMPAGNE  (S.V.C.S. 

«  ASSOC..  INC..  NEW  YORK.  N.V 
W.J.  mulligan  A  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


lumm  carries  on. 


W.  W.  Anderson,  president  of _ 


velt  and  recinient  of  a  large  volume  ANYONE  READING  the  anausement  bundy  Tubing  Co.,  Detroit,  announces 
of  political  advertising,  perhaps  sur-  pages  of  the  eight  English  language  appointment  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
prised  its  political  customers  on  Sun-  dailies  in  New  York  this  week  could  p^ench  &  Dorrance  Inc.  Detroit  and 


NEW  ANPA  BOOKLET 


day,  Nov.  3.  when  it  carried  a  prom-  r- - 

inent  editorial  on  page  three  warning  '  “siuir"  ^  ^ T Vi-l. " 

its  readem  a'»ainst  statements  made  - 1 

in  political  copy.  W.  i| 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 

that  day  it  was  carrving  more  political  1  mBM? 

advertising  to  “sell”  candidates  for 

office  than  in  any  previous  campaign, 

it  quoted  four  paragraphs  from  the 

^icaoo  Better  Business  Bureaus  I 

|Truth  in  Advertising”  pamphlet  I  p  I "jBLiLJ-Aiy  uBB  I 

“Facts”  relating  to  fraud  in  the  mis-  I ' 

representation  of  merchandise,  and 

“We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they 

consider  the  claims  in  today’s  political  sesa**?  1 

advertising  and  apply  the  same  tests  ’ — •3;,., 

that  they  apnly  in  reading  advertise-  j-'  .-c- 

iftents  of  other  ‘products.’  fr?  t.  BiMUl  1 

“Do  the  statements  made  sound  true  -  I 

or  do  they  sound  false? 

“Do  they  pretend  to  present  the  3MKBH 

candidate’s  own  qualifications,  or  his  PIW^^Sixa^ia86K-T  • — 

opponent’s  shortcomings?  I 

“Do  they  present  an  appeal  to  prej-  Eight  "Escape"  ads  on  one  page, 

“dice,  to  fear,  to  emotion — or  to  rea¬ 
son  and  sense?  scarcely  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  a 

“Do  these  advertising  pages  show  motion  picture  titled  “^cape”  is  play- 


French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  To  provide  prospective  ANPA  Bu- 
New  York,  as  advertising  agents  for  reau  of  Advertising  members  and 


the  Bundy  Company. 

Jacob  Siegel  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  Alpacuna  overcoats, 
has  appointed  Morton  Frend  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  to  handle  its  account. 

California  Dairy  Council  has 
named  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


other  interested  persons  with  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  Bureau, 
that  organization  has  prepared  and 
distributed  a  special  presentation  for 
non- members.  The  booklet,  which 
describes  the  Bureau’s  current  opera¬ 
tions,  states  what  a  newspaper  will 
get  from  a  membership,  and  what  it 
costs.  Accompanying  the  presentation 
is  a  12-page  supplement  that  high- 


John  F.  Jelke  Company,  Chicago,  lights  examples  and  case  histories 
manufacturers  of  “Jelke’s  Good  illustrating  the  results  achieved 
Luck”  Margarine  and  other  food  prod-  through  the  application  of  the  find- 
ucts,  has  appointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  ings  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  News- 
Inc.,  Chicago,  as  its  advertising  agency,  paper  Reading  to  advertisers’  prob- 
The  Siebel  Institute  of  Technology  lems. 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with  “ 

agency®'"”"’  JOIN  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Asso-  Douglas  M.  Smith,  recently  manager 
dates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency,  is  re-  of  Edward  L.  Sedgwick  Company 
leasing  a  special  newspaper  and  mer-  Chicago  agency,  has  joined  the 
chandi.sing  campaign  in  the  Mid- West  ot  Lane,  Benson,  McClure,  1^^  C  1- 


Eight  "Escape"  ads  on  one  page, 
scarcely  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  a 


on  Spam,  a  product  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 


cago  advertising  agency.  Theodore 
Fischer,  merchandising  expert,  has 
also  been  added  to  the  Lane,  Benson, 


“Do  these  advertising  pages  show  motion  picture  titled  “Escape”  is  play-  A  new  product  of  Kitci^  Art  McClure  organization 
how  the  ‘product  is  desirable,  how  it  mg  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  For  as  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago  (IL  A.  Rice  ^ 


can  make  life  easier,  simpler  or  hap-  many  as  eight  separate,  boxed  two-  Feast)  is  being  introduced  m  a  few 

pier?’  column  advertisements,  ranging  from  Eastern  newspapers  through  Earle 

“These  are  safe  and  wise  tests  for  three  inches  deep  were  scat-  Ludgin,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 

all  ‘advertised  products,’  including  ‘ered  over  the  pages,  each  one  con-  h.  C.  Mulberger,  Inc.,  Mil 

candidates.”  taining  a  laudatory  quotation  from  a  been  appointed  to  act  as  a 


UTILITY'S  ADS  WIN 


candidates.”  taining  a  laudatoi 

Incidentally,  the  Sunday  Times  pub-  local  movie  critic. 


iugm,  iiic.,  Consolidated  Edison  Company 

H.  C.  Mulberger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  York,  Inc.  has  won  first  place 

has  been  appointed  to  act  as  advertis-  ^he  1939-1940  competition  to  do¬ 
ing  counsel  for  the  Waukesha  Sterile  termine  the  best  public  utility  adver- 


Ijshed  a  total  of  9,116  lines  of  polit-  This  seemingly  new  technique  in  Foods  Corp.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


ual  advertising.  The  linage  included  munun  piciure  advertising  was  the 


(Continued  on  page  20) 


tising  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
conducted  by  Vincent  Eldwards  &  Co. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


J  ■  •  “If  it  Isn’t  officially  revealed,  it  isn’t  vertiser.  This  may  represent  a  tre 

T  S  ■  I  true— that  is  the  view  of  the  Japanese  if  Japanese  totalitarianism  contb 

X  ***  w  authorities  in  case  of  a  jam,”  declared  its  keen  and  destructive  interest' 

_  _  ,  •  m  one  American  press  association  man  what  the  foreign  press  is  doing  he: 

Suf  xOlTllX^^  Ti©rr^^r  Qf  bemg  hew  and  questionwi  Mayor  on  ^00  Bond  1 

while  his  files  were  ransacked.  Such  Ror^rtT+or'e  r^Vi 

TOKYO,  Oct.  10 — By  Mail — Foreign  forts  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Foreign  an  attitude  is  boimd  to  have  a  blight-  wH  nepOrier  S  v^nOT^G 
correspondents  in  Japan  have  never  Office  or  in  fact  anyone  outside  the  ing  effect  upon  the  sort  of  initiative  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Nov.  4_^. 

.  -  .  ^  t  •  _  1  _  TT _ r\cc. _ 4^u«4.  I-*  V  •  _ _ i- _ j  r\  _ _ 


Woonsocket.  R.  L,  Nov. 


before  been  under  such  a  virtual  reign  narrow  Home  Office  channel,  that  is  which  is  particularly  prized  and  de-  Police  Chief  Alfred  O.  Pen  on  rehisL-, 

of  terror  as  they  are  today.  This  pe-  taken  as  an  insult  too.  The  Home  veloped  in  American  newspaper  cir-  to  take  any  action  against  the  mav; 

riod  may  be  said  to  date  from  July  29  Office  regards  itself  as  answerable  cles.  Since  good  and  well-trained  on  the  advice  of  City  Solicitor  jih 

_ the  day  that  popular  “Jimmy”  Cox  only  “higher  up”  and  there  have  been  men  cannot  suppress  themselves  be-  J.  Mee,  Mayor  Felix  A.  Toupin  of  t 

of  Reuters  threw  himself  to  his  death  many  instances  where  the  Foreign  yond  a  given  limit,  the  result  has  city  was  arraigned  in  the  TweL" 

- been  that  the  correspondents  still  get  District  Court  here  Oct.  31  on  a  pr' 

all  the  news  they  can  and  they  strive,  vate  warrant  sworn  out  by  Joseph ; 
by  careful  questions,  to  get  the  offi-  Kelly,  manager,  Woonsocket  Burea. 
cial  spokesman  to  substantiate  what  Proridence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evt 
they  already  know.  On  the  other  ning  Bulletin,  charging  the  chief  ex 
hand  this  has  the  major  disadvantage  ecutive  with  assault  and  battery  Oct 
that  it  destroys  what  would  otherwise  19.  The  case  was  continued  for  heat 
be  beats.  ing  until  Nov.  27  by  agreement  c 

Thrice-Weekly  Conferences  both  sides. 

The  Foreign  Office  conferences  Kelly  obWined  the  warrar. 

thrice  a  week,  Yakachiro  Suma  pre-  from  me  court  after  waiting  11  day 
siding,  are  the  main  official  channel  for  police  to  act  on  his  complaints 
now.  Other  conferences  have  been  which  he  alleges  he  was  ejected  free 
held  but  they  dwindled  and  died.  Aldernmnic  Chaniber  by  fc 
There  has  been  a  plan  for  concentrat-  Mayor  who  did  t<»  much  punching  a 
ing  all  information  into  the  hands  of  ^  The  Mayor  pleaded  r. 

a  single  spokesman  representing  vari-  ^  and  was  released  under  $5X 
ous  departments,  anyway,  so  affairs  oood,  on  his  personal  recognizar.h 

are  in  something  of  a  transition  stage  ^y  Judge  Edward  F.  Dwyer.  Th; 

(representative  of  the  state  of  the  Question  as  to  whether  the  mayor  l; 

country  as  a  whole)  with  consequent  i||umune  from  arrest  for  criminid  ac- 

tendency  toward  an  official  play-safe  tion  has  caused  considerable  discu- 

Photo  taken  at  one  of  the  tri-weekly  press  conferences  at  tha  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo  attitude.  here.  ^ 

showing  M.  James  Cox,  Reuters  correspondent,  with  glasses  and  cigaret  holder  in  Difficulties  in  getting  the  stuff  out  J"  O  V 

mouth,  left,  just  prior  to  his  death  in  an  asserted  suicide  leap  from  a  window  after  aj-g  great.  Censorship  of  the  tele-  iVLOri  UOau  a  xGQTS 

his  arrest  by  Japanese  police  for  alleged  espionage.  Two  other  American  correspon-  graph  is  an  old  story  and  now  that  T^lle  Roriftrfiar  Wo  Tcn'f 

dents  who  are  questioning  Yakachiro  Suma,  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Office  shown  Tokyo  can  tjllc  by  telephone  with  ICi  iltJ  lou  i 

with  back  to  the  camera,  are  Larry  Smith,  right.  International  Nows  Service  correspon-  York  and  other  centers  advance  reporter  is  accustomed  to  k 

dent,  and  Relvin  "Pat"  Morin,  center,  who  is  Associated  Press  correspondent.  scripts  of  these  phone  conversations  approached  and  asked  to  p:: 

from  a  window  of  a  room  where  he  Office  was  unable  even  to  obtain  in-  must  be  submitted  for  censorship.  Any 


Photo  taken  at  one  of  the  tri-weekly  press  conferences  at  tha  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo 
showing  M.  James  Cox,  Reuters  correspondent,  with  glasses  and  cigaret  holder  in 
mouth,  left,  just  prior  to  his  death  in  an  asserted  suicide  leap  from  a  window  after 
his  arrest  by  Japanese  police  for  alleged  espionage.  Two  other  American  correspon¬ 
dents  who  are  questioning  Yakachiro  Suma,  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Office  shown 
with  back  to  the  camera,  are  Larry  Smith,  right.  International  News  Service  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  Relvin  "Pat"  Morin,  center,  who  is  Associated  Press  correspondent. 

from  a  window  of  a  room  where  he  Office  was  unable  even  to  obtain  in- 


sion  here. 


Man  “Dead"  2  Years 


had  been  under  gendarmerie  interro-  formation  on  a  given  detention  case  deviation  from  the  approved  version  j 

j-.r.  —c _ J _ *..1  means  an  instant  cut-off  bv  a  listenine  aeaa,  wen  inai 


Two  days  of  refined  mental  for  days. 


means  an  instant  cut-off  by  a  listening 


to7toe  a^rgen^VaU;  <;on^^^  Experience  shows  that  an  arrested  S^’^aiKr  '^‘ifiaT^was  the  experience,  how- 

enough  to  make  anyone  already  undw  corre^ondent  IS  likely  to  be  con-  ever,  of  Harold  L.  Cail,  staff  reporU: 

stram  do  as  the  gendarmerie  insisted  fronted  with  all  manner  of  irrelevant  me  iveto  r  orx  ncraw.  i  noune,  snowea  Bnnaor  met  rtniU,  NpiV,rf 

Cox  did,  so  the  suicide  theory  is  gen-  matter  taken  from  his  files,  waste-  me  a  sample  of  how  the  censors  sl^h.  B^ngor^  (Me.)  iJa.ly 

erally  accepted  with  the  proviso  that  basket,  notebooks  and  personal  let-  a  thr^-paragraph  story.  The  ^  ^  j  « .  ,  .  ,  .  • 

the  thing  was  morally  murder.  ters.  The  most  exasperating  way  in  first  paragraph,  a  mild  single  sentence  ,  little  ciec 

In  the  period  immediately  follow-  which  this  can  be  handled  is  when  mentionmg  that  big  things  were  in  ^-Kea  it  ne  could  ^  tiave  a  little  pia 

ing  the  Cox  affair  (which  coincided  the  autoorities  refuse  to  bring  the  progress,  stood,  ^e  second  paragraph  ,  ti-int  5*71.  ! 

with  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  other  original  documents  but  instead  sub-  told  of  a  lot  of  official  conferences  (all  <i«t  11  t  ’  jrr,«7n«l  tu 

Britons  throughout  Japan  on  espio-  mit  an  English  translation  of  them,  reported  in  the  -Tokyo  press) ;  it  had  ^ 

nage  charges)  at  least  one  American  taken  in  turn  from  a  Japanese  trans-  l^on  slashed  in  toto.  ^e  third  said  ,  ®  Unnw  i*  a'n’f  c  ” 


of  irrelevant  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  showed  over,  of  Harold  L.  Cail,  staff  reporU: 
files  waste-  me  a  sample  of  how  the  censors  slash,  mr  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Newi  re 


reported  in  the  Tokyo  press);  it  had  Well,  I  was  reported  drowned  t» 
been  slashed  in  toto.  'The  third  said  Yoars  ago  and  Fd  like  the  folks  bac; 


nage  cnarges)  ai  leasi  one  /American  uiaen  in  lurn  irom  a  Japanese  irans-  , - - - - ' 

correspondent  had  a  taste  of  Japanese  lation.  The  double  translation  always  J^®t  all  this  was  believed  to  have  • 

_ 1: _ _ *1 _ _  *1 _ ■c'»-  _ Sr,:....!  _ _ beanns  on  Janan  s  southern  exnan-  And  so  it  was  that  Even 


Everett  E.  Moor; 


police  methods,  while  even  the  For-  garbles  the  original  meaning  badly  bearing  on  Japan’s  soutoern  expan-  ^na  so  it  was  that 

eign  Office  spokesman,  Yakachiro  and  sometimes  creates  misstatements  «on,  and  it  too  was  100%  out,  Mr.  p.  m  ,  ,  ,  .  ®  .  ,  u- 1 

Suma,  had  an  interview  with  the  gen-  for  which  the  correspondent  is  held  Fleisher  wasn  t  bothering  to  send  the  ?  „ 

darmerie  which  is  reported  to  have  responsible,  despite  his  frenzied  pro-  paragraph  alone,  he  said.  8  „  .  P.  .1 

been  far  from  pleasant.  Since  then,  tests  that  he  sent  out  no  such  mis-  Malli  Not  Censored  Law’rpnrv*  wpmi  «  bad  i 

everyone  connected  with  the  handling  information.  The  mails  are  not  censored  and  they  clipping  from  the  Porthnd 

of  news  destined  abroad  has  been  Maddening  Procedure  offer  a  way  out  for  stuff  that  will  Herald  tellin?  of  the  pvpnt  which  he! 

walking  a  chalk  line.  ^  hours  of  argument  on  such  a  keep,  providing  the  correspondent  had  received^ from  a  friend  living  c! 

Constant  Threat  basis  is  likely  (say  those  who  should  wants  to  take  his  chanre  on  the  Canada.  His  home  is  Lubec  on  the] 

The  situation,  to  a  visitor,  is  mostly  know)  to  make  anyone  want  to  jump  racket  that  will  follow  publication  of  eastern  tip  of  Maine  but  because  hisf 

mental.  While  arrested  Japanese  out  of  a  window.  It  is  also  embar-  "tatter  which  would  have  been  close  relatives  have  all  died  he  never  I 

often  undergo  physical  torture  such  rassing  to  be  asked  for  full  texts  of  censored  if  the  censors  had  had  their  the  bother  to  contradict  the  I 

as  kneeling  for  hours  on  the  edge  of  conversations  at  luncheon  parties  held  chance.  Various  expedients  are  un-  story, 
a  ruler,  there  have  been  few  instances  weeks  before,  and  only  dimly  remem-  derstood  to  have  been  resorted  to  on  a 

of  such  handling  of  a  foreigner.  But  bered,  or  — as  happened  to  “Jim”  occasion  as  means  of  getting  around  SEgg  "ROCK"  DEFENSES 
there  is  the  constant  knowledge  of  Young  of  I.N.S. — to  have  to  elucidate  after  a  fashion.  For  one  thing,  Rnevinp  rhir>nnn  Timfs' 

surveillance,  frequent  drastic  censor-  the  mysteries  of  Greek  letter  fra-  there  is  a  daily  one-day  air  mail  serv-  •  pnrrp<:r.p’Tirlpnf  i=  KplievMl 


first  paragraph  alone,  he  said. 

Mails  Not  Censored 


there  is  a  daily  one-day  air  mail  serv- 


SEES  "ROCK"  DEFENSES 

Richard  Busvine,  Chicago  TiflW*! 


surveillance,  irequem  arasuc  censor-  me  mysieries  or  ureeK  leuer  ira-  mvin^  war  ic  Kelievec 

ing  of  outgoing  telegraph  or  telephone  ternities  or  old  milk  bills  dating  back  ice  to  Shanghai.  A  correspondent  can  .  r^rpspotative  of  ar. 

dispatches,  and  the  overhanging  to  residence  in  America  months  be-  bis  telegram  to  Shanghai  and  a  •  „  r.o«r<:  aeeno  ' 

threat  of  detention  of  indefinite  dura-  fore.  have  it  radioed  therefrom  by  Press  ^ 

tion  under  circumstances  of  the  ut-  While  a  correspondent  is  being  Wireless,  which  has  been  able  to  re-  ,  ^  #  r-  v.  i*ar  ac- 

most  difficulty.  From  the  stories  of  quizzed  for  hours,  the  police  are  busy  fist  censorship  which  the  Japanese  °eienses  ot 

a  number  of  recent  sufferers  it  is  not  rounding  up  or  at  least  questioning  impose  on  most  of  the  other  telegraph  pHiinr  Rii  •  *a1cpn  to 

hard  to  guess  what  may  be  expected  virtually  anyone  known  to  have  been  boes  in  the  city.  If  the  message’s  pf.  ‘  svine  w^ 

in  the  event  that  arrest  occurs.  in  recent  contact  with  him,  if  his  case  Point  of  origin  is  adequately  disguised,  ^  recenuy  on  a  uruisn 

First  and  foremost,  the  correspond-  is  considered  at  all  serious.  This  prac-  the  correspondent  may  get  away  with  “"*P  “Orn  i^iverpooi.  in  sever^ 

ont  will  be  treated  as  a  convicted  tice  has  had  a  natural  reflection  on  it-  But  Japanese  officialdom  is  pretty 

criminal  from  the  first.  He  will  not,  the  routine  work  of  the  foreign  press,  smart  in  tracing  such  things  if  it  “ciiain  s  aeienses  at  oioraiiar. 


moreover,  be  given  a  chance  to  deal  along  with  that  of  other  foreign  busi-  really  goes  to  work  in  earnest.  — ^  TT^F  DXTTTF^ 

with  people  of  intelligence  or  inter-  ness  in  Japan.  For  example,  an  Osaka  Probably  the  prevalent  and  grow-  UOti  ZO  UAILlCiD 

national  experience.  Contact  with  a  American  bank  man  says  that  whereas  ing  trend  in  the  feeling  of  American  Taylor  &  Co.,  nationall)* 

Foreign  Office  man,  for  instance,  he  formerly  put  in  half  his  time  inter-  correspondents  in  Tokyo  was  ex-  known  importers  and  distributors,^' 
would  be  a  boon  but  it  is  invariably  viewing  Japanese  cotton  goods  and  pressed  in  the  opinions  of  two  Ameri-  imunced  Thursday  a  new  advertising  , 
refused.  Instead  the  newspapermen  other  dealers  and  manufacturers,  he  cans  who,  speaking  independently  v:.-impaign  for  Government  House  Ru^ 
must  deal  with  Home  Office  men  of  has  now  lost  every  one  of  his  Japan-  within  a  single  day,  both  said  that  Present  plans  include  the  use  of  " 
limited  grasp,  who  have  never  been  ese  contacts  and  spends  aU  his  time  they  felt  they  were  becoming  mere  newspapers  in  21  cities  throughout  tne 
out  of  Japan,  and  who  combine  ig-  at  his  desk.  How  much  more  such  a  hand-out-takers  and  shoulii’t  be  re-  country  featuring  rum  drinks  appr^ 
norance  with  arrogance.  It  only  in-  trend  must  react  upon  the  press,  tained  in  Tokyo  full-time  if  things  piiate  during  the  winter  months  aM 
furiates  them  to  be  told  that  they  which  stands  forever  witoin  the  did  not  improve.  Reuter  has  replaced  particularly  at  holiday  time.  Charl« 
don’t  understand  things  which  clearly  shadow  of  accusation  of  espionage,  the  late  Jimmy  Cox  only  with  a  part-  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  Yort 


tl'.cy  do  not  imderstand.  As  for  ef-  can  easily  be  imagined. 


time  man  employed  by  the  Japan  Ad-  is  the  agency. 


Conti; 


Time  your  advertising  to  sell! 


there  is,  naturally,  unusual 
advertising  response  —  a 
fact  proved  by  a  recent 
impartial  survey  which 
showed  that  The  Bulletin 
is  preferred  for  advertising 
readership  by  far  more 
Philadelphia  shoppers  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

The  cost  of  advertising 
in  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  low  —  one  of  the  lowest 
anywhere.  And  this  economy  is  furthered  by  The 
Bulletin’s  concentration  of  circulation  'within  the 
Philadelphia  retail  trading  area  {9^%  ABC). 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  this  outstanding 
newspaper  which  has  led  in  daily  circulation  in 
Philadelphia  for  35  years  without  artificial  sub¬ 
scriber  inducements  of  any  kind. 


Time  your  advertising  to 
reach  Philadelphians  dur¬ 
ing  their  leisure  hours — in 
the  newspaper  that  holds 
their  interest  longest. 

Reach  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Philadelphia 
single-family  homes  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  house¬ 
wife  takes  her  daily  recess. 

Use  the  newspaper  that  is  most  thoroughly  read  by 
all  the  family  through  the  evening  hours. 

Place  your  adverising  in  The  Ei^ening  Bulletin! 

A  recent  survey,  by  Publication  Research  Service 
of  Chicago,  shows  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  to  be  one  of  the  best  read  newspapers 
anywhere. 

Where  there  is  such  e.xceptional  reader  interest 


When  a  cross-section  of  men  and  women  in 
Philadelphia  was  asked:  “How  much  time  did  you 
spend  reading  these  newspapers  yesterday?”  it  was 
found  that  women  spend  at  least  43.1%  more  time 
reading  The  Bulletin  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily  newspaper,  and  men  spend  at  least  43.8% 
more  time  reading  The  Bulletin  than  any  other 
Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 

Average  Reading  Time 
Men  Wiimen 

Evening  Bulletin  readers  54.5  min.  52.8  min. 

Newspaper  No.  2  readers  37.9  33.7 

Newspaper  No.  3  readers  28.7  36.9 

Newspaper  No.  4  readers  35.0  32.4 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIfO 


Most  French  Dailies  Have 
Suspended  One  Day 


By  PERCY  NOEL 


Percy  Noel  who  has  been  stationed 
as  chief  correspondent  in  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Tokyo,  Moscow,  Berlin,  and  else¬ 
where  has  just  returned  from  his  sec¬ 
ond  world  war.  In  the  first  he  served 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  all  allied 
fronts  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to 
the  peace;  in  the  second  as  United 
Press  staffer  he  was  in  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  hostilities  until  after  the 
French  armistice.  Recently  he  re¬ 
signed  as  Vichy  correspondent  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  to  return 
heme,  the  first  correspondent  back 
who  has  been  through  it  all  in  France 
without  a  break. 

• 

THE  DAY  after  Pier/e  Laval  success¬ 
fully  engineered  the  automatic  res¬ 
ignation  of  French  parliament,  he  held 
one  of  his  typical  lobby  conferences 
with  the  French  press.  “From  now 
on,”  he  stated  vigorously,  “you  will 
all  have  to  obey  orders.  If  you  don’t 
you  will  suffer  the  consequences.  I 
will  not  stand  for  any  opposition. 
You  might  as  well  make  up  your 
minds  to  it.” 

The  impression  then  was  that  Laval 
was  to  dictate  the  political  opinion  of 
the  French  press  on  his  own  account. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  was  apparent  that 
ho  intended  at  all  costs  not  to  offend 
Hitler  and  if  possible  to  please  him. 
Kis  object  was  to  prepare  a  favorable 
peace  with  Germany  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  would  expire  nearly  four  months 
hence. 

Laval-Petain  Fight 

Two  months  later,  one  morning 
when  Laval  was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
h“  had  a  serious  row  with  Marshal 
Petain.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Petain  had  been  known  tc  raise  his 
voice.  Both  men  talked  so  loudly  that 
it  was  soon  known  throughout  gov¬ 
ernment  headquarters,  Hotel  du  Parc, 
what  had  been  said. 

“You  have  got  to  stop  abusing  the 
French  press,”  the  Marshal,  in  usually 
powerful  tones,  exclaimed.  “When  I 
put  you  in  charge  of  the  press,  I 
didn’t  expect  anything  like  this.  The 
complaints  I  have  received  are  fully 
justified  and  it  has  got  to  stop.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Laval,  with  equal 
vehemence,  “let  them  print  whatever 
they  like.  Then  have  them  suppressed 
entirely — or  have  us  suppressed. 
Won’t  that  be  nice!” 

So  the  French  press — outside  the 
German-occupied  zone — continued  to 
live  in  some  liberty  provided  it  sup¬ 
ported  the  government,  at  least  in  the 
name  of  Petain,  and  printed  nothing 
that  the  Germans  might  take  excep¬ 
tion  to. 

One  or  two  newspajiers  went  out  of 
their  way  to  enthuse  over  Nazi 
methods,  pointing  out  what  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  for  France  to  meet 
tlie  Germans  half-way.  But  most  of 
them  obeyed  orders  grudginely.  There 
is  hardly  a  newspaper  today  which 
has  not  been  suspended  for  at  least 
one  day  on  account  of  something  it 
printed. 

First  Suspension 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  suspended 
was  Le  Nouvelliste  of  Lyons  which 
dared  say  the  Germans  had  taken 
some  1,400  carloads  of  precious  silk- 
looms  and  metal-working  tools  out  of 
France’s  industrial  capital  during  the 
temporary  occupation.  In  response 
the  German  radio  thundered:  “Why 
not?  Don’t  they  realize  we  are  their 
conquerors?” 


The  Weisbaden  Commission  sent  a 
hurried  message  to  Laval.  He  issued 
a  prompt  order  to  Le  Nouvelliste: 
“You’re  suspended  from  publication 
for  five  days.  Next  time  you  offend 
the  Germans,  you’ll  be  suspended  per¬ 
manently.”  Or  words  to  that  effect. 
Since  then  Le  Nouvelliste  is  cautious 
but  not  cowed. 

One  of  the  extreme  liberal  sheets 
of  pre-German  Paris  was  L’Oeuvre. 
At  present  it  is  printed  in  Cermont- 
Ferrand,  as  are  the  majority  of  the 
once  Parisian  dailies.  But  it  is  excep¬ 
tional  among  the  non-occupied  zone 
papers  in  being  frankly  pro-German. 
Its  editor,  Marcel  Deat,  has  for  weeks 
been  printing  honeyed  words  intended 
to  please  Hitler.  But  they  have  been 
revolting  to  self-respecting  French¬ 
men. 

Not  long  ago  Deat  excelled  himself 
in  a  laudatory  article  about  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  German  over  British  avia¬ 
tion.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Hitler  slapped  his  thigh  with  laughter 
over  some  of  the  ineffectual  R.A.F. 
raids.  This  did  not  suit  the  watchful 
Nazi  checker,  installed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  hotel,  Vichy. 

Thigh-slapping  Ver  Boten 
The  thigh-slapping  note  was  put 
down  as  lese  majeste.  Deat  was  not 
spared,  in  spite  of  all  his  pro-Hitler¬ 
ism.  Punishment  was  meted  out  to 
him  in  the  form  of  one  day  suspen¬ 
sion,  along  with  severe  warning  to  be 
careful  when  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  Great  One. 

Even  Le  Temps,  known  as  the  semi¬ 
official  organ  of  preceding  French 
governments,  got  its  dose  of  medicine. 
The  evil  done  was  so  slight  that  no 
outsider  could  ever  discover  it.  The 
ever-nationalist  Journal,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  Limoges,  has  been  smitten. 
But  it  continues  to  print  the  daring 
military  comment  of  General  Duval. 

These  two  latter  papers  and  a  score 
of  others  which  published  an  official 
note  from  the  French  air  office  about 
French  losses  in  the  war  refused  for 
several  days  to  carry  a  retraction 
which  was  prescribed  by  Laval  after 
a  protest  from  the  German  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Germans  objected  to  the 
air  office  statement  on  the  grounds 
that  it  had  contained  a  note  of  praise 
for  the  sacrifices  made  by  French 
airmen  in  the  war.  They  demanded 
the  publication  of  praise  for  the  valor 
of  the  German  airmen  who  fought 
against  them.  This  nauseated  French 
editors  but  they  all  eventually  com¬ 
plied  with  the  order,  if  in  varying 
sizes  of  type. 

There  is  only  one  newspapier  printed 
in  Vichy,  a  local  sheet  of  slight  im¬ 
portance.  The  correspondents  of  the 
others  are  assembled  in  conference 
twice  daily  at  their  headquarters  just 
above  the  American  press  room.  A 
former  managing  editor  first  tells 
tb.em  what  they  must  not  say.  Then 
he  issues  “steering  notes”  from  Laval’s 
department  of  the  “Vice-Presidence 
du  Conseil:  Services  d’Information  de 
la  Presse.”  These  notes,  marked  “not 
to  be  published  in  this  form.”  tell  the 
press  what  to  write  about  and  how. 

The  sheet  issued  Sept.  8,  after  the 
arrest  of  two  former  premiers  and  the 
ex-commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
was  a  fair  sample.  When  reading  the 
quotation  which  will  follow  here,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
points  which  the  Government  wants 
the  press  to  make  are  not  necessarily 
the  truth,  but  what  the  press  is  told 


Gag  Rule 

France's  first  radio  gag  rule  be¬ 
came  effective  Nov.  3  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  decree  forbidding  the 
reception  of  British  broadcasts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government 
tightened  control  of  the  press 
through  revision  of  the  1881  basic 
freedom  of  press  law  to  provide 
sentences  of  from  three  months  to 
two  years  and  fines  ranging  from 
100  to  3,000  francs  for  “offending 
the  chief  of  state  by  publication  of 
slurs  or  attacks”  upon  him. 

to  make  the  public  believe.  In  fact, 
if  they  were  facts  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  to  give  orders  to  tell 
them.  The  press  is  normally  well 
enough  informed.  Too  well  informed 
tc  suit  Laval. 

The  document  mentioned  begins: 
“The  government  has  just  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  act  its  formal  desire  to 
aid,  in  so  far  it  has  to  do  with  it,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  country’s  desire  for 
justice.”  Then,  after  saying  “forced 
residence  has  been  assigned  to  MM. 
Daladier,  Reynaud  and  General 
Gamelin,”  it  remarks:  “Do  not  let  it  be 
thought  that  the  Chateau  of  Chazeron 
is  a  de  luxe  country  place.  It  is  an  old, 
simple  and  austere  dwelling.” 

llien,  to  strike  the  note  which  it  is 


proposed  to  give  the  Riom  trials,  an 
article  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  is 
cited  and  the  comment  on  it  which 
the  press  should  give  is  thus  indi¬ 
cated: 

“Show  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
such  a  succession  of  acts  which 
plunged  France  into  disaster  to  fail  to 
entail  heavy  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  with  whom  France  did 
not  haggle  over  giving  its  confidence 
and  means  of  action. 

“History,”  concludes  the  note  in  the 
same  stilted  language,  “must  find  that 
the  French  leaders  neither  knew  how 
to  make  international  policy  conform 
to  the  military  means  at  the  disposal 
of  France  nor  to  raise  military  forces 
to  the  level  of  international  contracts." 

Under  the  new  regime  of  “co-opera¬ 
tion”  with  Hitler,  still  more  rigid  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press  may  be  expected, 
marked  by  many  “musts.”  But  the 
French  press,  at  least  80%  of  it,  re¬ 
mains  free  in  spirit  if  not  in  print 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  will 
over  give  in  completely  to  Nazi  rule, 
even  when  it  is  passed  on  to  them  by 
French  hands. 

SEVERSKY  MVTTH  U.P. 

Major  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky, 
racing  pilot  and  designer  of  some  of 
the  world’s  fastest  airplanes,  will  write 
his  analyses  of  war  developments  from 
the  standpoint  of  aviation  weekly  for 
the  United  Press.  No  specific  schedule 
has  been  set  for  the  articles. 


likrcsJsbsJCs 


VER>%GE 


For  every  dollar  spent  by  Mrs.  U.  S.  for 
food  —  Mrs.  Worcester  spends  $1.79. 

Cofilta  ^ood  — i939 

UNITED  STATES  -  -  $  69 
WORCESTER  -  -  -  $124 

The  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  a  population 
oi  433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail 
trading  area  —  is  effectively  covered  by  the 
Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Circulation  127,018  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  daily. 

THE  TELECRAN-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 
PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES,  National  Representatives 
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THANKS  A 

MIUION 

THE  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
GAINED  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION 
LINES  OF  ADVERTISING  DURING 
THE  FIRST  10  MONTHS  OF  1940  .. . 
GAINS  IN  EVERY  CLASSIFICATION 


Source:  Media  Records 


ASK  THE  BOONE  MAN 


■Wice. 


keg  of  Europe.  Spain  won  the  title 
after  a  sharply  contested  playoff  with 
the  Balkans.  Before  that,  the  powder 
keg  was  held  by  Manchuria,  with  the 
title  of  ‘Powder  Keg  of  the  Far  East.’ 

“In  those  days  the  powder  keg  was 
really  an  artistic  emblem,  studded  with 
we  will  consider  one  of  the  most  diamonds  and  filigreed  in  gold  by  some 
seful  adjuncts  of  modern  journalism,  of  the  most  inscrutable  and  talented 
o  any  of  my  bright  listeners  think  of  the  Far  Eastern  Orientals,  as  they 
ley  can  name  it?  are  so  often  called. 

Washington  Writer:  “Let’s  say  it’s  “The  European  powder  keg  was 
le  Unimpeachable  Source.”  finally  wrested  from  Spain  by  Czecho- 


CLASSIN 

JOURNALISM 


Puttiiifi  a 


in  the  Christmas 
Stocking 
for  NEA  clients! 


ecre 


JANE 


CHILD  marriage? 
MARY  T  MALLOY 


BRIDE  AT  4  TODAY 
Allentown  Morning  Call. 


r  '/jack 

tinkle  frost 


DOUBTFUL  compUment  paid  a  resi¬ 
dent  by  the  Covington  Kentucky 
Post: 

“It  was  explained,  also,  that  he  was 
not  well  known  in  the  Butler  section 
and  therefore  had  no  enemies  there.” 


ANOTHER  of  NEA’s  fa- 
mous  Christmas  strips  for 
children  .  .  .  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  25,  and  continuing 
until  Christmas  Eve. 


W.  B.  AND  F.  W.  LESLIE,  publishers 
of  the  Clinch  Valley  News,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  Tazewell,  Va.,  are 
nothing  if  not  patriotic.  For  some 
time  the  News  has  been  carrying  the 
following  advice  in  both  of  its  “ears”: 

AMERICA: 

Love  It  or  Leave  It. 


"\TS  NEW  . 
for  Chri5tmas‘ 


TO  ILLUSTRATE  the  “typical  regis¬ 
trant”  subject  for  conscription,  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  picture  of  Stephen  Kelly 
Walsh,  principal  of  the  Casper  high 
school.  Came  the  drawing.  Walsh’s 
number  was  158,  the  first  drawn. 

Kditoh  &  1'(;bi.i.siikr  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  piihlished.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


1  ^  STORIES  .  .  .  illustrat- 
ed  .  .  .  telling  what’s 
new  and  unusual  on  the  holi¬ 
day  market  this  year.  Sug¬ 
gested  gifts  for  every  member 
of  the  family  .  .  .  ideal  mate¬ 
rial  for  those  big  Christmas 
shopping  editions. 


Support  Your  Dealers 
in  This  Major  Michigan  Market 
with  the  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 


MARIAN  YOUNG.  NEA 
Woman’s  Page  editor  in  New 
York,  is  packing  her  daily 
page  with  sparkling  illustra¬ 
tions  and  stories  that  build 
lineage  for  alert  advertising 
managers. 


Sell  the 

Z  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

aH4 

26  /l4jaceHt  C«uHtie6 


All  this  and  more  come  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost.  May  we  send  proofs? 


BOOTH 


CI«v«load‘s  Homa  Newspaper 
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IN  CIRCULATION 

FOR  THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


416, 


498  Daily 

519  Sunday 


•  The  GREATEST 
Daily  and  Sunday 
Twelve  Months  Average 
Circulation  in  the 
History  of  The 
Detroit  Times 

From  Sept.  30,  1939,  to  Sept.  30,  1940 


,'0^ 


/ 


324,354  Daily 
412,842  Sunday 


•  The  LARGEST 
Six  Months  Average 
DAILY  Circulation 
in  the  History  of 
The  Detroit  Times 

For  Six  Months  Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1940 


£S5'^325,651  Daily 

ffppnM/  420,820  Sunday 


•  The  LARGEST 
Daily  or  Sunday 
September  Circulation 
in  the  History  of 
The  Detroit  Times 


“/re  Detroit — The  Trend  Is  to  the  Times’’ 


THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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ACA  to  Make 
Annual  Awards 
In  Advertising 


ronto;  Ray  L.  Sperber,  of  the  Sterling 
Distributors,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  and  Neil 
D.  Powter  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Montreal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  president, 
all  other  executives  are  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  their  respective 


mercial  illustrating,  for  publications 
and  agencies. 

James  F.  Nutt  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  McCann  Erickson,  Inc¬ 
as  space  buyer  on  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  national  advertising  ac¬ 
counts. 


ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announced  this  week  the  following 
new  advertiser  members  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  will  represent  these 


Charles  R.  Vint  Elected  to 
Head  Canadian 
Advertisers  Group 

Toronto,  Nov.  2— Speaking  on  the 
subject  “I^opaganda  and  the  News", 
John  Collingwood  Reade,  one-time 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  news  com¬ 
mentator,  in  addressing  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Canadian  Advertisers  Con¬ 
vention,  paid  tribute  to  the  Canadian 
press  as  a  whole. 

“We  in  Canada  have  a  very  efficient 
press,  which  is  extremely  eager  to 
distribute  reliable  information — if  it 
can  get  it.  The  press  itself  is  more 
competent  to  judge  what  people  want 
to  hear  and  read  than  the  highly  paid 
executives  who  aim  to  give  out  only 
what  somebody  else  wants  to  tell.  We 
need  an  absolutely  clear-cut  policy. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  and  much 
may  be  lost,  by  establishing  a  mon¬ 
opolistic  machine  which  may  become 
a  bottleneck  and  may  constitute  a 
temptation  to  some  to  make  use  of  it 
for  party  purposes".  Mr.  Reade  de¬ 
clared. 

Aimual  Awards 

Outstanding  contributions  in  the 
field  of  advertising  will  be  recognized 
by  the  annual  presentation  of  a  gold 
and  three  silver  medals,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Association.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  H.  H.  Riminer,  a 
director  of  the  Association,  during  a 
joint  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Club  of  Toronto  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  advertising  body. 

The  winners  will  be  selected  each 
year  by  a  special  committee  and  the 
award  made  known  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
awards  will  recognize  work  done  in 
this  field  by  advertising  departments, 
agencies,  publishers  or  those  engaged 
in  the  printing  or  engraving  business, 
and  the  like. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  joint  luncheon, 
the  occasion  being  the  26th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  was  R.  C.  Bor¬ 
den,  director  of  sales  promotion  of 
the’  Borden  Co.,  New  York.  The 
luncheon  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  J.  W.  Doherty,  president  of  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Club.  The  As¬ 
sociation’s  meetings  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  Glen  Ban- 
nerman  of  Tilbury. 

Vint  Elected  President 
Charles  R.  Vint,  president  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Toronto, 
was  elected  president.  Other  officers 
are;  vice-presidents,  Robert  E.  Jones, 
of  General  Foods,  Ltd..  Toronto;  P.  K. 
Abrahamson,  of  the  Borden  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto;  E.  F.  Millard,  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Windsor;  R.  E. 
Merry,  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Treasurer  is  G.  S.  H.  Carter,  of  the 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Co.,  Toronto; 
secretary,  F.  E.  Clotworthy;  directors, 
Glenn  Bannerman  of  the  Hudson  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  Toronto;  B.  W.  Knightsley,  of 
Canadian  Industries,  Montreal;  H.  H. 
Rimmer,  of  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Toronto;  K.  R.  Townsend,  of 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  W.  O.  H.  James,  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  Toronto;  J.  W.  Doherty,  of 
Imperial  Oil,  Toronto;  J.  E.  Mason,  of 
the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  Co.,  To- 


companies. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  13 

The  Lavin  Company,  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
will  soon  launch  a  campaign  for  the 
G.  F.  Hueblein  Company,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  its  “A-1  Sauce,"  using 
national  magazines  and  trade  journals 
in  the  grocery,  hotel  and  restaurant 
field.  The  Lavin  agency  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  a  campaign  for  liquid  food 
colors  and  vanilla  manufactured  by 
the  Joseph  Burnett  Company,  Boston. 
National  magazines  and  trade  papers 
also  will  be  employed  in  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

George  H.  Babb,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
has  appointed  the  Copley  Advertising 
Agency  of  Boston  exclusive  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  to  promote  his  new 
invention,  an  automatic  cinematogra¬ 
pher  machine  which  shows  one- 
minute  movies  in  colors.  Trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  direct  mail  will  be  the 
media. 

The  F.  W.  Prelle  Agency,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  campaign  of  the  Doctors’  Budget 
Bureau.  Newspapers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used  extensively. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  series  of  two-column  165  line 
advertisements  on  Calox  tooth  pow¬ 
der  in  This  Week.  At  the  same  time 
a  newspaper  test  campaign  on  the 
same  product  will  begin  in  nine  se¬ 
lected  cities  in  the  Middle  West, 
Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company  handles 
the  account. 

Olympic  Knitwear,  Inc.,  is  featur¬ 
ing  “Tish-U-Knit”  Sweaters  as  “slick” 
Christmas  gifts  through  a  supple¬ 
mentary  advertising  campaign  in 
Vogue,  Harper^ s  Bazaar,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  Esquire,  Life,  36  college  publica¬ 
tions,  theatre  programmes  and  news¬ 
paper- rotogravure  sections  —  through 
Hicks  Advertising  Agency. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

M.  M.  BRISBIN,  formerly  associated 
with  RCA  installation  and  service 
division,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
company’s  advertising  department  at 
Camden.  N.  J.  He  will  handle  test 
equipment  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Karl  Knipe.  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity  for  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  New  York 
store  of  the  company  as  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  policy  announced  this 
week  by  Charles  R.  Shipley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  stores.  Robert  H.  Jones. 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity 
for  the  New  York  store,  will  continue 
to  serve  the  organization  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  capacity.  Mr.  Shipley  declared 
that  the  merging  of  the  two  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  will  progress  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible. 

Fred  Ludekens,  agency  art  director 
and  illustrator  for  national  magazines, 
will  withdraw  as  consulting  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lord  &  Thomas  in  New  York 
on  Jan.  1,  to  devote  full  time  to  com- 


Jack  Williams  and  Earnest  J.  Boyd, 
of  the  Brooke,  Smith.  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  agency,  Detroit,  spoke  on 
a  proposed  advertising  appropriation 
bill,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
incoming  Michigan  legislature  for  in¬ 
creasing  tourist  business,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Michigan  Tourist  &  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Nov.  8. 

■ 

Plan  Awards  for 
Best  Real  Estate  Ads 

The  Brokers  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  is  sponsoring  awards  for  the 
best  advertising  used  during  the  past 
year  on  the  subject  of  real  estate  in 
American  cities.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  organization  during  the  week  of 
Nov.  11  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  the  best 
copy  by  a  division  member.  There 
will  be  two  classes;  copy  used  in  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  and  cities 
under  100,000.  All  advertising  used 
may  be  entered  in  the  contest,  whether 
classified,  display,  director-mail  fold¬ 
ers,  booklets,  letters,  cards  and  other 
medium,  as  long  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  sales  of  real  estate.  Exhibits  for 
the  competition  must  be  presented  not 
later  than  Nov.  1. 


Advertisers;  Schick  Dry  Shaver, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Roy  W.  John 
son,  advertising  manager;  New  York 
Central  System,  New  York,  P.  V.  D. 
Lockwood,  director  of  advertising: 
Petroleum  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Elliott  McEldowney,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Bureau 
announces  the  following  business 
paper,  magazine  and  newspaper  mem¬ 
berships; 

Business  Papers:  Michigan  Roads 
and  Construction,  Lansing.  Mich.; 
Southwest  Builder  &  Contractor,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Printing,  New  York. 

Magazines:  Minicam  Photography. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  New  York. 

Newspapers:  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Tribune,  Trinidad  (Colorado)  Morn¬ 
ing  Light,  Pembroke  (Ontario)  Stond- 
ard  Observer-Bulletin.  E  s  c  anabo 
(Michigan)  Press. 

Weekly  Newspapers:  Newmarket 
Era,  Newmarket,  Ontario;  Democrat- 
Tribune,  Carmi,  Illinois. 

INCREASES  AD  RATES 

A  general  increase  in  advertising 
rates  of  the  Brawley  (Cal.)  News 
was  announced  recently  by  Roy  R. 
Hunt,  advertising  manager.  The  News 
just  recently  became  a  morning  and 
an  evening  newspaper. 


^Uutuu^ 

AcclcUm 


You're  on  your  way  to 
victory  in  your  battle 
for  sales  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  market  (one  of 
the  "high  spots"  of  the 
nation)  if  you  employ 
The  News  -  Sentinel  to 
pave  the  way  for  you. 
A  consistent  schedule  in 
this  leading  medium  will 
put  you  on  the  winning 
side. 


National  Representatives: 
ALLEN  KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 
New  York,  Chicaco,  Detroit 
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MARKET^ 
V  GUIDE 


The  study  of  any  one  State  and  its  cities  is  a  most  exacting  task.  But  the  very  thought 
of  an  analysis  of  ALL  the  markets  of  all  the  States  is  a  staggering  contemplation.  Tumble 
these  many  States  out  of  their  familiar  outline,  and  then  visualize  the  individual  cities,  towns,, 
villages  in  each,  with  their  individual  sources  of  income,  financial  statistics,  trading  areas, 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  progress,  banks,  charaaer  of  population,  newspapers,  retail 
outlets.  Sounds  well  nigh  impossible,  doesn't  it? 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies,  however,  know  where  to  look  for  this  intricate 
pattern  of  data  .  .  .  know  where  to  And  it  in  a  simplified,  quickly-accessible  form.  If  a  list 
of  five  hundred  markets  is  to  be  covered  via  newspapers,  here  is  the  answer  done  up  in  one 
compact  package — Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE, 

It  is  an  even  greater  Market  Guide  than  in  the  past — new  cover,  new  features,  increased 
lists  of  retail  outlets,  reference  data  as  to  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  and  its  National  Represen¬ 
tatives.  From  the  hour  that  a  new  edition  comes  from  the  press,  it  remains  on  executive 
desks  for  twelve  months  .  .  .  invaluable — a  perfectly-fitting  jig-saw  puzzle  for  busy  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  men. 

Think  how  invaluable  it  is  to  have  an  intimate  message  about  YOUR  paper  and  its. 
potentials  from  an  advertising  angle  in  a  medium  of  this  type  .  .  .  seen  daily  the  year  through 
during  split-seconds  when  newspaper  schedules  are  being  made  up.  Yes — the  MARKET 
GUIDE  carries  the  MARKET  STORY  of  your  area,  but  NOT  YOUR  STORY  OF  YOUR 
PAPER. 

THE  DEADLINE  HAS  ALMOST  BEEN  REACHED.  BUT  THERE’S  TIME 
FOR  YOUR  STORY  TO  APPEAR  ON  THE  PAGE  WITH  FACTS  ABOUT 
YOUR  CITY  AND  MARKET.  WE  HAVE  A  CREATIVE  STAFF  TO  CO¬ 
OPERATE  .  . .  LAYOUTS  WITH  COPY  CAN  STILL  BE  SUBMITTED.  NOT 
TO  BE  IN  THE  MARKET  GUIDE  IS— ACTUALLY— A  BUSINESS-GETTING 
HANDICAP.  NEWSPAPERS  IN  COMPETING  MARKETS  WILL  BE  IN  IT. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


PUBLICATION  FACTS 

page,  $275.00;  half  page,  $154.00; 
je,  $85.00;  eighth  page,  $55.00; 
qe,  $33.00.  Forms  close  Nov.  16. 
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The  Gallup  Poll  Sets  a  New  m 


♦  ESTABLISHED  scientific  polls  set  new 
records  on  election  day,  thereby  demonstrat¬ 
ing  again  their  reliability  in  the  continuous 
measurement  of  public 
opinion.  The  Fortune  poll 
duplicated  its  feat  of  1936 
by  coming  within  1  per 
cent  of  the  national  popu¬ 
lar  vote  figure. 


SETTING  a  new  all- 
time  record  in  polling 
history  with  its  48-state 
pre-election  survey,  the 
Gallup  Poll  indicated  the 
outcome  of  48  states  with 
an  average  error  or  devia¬ 
tion  of  only  2Y2  per  cent — considerably  un¬ 
der  the  previous  record  of  4  per  cent  average 
accuracy. 


♦  PARTICULARLY  pleasing  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  is  the 
continued  improvement  in  accuracy  over  a 
four-year  period. 


surveys  are  subject  to  a  normal  probability 
of  error  averaging  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  2V^  per  cent  error  in  the  1940  election 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  this  same 
normal  4  per  cent  error  has  been  eliminated 
or  permanently  reduced. 

WHEN  The  Institute  was  fortunate  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  outcome  of  the  1938  Lehman- 
Dewey  election  in  N.  Y.  State  within  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  the  feat  was  hailed  as  miracu¬ 
lous.  The  truth  is  that  such  a  microscopic 
error  can  not  be  achieved  except  with  luck. 
Infallibility  is  a  myth  belonging  to  the  lay¬ 
man  and  not  to  the  research  scientist. 

♦  NOW  the  seasoned  veteran  of  107  state, 
municipal,  and  national  election  surveys.  Dr. 
George  Gallup  is  pleased  that  scientific  sam¬ 
pling  methods  have  been  vindicated  again, 
but  he  is  equally  positive  that  improvements 
are  necessary  and  inevitable.  Some  of  these 
errors  are  pointed  out  below  on  this  page 
along  with  some  of  the  "bulls-eyes”  scored 
by  the  Gallup  Poll. 


IN  1936  the  state-by-state  error  of  the 
Gallup  Poll  forecast  averaged  6  per  cent.  In 
a  dozen  elections  covered  between  1936  and 
1940  this  average  error  was  reduced  to  4  per 
cent;  and  now,  on  November  5,  the  average 
error  was  reduced  to  2V2  per  cent — a  feat 
which  statisticians  will  regard  as  so  remark¬ 
able  that  it  may  never  be  equalled  again. 

SINCE  1935,  the  Institute  has  warned 
repeatedly  that  all  its  reports  and  election 


PUBLIC  Opinion  polls  do  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  the  outcome  of  elec¬ 
tions  but  these  tests  do  provide  a  means  of 
evaluating  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
methods. 

The  one  important  task  of  Institute  polls 
is  to  measure  and  report  the  currents  and 
trends  of  public  opinion  on  the  many  vital 
issues  which  confront  the  nation  and  may 
influence  its  destiny  for  decades  to  come. 


GALLUP  POLL'S  Average 
Deviation  From  Actual 


State  Returns 


(Normal  Average  Deviation 
to  be  Expected-  4%) 


Percentage  deviation— i 


Just  HOW  Accurate  W as  the  Gallup  Poll  on  h 


RIGHT 

ELECTION  GALLUP 


•  Majority  of  Popular  and  Elec* t oral 

VotON .  KooNovelt  Ke^osevelf 

•  lioKo  Elertion  in  Popular  Vote .  FUR  54.5%  FRR  52% 

•  Total  Possible  Electoral  Votef«  for 

Roosevelt .  44*1  473 

«  Sure  States  for  Willkie .  10  0 

«  Miniinuiii  Electoral  Votes  for  Willkie  tt3  .10 


•  “Rulls-Eyes!^ 


13  States  Reported  Within 
1%  of  Perfect  Accura€*y 
I  23  States  Reported  Within 
2%  of  Perfect  Accuracy 


WROl 

♦  THE  Gallup  Poll’s  average  | 
the  November  election  was  2V2  ■ 
must  be  recalled,  however,  that  no  • 
vey  pretends  to  infallibility.  The  ail 
is  to  be  within  the  normal  margin! 
in  this  case  4  percentage  points  anS 
mal  error  whenever  possible.  | 

THE  Gallup  Poll— in  its  final  rj 
tion — placed  19  states  in  the  "douW 
neither  candidate  had  a  majority  oft 
Nine  of  these  doubtful  states  were  s 
cratic  in  the  poll  and  ten  leaning 
election  eight  of  the  ten  doubtful  1 
Willkie  went  to  Roosevelt — the  avet 
in  these  eight  states  being  3*/4* 
allowed  for  a  4  per  cent  margin  01 
states  and  had  called  them  doubtu 

STATE-BY-STATE  —  election 
Gallup  Poll  under-estimat  ed  Pt*** 
jority  by  an  average  of  slightly  1** 
what  extent  this  deviation  was  due 
pling  process,  and  to  what  extert 
itself,  the  poll’s  statisticians  are  i 
discover. 


for  NOVEMBER  9,  1940 
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FOUR-YEAR  RECORD- 

The  Institute’s  record  of  accuracy  in  the  12  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  elections  which  it  has  surveyed 
between  1936  and  the  November  election  is  as 
follows: 


Election 


Maine  Senatorial  (1940)  RIGHT  within 

4% 

Maine  Gubernatorial 
(1940) 

RIGHT  within 

4% 

N.  Y.  Gubernatorial 
(1938) 

RIGHT  within 

V2% 

Congressional  (1938) 

RIGHT  within 

6  seats 

Maine  Gubernatorial 
(1938) 

RIGHT  within 

3% 

Georgia  Primary  (1938)  RIGHT  within 

2% 

Maryland  Primary 
(1938) 

RIGHT  within 

1% 

S.  Carolina  Primary 
(1938) 

RIGHT  within 

2% 

Kentucky  Primary 
(1938) 

RIGHT  within 

2% 

'  Maine  Sales  Tax  (1937)  RIGHT  within 

5% 

’  N.  Y.  Mayoralty  (1937) 

RIGHT  within 

4% 

'  Detroit  Mayoralty 
(1937) 

RIGHT  within 

2% 

1940  State-b^-State 

RECORD 


( %  Democratic ) 

Gallup 

Poll 

Actual  * 
Result 

Devia¬ 

tion 

ALABAMA 

86% 

86% 

0 

GEORGIA 

87 

87 

0 

LOUISIANA 

86 

86 

0 

MARYLAND 

59 

59 

0 

NEW  JERSEY' 

52 

52 

0 

WYOMING 

53 

53 

0 

ARKANSAS 

82 

81 

1 

CONNECTICUT 

53 

54 

1 

KANSAS 

43 

42 

1 

MINNESOTA 

51 

52 

1 

MISSISSIPPI 

94 

95 

1 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

46 

45 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

41 

42 

1 

DELAWARE 

56 

54 

2 

FLORIDA 

72 

74 

2 

MICHIGAN 

48 

50— 

2 

NEBRASKA 

41 

43 

2 

NEVADA 

56 

58 

2 

OKLAHOMA 

56 

58 

2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

97 

95 

2 

TEXAS 

79 

81 

2 

VIRGINIA 

70 

68 

2 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

59 

57 

2 

ARIZONA 

61 

64 

3 

CALIFORNIA 

56 

59 

3 

COLORADO 

45 

48 

3 

ILLINOIS 

48 

51 

3 

IOWA 

45 

48 

3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

51 

54 

3 

MISSOURI 

49 

52 

3 

NEW  YORK 

49 

52 

3 

OHIO 

49 

52 

3 

OREGON 

54 

51 

3 

RHODE  ISLAND 

54 

57 

3 

VERMONT 

42 

45 

3 

WASHINGTON 

57 

60 

3 

WISCONSIN 

48 

51 

3 

INDIANA 

45 

49 

4 

MONTANA 

57 

61 

4 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

49 

53 

4 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

72 

76 

4 

PENNSYLVANIA 

49 

53 

4 

TENNESSEE 

64 

68 

4 

NEW  MEXICO 

53 

58 

5 

IDAHO 

49 

55 

6 

KENTUCKY 

54 

60 

6 

MAINE 

43 

49 

6 

UTAH 

55 

62 

7 

Average  Deviation  . . . 

*  Latest  Available  Returns. 


Akin  to  Wirephoto  and  other  inventions  which 
have  speeded  up  the  tempo  of  modern  journalism, 
the  Gallup  Poll  is  in  reality  a  journalistic  invention 
which  measures  and  reports  the  swiftly  moving  trends 
of  opinion  on  today’s  news  events. 

Whereas  the  general  press  services,  A.P.,  U.P.,  and 
I.N.S.,  report  what  people  DO — this  Public  Opinion 
News  Service  reports  what  people  THINK. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBIIC  OPINION] 

Safes  Representatives: 

Publishers  Syndicate,  Chicago 
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GLANCES— BACKWARD  AND 
AHEAD 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  have  spoken  again, 

in  greater  numbers  than  have  ever  been 
recorded  in  a  national  election.  They  have  chosen 
a  course  opposite  to  that  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  business  leaders  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  press.  Their  decision  was  rendered  soberly, 
with  full  realization  that  it  meant  a  departure 
from  a  tradition  which  has  been  respected,  if 
never  before  tested,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  .\nd  we  see  on  all  sides  a  disposition 
to  accept  that  decision  without  rancor,  and  with 
a  full  realization  that  President  and  people  alike 
must  march  forward  to  the  national  destiny.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  an  opjHjrtunity  never  before  ac- 
c(»rded  any  American  to  consolidate  his  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  eight  years,  to  correct  mistakes, 
and,  barring  the  misfortune  of  war,  to  leave  oflRcc 
four  years  hence  with  the  knowledge  that  no 
President  had  ever  attempted  more  for  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  tasks  that  face  him  are  many  and 
difficult,  insoluble  unless  he  has  the  help  not  only 
of  the  27,000,000  who  gave  him  their  votes,  but 
of  the  23,000,000  who  did  not.  For  instance: 

1.  It  has  been  plainly  the  temper  of  the  voters 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  sent  to  any  foreign  war  area.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  executing  that  mandate  may  be 
great;  they  may  be  trifling  if  the  President 
icgards  the  mandate  as  paramount  to  every  con¬ 
sideration  but  an  imminent  invasion  of  our  terri¬ 
tory.  The  fact  now  appears  to  be  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  w'ant  the  American  flag  flying 
l*eside  the  Union  Jack  in  the  expected  eventual 
defeat  of  Hitleri.sm.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  it  there,  except  as  a  last  resort,  anxious  as 
the  majority  are  for  a  British  victory.  The  dic¬ 
tators  don’t  want  American  ships  in  the  North 
Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  under  American  com¬ 
mand,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  face  American 
aviation  and  American  mechanized  troops  on  their 
far-flung  lines  of  battle.  With  .\mericans  in  all  the 
way,  the  totalitarians  again  face  defeat  by  weight 
of  numbers  and  resources;  with  America  in  as  a 
supply  depot,  they  can  contemplate  a  face-saving 
peace. 

2.  The  domestic  national  income  must  lie  in¬ 
creased  substantially,  within  the  next  two  years, 
unless  the  burden  of  defense  armaments  is  to  be¬ 
come  so  grinding  as  to  be  intolerable.  Remember, 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  under  the  emotional  spur 
of  war;  we  shall  merely  be  in  the  hard,  punishing 
stage  of  preparing  for  an  unknown  eventuality. 
The  people  do  not  want  to  evade  the  taxes  that 
will  be  needed  to  pay  for  this  wholly  uneconomic 
load.  They  do  not  want  to  evade  it  by  inflation 
that  will  place  the  load  on  the  backs  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  salaried  people,  and  those  with  fixed  incomes. 
They  will  bear  it  willingly,  if  the  pace  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  can  be  stepped  up  .so  that 
there  will  be  additional  income  to  meet  higher 
taxes,  and  so  that  they  wdll  not  be  reduced  to  the 
guns  for  butter  existence  that  has  been  Germany’s 
for  nearly  10  years.  Sacrifice,  yes,  indeed;  but 
not  needless  sacrifice  of  the  necessities  and  com¬ 
forts  that  have  made  America  a  place  to  live  in 
and  a  place  to  die  for,  if  need  be. 

3.  Akin  to  that  must  be  a  more  intimate,  im¬ 
partial  knowledge  of  our  economic  circumstances. 
Figures  on  unemployment — 1932  vs.  1940 — were 
used  during  the  campaign  with  extreme  looseness 
by  both  parties.  The  fact  is  that  w-e  don’t  know 
what  we  mean  by  “unemployed.”  We  don’t  know 
how  many  people  were  actually  unable  to  find 
work  in  1932,  and  we  don't  Uxiay.  We  don’t 


Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth;  ...  let  thy  words 


l>e  few. — Ecclesiastes,  V,  2. 


know  why  each  or  all  of  them  were  idle,  and  we 
don’t  today.  We  know  that  there  is  a  marketl 
shortage  of  skilled  mechanics  today,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  Knudsen;  we  know  that  there  are  many 
thousands,  an  indefinite  number,  of  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  people  idle,  but  we  haven’t  deter¬ 
mined  yet  whether  they  can  be  trained  to  fill  our 
actual  needs.  There  is  a  great  and  costly  problem. 

4.  A  way  must  be  found  out  of  the  labor  chaos 
which  has  paralyzed  many  industries  since  1937, 
but  without  losing  any  of  the  substantial  gains 
that  organized  labor  has  made  under  the  New- 
Deal.  The  apparent  gains  by  labor  ought  to  be 
analyzed  to  separate  the  real  from  the  chimerical, 
the  benefits  to  the  employe  himself  apart  from 
those  which  merely  strengthen  a  labor  oligarchy. 
It  is  not  in  the  national  interest  that  production 
vital  for  our  daily  needs  and  for  national  defense 
should  be  slow  and  stopped  while  rival  organizers 
.squabble  for  the  right  to  collect  dues  and  exorbi¬ 
tant  “working  fees.”  Neither  is  it  in  the  national 
interest  that  a  federal  bureau  designed  to  protect 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  manner  of  a  soviet  commi.s.sar, 
riding  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  people  who 
must  provide  the  capital  and  the  opportunity  for 
labor.  It  is  not  in  the  national  interest  that  so- 
called  lalror  leaders  should  be  allowed  to  exploit 
their  followers  with  the  coo|)eration  of  corrupt 
employers,  nor  that  other  labor  leaders  should  use 
trade  unionism  as  a  ma.sk  for  the  destructive 
program  of  Marxism. 

5.  It  is  vital  that  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
now  on  relief  rolls  should  be  ab.sorl>ed  into  private 
industry  as  fully  and  as  quickly  as  po.s.sible.  It  is 
just  as  vital  that  they  be  relieved  of  the  yoke  of 
machine  politics  at  the  earliest  po.s.sible  moment. 
.\merican  politics  have  never  l)een  di.stingnished 
for  fair  fighting,  and  this  campaign  has  .seen 
jJenty  of  hits  below  the  foul  line,  but  to  our  mind, 
the  exploitation  of  poverty  by  the  dole-givers 
touches  a  new  low, 

6.  It  is  e.ssential  that  the  dead  hand  of  ixtlitics 
l)e  removed  from  the  slioulder  of  business  and 
c-pportunities  for  inve.stment.  Regulation  can  be 
sane  and  practical,  not  fanatical  and  doctrinaire 
as  it  has  been  during  much  of  the  past  six  years. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  all  business  involves  an 
clement  of  risk,  of  human  juclgment,  that  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  the  wi.sest  law-givers.  Attempt 
to  do  so  by  present  rigid  standards  can  be  held  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  plant 
and  heavy  machinery  now  handicapping  the  de¬ 
fense  effort.  Conflicts  of  policy  between  depart¬ 
ments  having  juri.sdiction  over  business  will  have 
to  be  reconciled  and  a  definite  policy  of  policing, 
taxing,  and  regulation  pursued  if  the  defen.se  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  to  Ix'  di.sastrously  snarled  in  months 
to  <‘ome. 

Realization  of  the  objectives  named  will  lead 
away  from,  not  toward,  the  dictatorship  of  which 
the  campaign  speakers  talked  so  much.  Its 
achievement  will  require  deep  and  honest  think¬ 
ing,  touched  with  a  minimum  of  partisanship, 
and  bent  on  creating  a  united  country  above  the 
rifts  of  this  campaign.  It  is  a  goal  worth  aiming 
at  for  any  (x-<'ii|)a!it  of  the  White  Hoii.sc. 


REPORTER  VS.  FIREMAN 

SOMETHING  has  hapi)ened  to  the  day  dreams 
of  the  American  boy.  In  years  gone  by  he 
yearned  to  be  a  fireman  when  he  grew  up.  Nor, 
apparently,  he  wants  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

The  .\merican  Hobby  Federation,  which  «. 
cently  conducted  its  fourth  annual  preference 
survey  among  50,000  New  York  boys  and  ^Is 
between  eight  and  sixteen  years,  reported  that 
the  largest  numlier  of  Ixsys — eighteen  per  cent- 
voted  in  favor  of  a  newspaper  career  in  answering 
the  que.stion:  “What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?”  Ranking  next  in  their  preferences  were 
medicine  and  law,  with  thirteen  per  cent  each. 

Comisarative  statistics  of  a  quarter  century  ago 
.nre  not  available,  but  off-hand  we’d  venture  the 
guess  that  the  exciting  life  of  the  fireman  appealed 
most  to  boys  in  this  age  range.  The  fundamental 
change  in  juvenile  ambitions  is  reflected  in  part  in  I 
the  increa.sed  popularity  of  journalism  schools, 
which  annually  turn  away  thou.sands  of  students 
whose  qualifications  are  not  among  the  highest. 

With  increa.sed  emphasis  given  to  .scluxsl  jour¬ 
nalism  in  today’s  extra-curricular  activities  and 
the  universal  human  urge  to  write  taken  into 
consideration  with  Hollywood’s  self-ap|x)inted  job 
of  unduly  glamorizing  the  newspaper  reporter,  it 
is  more  easily  understood  why  nearly  one  out  of 
every  five  boys  like  journalism  as  a  career. 

SACRED  COWS? 

WHEN  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum  entertained 
“Information,  Plea.se”  a  w-eek  or  so  ago,  one  of 
the  questions  put  to  the  learned  group  was  the 
authorship  of  the  quotation;  “It  stopped  short, 
never  to  go  again.”  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  had 
his  answer  in  the  air  like  a  Spitfire  chasing  a 
Heinkel.  “Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow!”  he 
.snapped.  The  usually  calm  and  accurate  Fadinian 
.seconded  the  nomination. 

Both  were  wrong,  as  Whidden  Graham,  invet¬ 
erate  writer  of  letters  to  the  editor,  informed,  he 
.says,  five  New  York  City  newspapers.  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote  “The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs.”  The 
(quotation  was  from  “My  Grandfather’s  Clock,”  a 
popular  .song  of  60  or  more  years  ago.  Mr. 
Graham,  in  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  chid¬ 
ing  the  New  York  papers  for  ignoring  his  correc¬ 
tion,  did  not  name  its  author. 

Mr.  Graham  implies  in  his  letter  to  us  that 
‘  Information,  Please”  and  its  radio  .sponsors  for 
the  past  several  years  have  become  “another 
sacred  cow  that  must  not  be  arlversely  criticized. 
To  us  the  inference  is  pointless.  The  error  was  of 
trifling  importance,  and  reflected  in  no  way  on 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  program  or  the  ment 
of  the  product  it  advertised.  It  was  not  a  news¬ 
paper  error,  except  that  the  Herald  Tribune  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  its  publication  of  the  program  tran¬ 
script  without  correction.  In  any  ca.se,  the  five 
newspajiers  to  which  Mr.  Graham  dirccU“d  hi* 
complaint  daily  receive  .scores  of  letters  on  ff 
more  interesting  and  important  qiiestion.s— 
have  to  omit  them  because  space  can’t  be  found 
for  their  printing.  There  may  be  sacred  cows  m 
journalism,  but  we  know  of  no  editors  who  are 
chasing  stray  beasties  down  byways  to  invest 
them  with  the  holy  wreaths  that  guarantee  io' 
inunity  from  all  adverse  mention.  There’s  I®" 
much  else  to  do. 


He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  coun¬ 
try  best.  —  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Inaugural 
Address,  March  5,  1877. 
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for  NOVEMBER  9,  1940 

the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and 

PERSONAL  MENTION  former  president  of  the  Interstate  Cir- 

f  - _ _  culation  Managers  Association,  won 

\EIL  VAN  SOOY,  publisher,  Azusa  awards  totaling  $3,240  last  week  in 
(Cal.)  Herald,  and  president  of  the  Charleston  from  Travelers  Insurance 
[  California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  Company  and  the  General  American 
I  sociation,  will  share  the  platform  with  Insurance  Co.  He  claimed  he  becanie 


Folks  Worth 
Knowing 


permanently  disabled  in  1937  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  Gazette  and  that 
the  sums  were  due  under  terms  of 
group  insurance  policies  taken  out  by 
the  Gazette  in  his  behalf  in  1926. 

William  C.  McIntyre,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Detroit  News. 
rounded  out  50  years  as  a  member  of 
the  News  organization  Nov.  5.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1890,  selling  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Miss  Kathleen  B.  Roche,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
cla.ssified  advertising  department  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  left  this  week  to 
study  voice  in  New  York. 


Ed  Ainsworth  permanently  disabled  m  1937  while  in 

and  Lee  Shippey,  - -  „  l  the  employ  of  the  Gazette  and  that 

los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times  col¬ 
umnists,  in  fea¬ 
tured  addresses 
befort  the 
Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  High 
School  Press 
convention  Nov. 

16. 

Ernst  P.  Rei- 

sen,  business  oiassnivu  uuvci  using  ucpcii  iiiiciii  ill 

manager  of  the  l^gjl  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 

.Irdmore  (Okla.)  Evening  Gazette,  left  this  week  to 

Daily  Ardmoreite,  and  Clyde  E.  Much-  study  voice  in  New  York, 
more,  publisher  of  the  Ponca  City 

(Okla.)  News,  have  been  appointed  — — — 
appeal  agents  for  local  draft  boards  jjjg  Editorial  Room 

under  the  selective  service.  _ 

T.  A.  Love,  publisher  of  the  Grand  „  ttadtsto  j- 

Forks  (B.  C.)  Gazette  and  mayor  of  WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  edi- 
Grand  Forks,  has  been  re-elected  as  of  the  Norfolk  Virgiman-Pilot, 

president  of  the  British  Columbia  will  address  the  seventh  annual  con- 
Lservative  Association  by  acclama-  Tidewater  Wholesale 


In  the  Editorial  Room 

WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 


tion  for  a  second  term. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 


vention  of  the  Tidewater  Wholesale 
Grocery  and  Feed  Association,  Inc.,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  13. 

Francis  P.  Douglas,  for  the  past  17 


elected  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  yfr^  ^ity  editor  of  the  St.  Loms 
Joint  Committee  to  Curtail  the  Trans-  Globe  -  Democrat,  has  resigned  that 
migration  of  Virginia  Source  Materials  Posjhon  to  become  news  editor  of 
,  ntbpr  Radio  Station  KMOX  of  St.  Louis.  He 

TIT  u  i:-  u  II  u  r  *u  succeeded  by  Charles  Clayton, 

Wilton  E  Ifell,  publisher  of  the  assistant  city  editor,  and  an  employee 


Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Independent  graduation  in 

and  Erening  Daily  Mail,  was  the  prin-  f^om  the  University  of  Missouri 

cipal  speaker  at  the  annual  state  con-  journalism, 

venbon  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  of  the  _ 

Florida  Publicity  Directors  Associa-  Lawrence  de  Neufville  for  the  past 
tion.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  five  years  a  inem^r  of  Reuters  New 
member  of  the  association.  York  editorial  staff,  has  joined  Young 


member  of  the  association.  York  editorial  staff,  has  joined  Young 

America  magazine  as  an  associate  edi- 
tor.  Mr.  de  Neufville  is  Assistant  Sec- 
In  the  Business  Office  retary  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 

- Press  Correspondents  in  the  United 

WILL  H.  CLEWS,  classified  adver-  States. 


JOHN  BARRY,  editor  of  the  Boston  | 
Globe’s  War  Diary,  is  one  of  New 
England’s  most  versatile  and  compe¬ 
tent  newspaper¬ 
men.  In  his  20 
years  on  the 
Globe  Barry  has 
d  i  s  t  i  nguished 
himself  in  prac- 
t i c  a  1 1  y  every 
pheise  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Barry  may  al¬ 
so  have  claims 
to  being  the 
hardest  work¬ 
ing  metropolitan 
newsman.  Here’s  Barry 

his  average  pres¬ 
ent  work  week:  He  reads  about  75,000 
words  of  telegraph  copy  every  day 
and  boils  this  amount  down  to  from 
700  to  1,000  words  for  his  column  War 
Diary.  In  addition  he  reads  all  sorts 
of  magazines  on  war  subjects  and 
books  on  military  strategy,  having 
so  far  since  the  war  started  consumed 
eighty.  His  chronological  diary,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  Barry  thinks,  is 
now  up  around  180,000  words  and  will 
be  eventually  published. 

He  has  the  task  of  supervising  map 
making  at  the  Globe.  Three  nights 
a  week  he  broadcasts  in  commentator 
style  an  average  of  2,500  words  over 
WBZ  and  WBZA. 

While  still  a  student  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  20  years  ago,  Barry  started  on 
the  Globe  nights  reading  exchange 
copy.  He  then  spent  five  years  on 
district  work  followed  by  several 
years  covering  the  courts.  He  came 
into  prominence  in  the  profession 
when  he  specialized  in  political  writ¬ 
ing  and  again  when  he  conducted  a 
sport  column. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
four  children. 


“Roosevelt 
will  be 
elected 
for  a 

third  term** — 


tising  manager  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont  for  the 


Paul  W.  Jones,  state  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  been  elected  as- 


iMt  two  years,  has  joined  Radio  Sta-  sociate  chairman  of  the  Tuesday  Noon 
tion  WFBC,  Greenville,  as  commercial  Forum  in  that  city. 


— said 

THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 

the  Saturday 

I 

before  he  was 

I  Once  again  Drew  Pearson  and 
(Robert  S.  Allen  flatly  have  called 
the  turn  on  an  uncertain  Presi- 


manager.  Roland  L.  Chandler,  who 
has  been  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeds  Clews. 

Robert  E.  West  has  been  appointed 


C.  E.  Engelbrecht,  for  many  years 
personal  photographer  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  will  be  director  of  press 
relations  at  the  Miami  Biltmore  Coun- 


tional  News  Service,  will  leave  for  the  the  turn  on  an  uncertain  Presi- 
West  Coast  Nov.  10  to  make  a  series  election, 

ot  addresses.  ' 

Prof.  William  Taylor,  chairman,  I,  ,  ...  .  i 

School  of  Journalism  at  Kent  State  1936  they  came  within  a  single 


Classified  advertising  manager  of  the  try  Club  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  this 
opokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  season. 


and  Daily  Chronicle. 

Patrick  M.  Feeney,  advertising  man- 


Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 


Evening  News,  economic  commentator  for  Intema- 

and  Harry  Wapshare,  business  mana- _ _ _ 

ger,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  have  been 
named  to  a  committee  of  the  Newark 
Advertising  Club  which  will  pick 
Newark’s  1940  outstanding  citizen. 

Charles  M.  Staniels,  clerk  in  the^  •  •  •  Oltr  rVtOAV  k 
treasurer’s  department.  Providence  I 

hfrthdi  ^  “We  did  not  discover  iinti 

cirthday  anniversary  Oct.  26  by  work-'  _  . 

ing  as  usual  and  declaring  he  never  OUT  Monday  etiltions  that  y 

Departrnentj  gejij  ug  (}je  current  releasi 

members  presented  him  a  travelling  .  i  r  i-r  .. 

bag.  He  started  with  the  Journal  ini  instead  ol  iTasolme  Allev, 
1874.  4  11  _ 1-11 _ 


University,  Kent,  O.,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Explorer’s  Club  of 
New  York  City  in  recognition  of  his 
travels  around  Coral  Island  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Norman  Astor,  Buffalo  Evening 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


popU\ 


strip! 


Lowles  McMillan  resigned  as  ad-i 
'^fi^'tig  manager  for  the  Logan  I 
(W.  Va.)  Banner  and  has  assumed  the, 
l^st  of  circulation  manager  of  the! 

untington  (W.Va.)  Publishing  Com-j 
Pany.  I 

J.  D.  Whetstone  has  been  named 
Classified  manager  of  the  Tampa  Daily . 
limes,  effective  Nov.  4.  He  resigned, 
as  classified  manager  of  the  White 
oins  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Dispatch,  one 
0  the  Macy  Westchester  group,  to  go, 
0  Tampa.  Previously  he  had  been' 
Classified  manager  of  the  New  Ro-| 
chelJc  Standard  Star.  | 

Chester  H.  Roberts,  formerly  with 


“We  did  not  discover  until  we  came  to  the  makeup  of 
our  Monday  editions  that  your  shipping  department  had 
sent  us  the  current  releases  of  the  Moon  Mullins  strip 
instead  of  Gasoline  Alley.  The  omission  of  Gasoline 
Alley,  which  became  necessary  therefore,  caused  conster¬ 
nation  among  our  readers  and  embarrassment  for  us. 
Happily  the  Argus-Leader  at  Sioux  Falls  came  to  our 
rescue  and  let  us  have  its  Gasoline  Alley  mats;  and  so 
we  missed  only  one  day.  At  least  we  discovered  what  we 
already  knew  ijuite  w'cll,  that  Gasoline  Aliev  is  notv  our 
most  popular  strip."'  (Signed)  A.  F.  Allen,  Editor  of 
The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal — October  29th,  1940. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  General  Mana9(r  •  NEWS  RUILDING,  New  Yorh  .  TRIRUNE  TOWER.  Chicoso 


State  of  foretelling  exactly  the 
Roosevelt-Landon  campaign  re¬ 
sult.  Now  in  1940  they  again  have 
beaten  the  actual  news  to  the 
I  punch — citing  reasons  for  their 
(prophecy  which  events  confirm. 

Pearson  and  .Allen  made  their 
! third-term  prediction  after  two 
months'  intensive,  first-hand  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  political  scene.  They 
found  their  own  facts,  from  them 
charted  the  inevitable  trend  — 
which  no  public  opinion  poll  so 
'explicitly,  positively  pointed  to. 

For  sainiiles  of  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND, 

please  write  to 
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of  Retail  Grocers,  at  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  Oct.  29. 


News  staff  reporter,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  106th  Field  Artillery  at 
Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  Del  Ray,  another 
News  reporter,  is  covering  the  174th 
Infantry  at  Ft.  Dix.  Both  Army  units 
are  Buffalo  divisions. 

Raymond  Brewster,  editor  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  named  to  a  10-man  food 
defense  council  to  “prevent  price- 
spiraling”  and  to  “avoid  the  label  of 
‘profiteer’  becoming  attached  to  re¬ 
tailers,”  at  the  eighth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Virginia  Association 
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Samuel  Willson  Sterrett,  21,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Evening  Leader,  the  first  man 
in  Staunton  to  volunteer  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  will  head  the 
order  list  to  be  prepared  by  Staun¬ 
ton’s  registration  board.  Sterrett  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  draft  board  chair¬ 
man,  waived  all  rights  as  to  order  of 
induction  as  established  by  the  lottery 
in  Washington,  and  volunteered  for  a 
year’s  service. 

Arundel  Cotter,  industrial  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  addressed 
the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter,  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants  at  the  Hotel  Gibson.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  recently. 

James  C.  Latimer,  staff  writer,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  covered, 
on  the  spot,  the  activities  of  the  Ex¬ 
plorers’  Club  last  week  in  its  effort  to 
ascertain  if  the  so-called  Endless  Cav¬ 
erns  of  Virginia,  at  New  Market,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia, 
are  really  endless.  Latimer  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  photographer. 

Martin  Sheridan,  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  feature  writer,  left  Nov.  4  for 
Key  West,  Fla.,  where  he  will  sail  on 
the  schooner  A.  M.  Adams  for  the 
Nicaraguan  coast  to  engage  in  a  hiuit 
for  giant  sea  turtles.  Sheridan  will  be 
gone  for  10  weeks,  making  black  and 
white  and  Kodachrome  stills  and  a 
colored  movie  for  a  national  maga¬ 
zine.  He  will  also  write  a  story  on  the 
industry. 

Ramon  Fobes,  has  been  promoted 
to  suburban  editor  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  succeeding  Frank  F. 
Bauer,  Jr.,  resigned.  Fobes  has  been 
assistant. 

Everett  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  State  College,  has 
joined  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
as  a  reporter. 

C.  A.  Price,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  after  45  years’  continuous 
service,  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College 
Extension  Service. 

C.  William  Duncan,  reporter  and  re- 
writeman,  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Nov.  1  at  Lam- 
kenau  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  The 
child  has  been  named  William  Addi¬ 
son  Duncan. 

Claude  V.  Barrow,  oil  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  and  Mrs. 
Barrow,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Betsy,  bom  Oct.  28  at  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  Sampson,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  sports  writer,  Jerry  Nason, 
Boston  Globe  sports  writer,  and  Neal 
O’Hara,  Boston  Traveler  columnist 
and  feature  writer,  all  contributed 
signed  stories  to  the  souvenir  book 
for  the  recent  Harvard-Michigan  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Ward  E.  Duffy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Magnell,  financial  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  were 
guests  of  the  United  Air  Lines  last 
week  on  a  survey  flight  over  a  pro¬ 
posed  direct  route  from  Hartford  to 
Cleveland. 

H.  Walter  Heinz,  editorial  staff, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post;  Edward  J.  Len¬ 
non,  Boston  Globe;  James  E.  Mc- 
Enaney,  Boston  American;  and 
Thomas  O’Sullivan,  Boston  Traveler, 
were  members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  big  dinner  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  tendered  Governor  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall.  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  of 
Boston,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
1940  national  American  Legion  con¬ 
vention  corporation  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Oct.  30. 


Larry  C.  Greene,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Columbus  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  was  named  Nov,  4  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  George  G.  Whitehead  as 
publicity  director  for  the  Republican 
Ohio  organization  and  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Republican  News. 

Captain  Charles  M.  Cummings,  news 
editor,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
will  complete  in  January  a  six-month 
tour  of  active  duty  at  Fort  Hayes  in 
Columbus. 

Gilbert  Hill,  reporter  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  recently  contrib¬ 
uted  an  article  to  Nation’s  Business. 
It  is  one  of  several  articles  he  has 
written  for  the  magazine. 

Charles  V.  Weaver  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  copy  desk  has 
been  ordered  into  the  United  States 
naval  service.  Weaver  is  lieutenant 
commander  of  the  19th  naval  reserve 
division  and  will  begin  preparing  for 
the  induction  into  service  of  the  19th 
and  20th  divisions  of  Portland  now 
under  “stand  by”  orders. 

Julian  LaRose  Harris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  with 
Mrs.  Harris,  is  spending  his  vacation 
at  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla.  Florian  E. 
“Sandy”  Wood,  formerly  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  more  recently  co-publisher 
of  the  Carthage  (Tenn.)  Courier,  has 
joined  the  copydesk  staff  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times.  Henry  Clay  Evans, 
Jr.,  who  was  editor  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Nashville  Times,  has  joined  the 
Chattanooga  Times. 

Christy  McDevitt,  managing  editor 
of  Wells  (B.  C.)  Chronicle,  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  joiUTialism  class 
of  Wells  High  School  last  week. 

Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union, 
and  Roy  Pinkerton,  editor,  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press,  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  executive  board  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Both  have  been  members 
of  the  advisory  board.  They  were 
selected  to  succeed  William  S.  Kel¬ 
logg  and  W.  Clifford  McDowell. 


Wedding  Bells 


(J^bituarp 


CORNELIUS  J.  (Connie)  HEFFER- 

NAN,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
sports  writer,  to  Miss  Phyllis  Joan 
Tacelly,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  OcL  28,  in 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church, 
Watervliet. 

James  L.  Turrentine,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  McNerney,  of  Car¬ 
thage,  Mo.,  there,  Nov.  2. 

Gilbert  Love  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  editorial  staff  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Kirk,  at  Pittsburgh,  Nov,  2. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  reporter,  to  Miss  Frances  A. 
Burauskas,  at  Waterbury,  Oct.  26. 


EDWARD  M.  LUCAS,  65,  for  30  years 

a  newspaperman  in  western  Michi¬ 
gan,  died  Oct.  30  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
began  his  newspaper  work  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  He  worked  on  the  Crrand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald — of  which  he 
once  was  managing  editor;  the  Canon 
City  (Mich.)  Gazette,  and  the  Laiwing 
(Mich.)  Capital-News,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  staff. 

Truman  R.  “Rex”  King,  43,  one  of 
the  senior  executives  of  Cockfield, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Toronto,  died  Nov.  1 
there. 

David  Shapiro,  68,  publisher  of  The 
Day,  Jewish  daily  newspaper  in  New 
York,  died  Nov.  2  of  cerebral  hemor- 
ihage  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Loren  Stahl,  65,  died  Nov.  1 
at  her  home  in  Carey,  O.,  from  which 
she  corresponded  for  the  Toledo 
Times,  Marion  Star,  Findlay  Republi¬ 
can-Courier  and  Upper  SandvAy 
Chief -Union. 

Mrs.  Pearl  E.  McCulloch,  60,  wife 
of  Austin  E.  McCullough,  managiiig 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  and  mother  of  Huston 
McCullough,  political  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
and  Dean  R.  McCullough,  night  e^- 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt, 
died  Oct.  31  at  Lancaster. 

Allen  Hotchkiss,  70,  for  25  years 
business  manager  of  the  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Record,  died  Nov.  3. 

W.  I.  Ross,  61,  correspondent  in 
Sedan,  Kan.,  for  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal,  and  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Oct.  28  in  a  Winfield,  Kan., 
hospital. 

Fenton  E.  Sterne,  45,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index,  died  Sunday, 
Nov.  3,  at  the  home  of  his  mother  at 
Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  Va. 

Edward  A.  Charlton,  65,  for  40 
years  a  newspaperman,  died  in  San 
Francisco  Oct.  30  of  heart  disease.  He 
was  formerly  marine  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Frederick  A.  Smith,  65,  former  city 
editor  and  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  Oct.  26  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
where  he  was  directing  the  publicity 
of  the  Willkie-McNary  clubs  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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KNOWLAND  HONORED 

J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  was  honored  at 


HEADS  N.  C.  DAILIES 

W.  K.  Hoyt  of  the  Winston-Salem  |. 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel  was  re-  j 
elected  chairman  of  the  Associated  i 
Dailies  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  at  the  armual  meeting  at 
the  Cherry  Hotel  Wilson,  N.  C.  Le<  ' 
B.  Weathers  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  i 
Star  was  re-elected  vice-chairman  of  | 
the  group,  and  Frank  Daniels  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  was  re¬ 
named  secretary-treasurer.  The  group 


dinner  last  Saturday  on  the  occasion  was  tendered  a  luncheon  by  John  D' 

-.r  A.1 _ oFxt. _ • _  ^  -  _  \ 


of  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  entry 
into  the  Tribune  organization.  With 
A.  B.  Foresterer,  business  manager, 
acting  as  master  of  ceremonies,  50 
veterans  of  the  Tribune  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  met  in  Mr.  Knowland’s 
honor  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 


Gold,  editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Times,  at  which  Chairman  Hoyt  pre¬ 
sided. 


TALL  STORY  CONTEST 


FURNISHES  POSTER 

A  drawing  by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick 
editorial  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Lo^ 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  made  the  om* 


The  second  annual  National  True  cial  campaign  poster  for  the  annuJ 
Tall  Story  Contest  for  newspaper  men  charities  campaign  which  opens  this 


and  women  has  been  opened  by  the 
Indiana  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Only  members  of  the 
Fourth  Elstate  will  be  eligible  for  the 
contest,  which  will  close  at  midnight, 
Jan.  15,  1941. 


month  in  St.  Louis.  Entitled,  “Tlwy 
Didn’t  Pass  By,”  it  depicts  a  sc^ 
along  the  covert  wagon  trail  of  P*®' 
neer  days  to  illustrate  work  of  loo** 
participating  organizations  in  aidim 
those  in  distress. 
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for  NOVEMBER  9.  1940 

Cabot  Prizes  Awarded 
To  Four  Journalists 

J.  1.  Miller  of  U.P.  and  Three  Latin  Americans 
Honored  for  Promoting  Pan  American 


Unity  Through  Press 

the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  prizes  for 
1940  were  awarded  Thursday  by 
Columbia  University  to  James  I. 
'Jiller,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Press  Associations  for  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  three  Central  and  South 
.American  journalists  for  their  contri- 


ccmmon  sense  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  repudiate  impure  journalism  and 
we  ought  to  proclaim  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is,  in  fact,  the  air 
without  which  no  real  democracy  can 
live,  no  real  civilization  can  exist. 
We  cannot  create  a  vacuum  for  fear 


James  I.  Miller  Augustin  Edwards  Enrique  Santos  Rafael  H.  Valle 


butions  toward  growing  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  unity. 

Augustin  Edwards,  publisher  of  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Enrique 
Santos,  co-director  of  El  Tiempo,  Bo¬ 
gota,  Columbia,  and  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle,  Mexico  City  correspondent  for 
many  Latin  American  newspapers, 
shared  the  Cabot  honors  with  Mr. 
Miller,  who  is  the  first  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  one  of  the 
awards  established  in  1938  by  God¬ 
frey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston  in  honor 
of  his  wife,  the  late  Maria  Moors 
Cabot.  The  prizes  are  given  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  service  in  journal¬ 
ism  which  shall  advance  sympathetic 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

Presented  at  Convocation 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  at 
a  special  convocation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  4  p.m.  Thursday.  First  public 
announcement  of  the  names  of  the 
winners  was  made  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  Wednesday  evening. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
's’hich  nominated  the  recipients,  in¬ 
troduced  the  guests  at  the  dinner. 
Speakers  were  Dr.  Butler;  Mayor  Fio- 
rtllo  H.  LaGuardia  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Augustin  Edwards  spoke  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  award  winners. 

“Journalism,  for  those  who  take  it 
at  its  true  value  and  importance,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  It  involves  great 
responsibilities,  many  a  time  lightly 
taken  by  some  who  do  not  realize 
^at  harm  a  simple  sentence  may  do. 
The  power  of  the  press,  denied  by 
some,  overrated  by  others,  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  latent  one,  that  spurts  out 
and  influences  the  course  of  events 
at  the  most  unexpected  moments.  We 
jniow  peoples  and  governments  who 
believe  that  the  power  of  the  press. 
-0  great  and  so  awkward  at  times, 
should  be  curtailed  or  even  sup¬ 
pressed.  What  greater  misfortune 
could  befall  the  world,  the  cause  of 
J^tice,  the  march  of  progress  and,  in 
short,  the  welfare  of  humanity!  The 
excesses  and  mischievous  doings  of 
certain  unweildy  newspapers  find 
^eir  remedy  in  their  own  discredit. 
We  should  have  confidence  in  the 


of  the  air  being  poisoned. 

Pico  for  Peace 

“Allow  me  once  more  to  say  that 
freedom  is  essential,  not  only  for 
journalism,  but  for  every  human  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“In  this  great  cause  of  real  peace 
for  the  world,  in  which  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Americas 
must  be  the  cornerstone,  journalism 
can  fight  one  of  the  most  glorious 
battles  of  its  existence,  and  show  that 
the  power  of  the  press  can  and  should 
be  used,  above  all,  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  at  large.” 

After  the  ceremony  in  New  York 
the  prize  winners  journeyed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  guests  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
director-general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  at  the  Union’s  building.  They 
also  were  to  attend  one  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  press  conferences,  and  call 
upon  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
and  other  officials. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  of  the  U.P.  for  two 
decades  and  has  been  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  South  America  since  1923. 
He  directs  the  servicing  of  135  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America  with  com¬ 
plete  U  P.  service  daily  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  to  build  up  the  flow  of 


news  to  South  America,  several  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America  publish  a 
larger  volume  of  foreign  news  than 
any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  received  his  education  at  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

Published  Year  Book 

Mr.  Edwards,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versidad  Tecnica  Santa  Maria,  near 
Valparaiso,  is  prominent  in  Chilean 
politics,  diplomacy,  finance,  and  jovir- 
nalism.  He  has  presided  at  sessions 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  at  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Conference.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  volumes.  Last 
year  El  Mercurio  published  Anuario 
Intemacional  Americano,  1,417  pages, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  reference  books  on  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Santos,  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
is  author  of  the  column  of  editorial 
comment,  Danza  de  las  Horas  (Dance 
of  the  Hours) ,  in  that  paper.  He  signs 
the  column  “Caliban.”  He  has  been 
a  member  of  El  Tiempo’s  staff  since 
1921.  He  has  served  in  various  edi¬ 
torial  executive  capacities  on  El 
Tiempo,  of  which  his  brother.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eduardo  Santos  of  Colombia, 
was  formerly  the  owner. 

Mr.  Valle  is  professor  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America,  Faculty  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Letters,  Universidad  Nacional 
de  Mexico,  and  formerly  was  editor 
of  Excelsior  of  Mexico,  D.  F.,  and  El 
Universal  of  that  city.  For  many  years 
the  Honduran  professor  has  been  the 
correspondent  in  Mexico  City  of  14 
Latin  American  papers.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  Cabot  prize  chiefly  because 
of  his  work  as  a  commentator  on 
Mexican  affairs. 

The  gold  medals,  which  are  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  what  might  be  called  in¬ 
tellectual  hemisphere  defense,  are 


conferred  for  “any  material  published 
in  the  news  or  editorial  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  or  may  recognize  an  edi¬ 
torial  or  news  policy  which  promotes 
mutual  public  understanding.”  An 
honorarium  of  $1,000  accompanies 
each  award  to  enable  the  winner  to 
be  present  when  the  medal  is  con¬ 
ferred. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  four 
medals  to  the  prize  winners,  plaques 
are  to  go  to  the  United  Press,  El  Mer¬ 
curio  and  El  Tiempo.  Since  the 
fourth  recipient,  Mr.  Valle,  is  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  number  of  newspapers, 
no  plaque  for  an  individual  newspaper 
is  being  awarded  in  this  instance. 

PATTERSON  RETmES 

Chicago,  Nov.  6 — Wright  Patterson, 
veteran  editor  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  for  the  past  50  years, 
retired  on  Nov.  1,  becoming  editor 
emeritus  of  WNU.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Abraham  Hurwitz,  who 
jo.ned  the  organization  in  January  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Patterson  plans  to  go 
to  California  in  the  near  future.  He 
will  continue  to  contribute  editorial 
material  to  WNU.  Mr.  Hurwitz  is  a 
newspapier  editor  of  nearly  25  years’ 
experience.  He  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Star,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal  and  more  recently  with  the 
Heading  (Pa.)  Times. 

PHILLIPS  TO'SPEAK 

Boston,  Nov.  6 — Frank  E.  Phillips, 
manager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  will  speak  on 
“The  wage  and  hour  law  and  how 
it  applies  to  the  publishing  business” 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  Nov.  12.  A  morning 
discussion,  with  “Selling  Your  Home 
Town  Paper”  as  the  topic,  will  deal 
with  the  NEA  program. 
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Crown  Tells  La.  Expose  Story 
As  Mellett  Lecturer  in  Indiana 

ASSERTING  that  “we  of  the  press  Mellett  learned  that  all  men  should  Major  Crown  continued  the  sto 

belong  to  the  greatest  profession  in  be  free  and  equal,  that  none  should  be  the  highway  department  truck  Ic 
the  world,”  Major  James  E.  Crown,  granted  special  privileges,  that  de-  with  building  material  fabricate 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  the  cency  and  honesty  should  apply  to  the  state  university,  delivered 
New  Orleans  States,  delivering  the  government  as  well  as  to  private  life.”  relative  of  a  member  of  Gov 
Don  R.  Mellett  Lecture,  Friday  eve-  Major  Crown  told  of  Long’s  rise  to  Richard  W.  Leche’s  staff,  which 

nmg  at  Indiana  University,  Blooming-  - nhntoeranhpd  hv  thp  States’  car 

ton.  related  the  story  of  the  fight 
against  the  Huey  Long  political  ma- 
(hine  and  the  newspapers’  expose  of 
graft. 

“Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  will  go 
down  as  a  momentous  year  in  the 
glamorous  history  of  Louisiana,  a  state 
that  has  lived  in  a  grand  manner  under 
five  flags,”  Major  Crown  stated.  “In 
January  of  this  year,  following  the 
first  primary,  I  spoke  in  Oklahoma 
City  ^fore  a  gathering  of  editors  and 
publishers.  I  greeted  them  as  one 
from  a  state  imredeemed,  unpurified, 
unsanctified  but  in  process  of  drastic 
fumigation. 

Fumigation  Compiated 

“Tonight  I  come  to  you  bearing  the 
same  message,  except  to  say  that  the 
process  of  fumigation  has  progressed 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  soon  hope 
to  enter  the  realm  of  the  redeemed, 
the  sanctified  and  the  purified.  The 
sun  of  freedom  and  liberty  at  long  last 

has  broken  through  the  dark  clouds  ,- 

of  hate,  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  James  E.  Crown 

corruption  that  so  long  defiled  the  Democracy  Needs  Free  frt 

once  smiling  rivers  and  bayous  and  power  in  1928  as  goyenmr.  There  “What  Sam  Jones  said,  ladie 


H  Him  _  political  gangsters  were  in  control  of 

■■  T  L"  coiu-ts.  They  called* 

"I  J  V  b’^ng  newspapers,  but  they  coitU 

•  •  ^  •  demagogues  and  did  prove  it.  , 

Lecturer  in  Indiana 

lo  you  publishers  and  editors  who 
fear  that  the  press  is  losing  in  influ- 

ellett  learned  that  all  men  should  Major  Crown  continued  the  story  of  ence,  I  say  to  you,  go  among  the  men 
!  free  and  equal,  that  none  should  be  the  highway  department  truck  loaded  and  women  on  your  respective  stafh  j 

anted  special  privileges,  that  de-  with  building  material  fabricated  at  and  get  their  views.  >Then  courage 

ncy  and  honesty  should  apply  to  the  state  university,  delivered  to  a  and  a  sense  of  duty  will  come  again 

ivemment  as  well  as  to  private  life.”  relative  of  a  member  of  Governor  to  bless  you.  A  great  many  news- 
Major  Crown  told  of  Long’s  rise  to  Richard  W.  Leche’s  staff,  which  was  papermen  and  women  frequently  as- 

- photographed  by  the  States’  camera-  &\ime  a  defeatist  attitude.  I  want  to 

man  and  an  airtight  case  sprung  in  .say  to  you  that  I  belong  to  the  greatest 

the  newspaper  revealing  the  graft,  profession  in  the  world,  that  I  am  a 

The  convictions  of  James  Monroe  representative  of  that  profession.  I  be- 

Smith  and  Gov.  Leche  and  others  were  lieve  that  the  fourth  estate  is  fte 

unfolded.  Altogether  145  top-flight  greatest  estate.  I  believe  that  ever)' 

machine  politicians  are  under  indict-  editor  and  every  reporter  should  be  a 

ment  for  financial  crookery  affecting,  leader  in  his  or  her  community.  I  be- 

the  state.  lieve  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lead  the 


the  state.  lieve  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lead  the 

Then  followed  the  legal  fight  to  put  people  onward  and  upward  to  the 
Sam  Jones  in  the  governor’s  chair  and  heights  where  they  belong, 
clean  up  the  political  situation,  and  -j^y  father  was  a  Virginia  circuit 

the  important  part  played  in  it  by  He  carried  the  Gospel  of  the 

every  newspaper  m  the  state.  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  into  the  val- 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  ^me  of  his  j^yg  hills,  along  the 

leaders  Sam  Jones  said:  I  want  to  rivers  and  the  seashore.  He  built 
express  here  my  honest  opinion  on  churches,  he  baptized  children,  he 
how  this  great  victory  for  the  people  byin  schools,  he  married  thousani, 
was  won.  I  believe  you  know  how  it  intoned,  T  am  the  resurrection  and 
v/as  done.  If  you  dont,  I  want  to  say  f^e  life,’  at  many  tombs.  He  was  a 
ihat  without  the  help  of  the  news-  great  and  a  good  man.  But  I  say  with 
papers  of  Louisiana,  without  their  ..n  reverence  to  his  memory,  that  I, 
vigilance  and  continued  watchfulness,  dinner  that  I  am,  have  done  more  good 
without  their  courap,  without  their  jn  the  world  than  he  could  ever  have 
desperate  fighting,  the  forces  backing  jone.  I  have  done  it  because  every 
better  things  for  Louisiana  could  never  day  through  a  newspaper,  through  the 
liave  won.  'instrument  given  me,  I  speak  to  mil- 

Democracy  N««ds  Free  Press  lions  of  more  people  than  he  ever  dii 


he  intoned,  T  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,’  at  many  tombs.  He  was  a 
great  and  a  good  man.  But  I  say  with 


liave  won.’ 

Democracy  Needs  Free  Press 


once  smiling  rivers  and  bayous  and  power  in  1928  as  goyenmr.  Ihere  “What  Sam  Jones  said,  ladies  .and  Like  all  editors  and  publishers,  I  have 
deltas  and  plains  and  red  hills  of  our  were  some  of  us  who  thought  that  gentlemen,  is  true  not  only  of  Louis-  built  churches  and  schools.  I  have 
Louisiana.  Louisiana  was  entering  upon  a  new  America,  all  helped  raise  funds  for  the  needy.  I 

“Our  people  in  the  Pelican  State  period  of  freedoin  and  justire.  We  over  the  world.  Without  a  courageous  have  conducted  reforms  that  have 
have  at  last  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  were  qui^ly  disillusioned.  had  prgss^  without  a  free  press,  democracy  brought  blessings  to  thousands.  I  have 

the  shackles  that  bound  them  to  the  been  in  office  only  a  few  montl^  be-  would  soon  perish  from  the  earth,  taught  principles  that  have  led  hun- 
chariot  wheels,  of  cruel  dictators  who  fere  he  assumed  dictatorial  authority  j  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  dreds  of  men  and  women  to  better 


fattened  on  the  sufferings  of  the  ‘^^er  every  governmental  function. 


people. 

“Tonight  I  hope  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  a  new  Louisiana  and  why.  And 


Major  Crown  stated. 

Smokescraan  for  Ploffingt 


editor,  of  every  reporter,  of  every  pub-  lives, 
lisher,  of  every  newspaper,  to  fight  for 
what  is  right  and  just.  It  shouldn’t  »'t<i 


Through  his  subservient  legislature  take  courage  to  battle  for  right. 


Newspaper  Leadership 

“There  has  never  been  a  great 
movement  in  any  community  that 


I  feel  that  here,  at  the  University  of  he  passed  bills  written  by  himself.  He  it  takes  is  a  realization  of  what  is  duty,  leadership  has  not  been  taken  by  the 
Indiana,  which  is  commemorating  Don  issued  bonds  for  all  kinds  of  public  And  while  it  is  our  duty  to  tear  down  pewspapers  of  that  community. 

R.  Mellett  who  gave  his  life  in  a  fight  improvements  and  built  schools,  roads,  that  which  is  evil,  that  which  is  cor-  “Newspapermen  are  greater  than 
against  vice  and  corruption,  is  the  bridges.  “But  all  of  this  proved  only  lupt,  it  is  even  more  our  duty  to  build  lawyers  because  they  constantly  teach 
proper  place  to  tell  it.  It  is  not  too  a  smokescreen  for  the  nefarious  plot-  up  that  which  is  good,  that  which  is  justice  and  truth.  They  constantly 
much  to  assume  that  Louisiana  owes  tings  of  his  political  machine.”  right.  Then  the  situation  will  clarify  },dvocate  laws  that  prevent  crime, 

its  freedom  today  to  his  great  ex-  “In  addition  to  his  bodyguards  itself.  Never  tear  a  thing  down  unless  They  constantly  advocate  the  sanctity 
ample,  to  his  great  sacrifice.  His  life  Senator  Long  frequently  made  use  of  you’ve  got  something  better  to  take  its  „£  j^e  home  the  state  and  the  churdi. 

_ _  _  _ : _ ^.....4  4^  *  . 


down  through  the  years  has  been  an  state  troops.  On  one  occasion  he  place.  Don’t  destroy  just  to  be  de-  “Newspapermen  are  greater  than 
inspiration  to  all  newspaper  men  and  ordered  his  adjutant  general  to  take  stroying.  Destroy  for  a  purpose,  doctors,  in  a  general  way,  because  a 
to  all  peoples  who  have  been  striving  a  squad  of  troops  and  seize  the  Times-  Destroy  things  that  fester  the  earth,  properly  conducted  newspaper  teaches 
for  a  greater  and  a  better  day.  We  Picayune  building  and  there  see  to  it  Destroy  the  Hitlers  wherever  they  are  j^e  proper  observance  of  health  rules, 
know  that  he  received  in  the  halls  of  that  the  paper  was  edited  under  his  found.  teaches  that  the  body  is  something 

learning  of  this  great  institution  Ae  direction.  This  move  was  too  desperate  “it  makes  me  sick  to  hear  news-  .«acred,  teaches  sanitation,  helps  to 
inspiration  which  led  him  to  fight  for  even  for  his  minions,  and  the  order  napermen  prate  of  the  freedom  of  the  battle  epidemics  and  disease.  And  be- 
right  and  decency  and  to  tettle  cor-  was  never  carried  out,  although  he  press  and  then  bend  to  knee  to  every  cause  of  their  tremendous  audiences 
l  uption  in  high  and  low  places.  rav^  and  stormed  because  his  im-  predatory  interest.  Freedom  of  the  are  of  more  help  to  a  community  than 

Altar  of  Liberty  perial  edict  for  the  suppression  of  a  press  is  never  threatened  where  that  its  doctors. 

“So  tonight  I  feel  that  I  am  wor-  press  had  not  ^en  obeyed.”  press  fights  the  battle  of  right  and  “i  believe,  gentlemen,  that  we  of 

shipping  at  one  of  the  great  altars  of  Major  Crown  told  me  story  of  justice.  No  power  on  earth  can  stop  |he  press  belong  to  the  greatest  pro- 


was  never  carried  out,  although  he  press  and  then  bend  to  knee  to  every  cause  of  their  tremendous  audiences 
lav^  and  stormed  because  his  im-  predatory  interest.  Freedom  of  the  ore  of  more  help  to  a  community  than 
perial  edict  for  the  suppression  of  a  press  is  never  threatened  where  that  its  doctors. 

free  press  had  not  been  obeyed.”  press  fights  the  battle  of  right  and  “i  believe  eentlemen  that  we  of 
Major  Crown  told  the  story  of  justice  No  power  on  earth  can  ston  .u  genuemen,  mat  we 

T.«r,a’c  the  press  belong  to  the  greatest  pro- 


liberty.  I  feel  that  the  teachings  that  Longs  assa^ination  and  of  how  his  free  expression,  no  power  on  earth  fession  in  the  world.  We  are  builders 
Don  R.  Mellett  learned  at  this  institu-  n^aphjne  politicia^  manned  th^e  gravy  can  veto  the  bill  of  rights,  if  the  in-  happiness  and  fortunes.  It  is  up  to 

tion  have  lighted  the  way  to  greater  mulct  the  people  of  the  state,  terests  affected  fight  for  their  rights  ^  the  greatest  profession,  to 


freedom  for  all  Americans.  We  feel  courts  were  controlled  by  the  and  fight  for  what  is  right. 

that  he  gave  his  life  that  men  and  r^^^chine  and  business  men  were  “No  newspaper  should  ever  publish 


that  he  gave  his  life  that  men  and  u^achine  and  business  men  were 
women  might  be  free  from  the  dom-  cowed,  he  said, 
ination  of  vice  lords  and  political  Newtpapari  Fight 

satraps.  We  feel  that  the  fusillade  of  “The  Times-Picayune  built  a  $12,000 
bullets  which  ended  his  life  at  Can- 


and  fight  for  what  is  right.  keep  it  a  profession  fighting  for  truth 

No  newspaper  should  ever  publish  i^rid  liberty.  I  believe  that  if  the  con- 
any  charge  that  it  doesn  t  believe  is  stitution  is  to  be  preserved,  if  the 


true.  No  newspaper  should  ever  sub-  ^vorld  is  to  go  back  to  days  of  peace 
scribe  to  anything  that  it  doesn’t  be-  calm,  that  it  will  have  to  be  led 


bullets  which  ended  his  life  at  Can-  shed  to  store  an  extra  supply  of  paper  I'Cve  in.  Some  editors  and  some  pub-  there  by  the  newspapers  of  this  and 

ton,  Ohio,  struck  a  spark  that  ignited  over  the  weekend.  Because  it  had  hshers  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  every  other  country. 

the  fires  of  liberty  in  other  dark  places,  consistently  fought  the  Long  machine,  influence  of  newspapers  is  growing  “You  know  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

“To  you  educators  and  students  and  one  of  that  organization’s  assessors  ^css-  ^  belieye  it.  I  believe  that  know  that  Hitler  could  never 

to  the  men  who  have  come  here  to  assessed  it  at  $80.000— a  building  that  cases  where  newspapers  are  losing  j^ave  scourged  the  world,  could  never 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Don  R.  had  cost  only  $12,000.  Business  men  fbeir  influence,  this  is  usually  due  have  defied  God  and  man,  could  never 


Mellett  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  col-  snd  property  owners  who  had  dared  because  these  newspapers  are  not  do 


leges  of  America  carry  out  their  open  their  mouths  had  their  assess- 
proper  functions,  the  youth  of  this  ments  raised. 


ing  their  duty.  I  don’t  believe  in  fight¬ 
ing  just  to  be  fighting. 


have  gone  his  bloody  way  if  a  S^est 
and  aggressive  press  had  been  able  to 
tell  the  people  of  Europe  day  in  and 


land  will  be  taught  that  govemmeiit  “The  New  Orleans  States  and  the  “During  the  recent  upheaval  in  day  out  the  truth.  The  truth  will  make 
is  for  the  people,  regardless  of  their  Times-Picayune  and  other  newspapers  Louisiana  we  called  men  thieves  and  you  free,  the  truth  will  keep  you  ine. 
conditions  in  life,  and  not  for  the  of  Louisiana  kept  fighting  without  crooks  and  liars,  but  we  never  did  it  “This  has  been  a  rambling,  discon- 
bosses  who  would  deprive^  them  of  avail.  It  looked  like  the  dawn  would  unless  we  were  able  to  prove  it.  The  nected  talk.  But  I  hope  I  am  leaving 
the  rights  and  crush  their  bodies  never  break.  Jail  and  violence  stared  newspapers  of  Louisiana  went  through  you  with  this  one  thought.  That  a 
and  souls.  On  this  campus,  in  its  them  in  the  face.  Social  and  business  two  vicious,  no-quarter  campaigns  newspaper  is  a  thing  to  love,  a  living, 
classrooms,  in  its  dormitories,  in  its  boycotts  were  not  unusual.  Finally  on  without  a  single  libel  suit.  And  re-  breathing  thing,  a  thing  to  die  for  >1 
debating  and  literary  societies,  Don  June  7,  1939,  came  the  break.”  member  that  part  of  that  time  the  necessary.” 
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Issue  of  Wage-Hour  Cases 
Is  Regulation  of  Press 


issue  that  can  be  raised  as  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
applicability  or  non-applicability  of  Act  to  inspect  the  business  of  the  press 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  the  busi-  in  the  absence  of  any  complaint  or 
ness  of  the  press.  Counsel  for  the  charge  of  violation  of  law  constitutes 
Government  in  each  one  of  these  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  press 
three  cases  during  argument  in  open  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
,  .  ,  ...  n/r  i  TTT  j  court  insisted  that  it  is  imperative  for  ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  newspapers  which  are  resisting  quiring  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com-  Government  to  be  vested  with  States  against  unreasonable  searches 

attempts  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  pany  of  Chicago  to  submit  ite  ^oks  business  of  the  and  seizures  and  further  violates  the 

Division  to  regulate  the  busmess  of  for  inspecUon  by  agents  of  the  Wage  guaranteed 

the  press  will  preserve  the  right  of  an  ^r  ivision.  second  largest  industry  in  the  against  any  such  regulatory  super- 

people  to  have  a  press  free  from  6.  The  new  definitions  of  em-  exceeded  in  size  only  vision  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 

restraint  by  government  if  they  sue-  ployees  employed  m  a  bona  fide  ex-  industry,  and  that  for  that  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

ceed  in  their  fight,  the  ANPA  Sub-  ecutive,  admin^trative,  profession^  or  .j  be  “D.  That  the  administration  of  the 

C«mnittee  on  ihe  Wage  and  Hour  retailing  capacity  or  as  outside  sales-  regulated.  Act  as  now  enforced  provides  for  an 

law  stated  Oct.  39  at  their  meetmg  in  man,  which  wer^^  “This  argument  was  met  by  a  show-  economic  base  on  which  the. press 

the  New  York  headquartere  In  1040  ^  ing  in  the  answers  of  each  one  of  the  naust  operate  if  it  is  to  operate  at  all 

According  to  an  account  of  the  effe^ive  on  Oc^  ^bree  newspapers  supported  by  affi-  and  that  this  is  prohibited  by  the 

meeting  in  the  Bnlleftn  of  the  Amer-  Jhe  Sub-Committee  regank  the  davits  which  were  not  challenged  in  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

ion  N^ewspaper  Publishere  Associa-  litigation  which  is  now  pending  in  gj^ber  of  the  two  courts;  by  argument  “e.  That  the  business  of  the  press 

tiMi,  the  conrimittee  met  to  consider  the  courts  as  of  the  intei^t  counsel  for  the  three  newspapers;  jg  one  of  service  and  that  by  the  pre- 

recent  developments  in  connwtion  not  onlv  to  ®very  publisher  in  the  and  in  briefs  submitted  after  argument  cise  terms  of  the  Act  itself  institutions 

with  the  possible  application  of  that  United  Stat«  but  to  every  citizen  who  ^be  following  grounds: 

measure  to  the  newspaper  publishing  is  interested  in  protecting  the  press 

business.”  “Developments  concern-  from  restraint  bv  agencies  of  the  Gov-  Grounds  of  Argument 

ing  every  publisher  in  the  country  ernment,”  the  Bulletin  continued.  “A.  That  in  these  cases  it  is  the 

were  listed  by  the  Bulletin  as  follows:  “In  the  two  Easton  cases  and  in  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  weigh  the  power 

Easton  and  Lowell  Cases  Lowell  case  the  respondent  newspa-  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  _ _ _ 

“1  The  hearing  held  before  Judge  addition  to  being  represented  several  states  as  that  power  is  con-  argued  that  even 

Panpv  in  the  District  Court  of  the  counsel  are  also  represented  fcrred  in  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  though  the  court  held  that  the  power 

S  States  at  PhUadelXa  on  Oc-  Hanson.  General  Counsel  of  Constitution  against  the  prohibition  regulate  commerce  is  paramount  to 

tohTg  1940  in  the  matter  of  Ae  American  Newspaper  Publishers  of  the  abrjdgment  of  a  free  press  as  ^be  prohibition  against  a  restraint  of 

of  Admrnistrtor  Flemm^  Association^  Mr.  Hanson,  contrary  to  the  press  as  contained  in  the  First 

d  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  for  reports,  appear  in  those  cases  ™b  iJ^rSed  two  4arra£^^h^  Amendment,  that  that  newspaper  is 

an  order  reouiring  the  Easton  E.Tnress  counsel  for  the  ANPA  but  as  which  was  ratted  two  years  atter  the  subject  to  the  regulatory  power 

and  the  MoJnino  Free  Press  of  Easton,  coiin^l  for  the  individual  papers  in-  T^^ation  of  the  original  Constitution  infinitesimal  amount  of 

Pa.,  to  submit  their  records  to  inspec-  the  litigation  ■  business  of  the  news-  circulation  that  crosses  state  lines. 

tTuSxil^^“Sng  siref uL'motV®  o  exreS  paper  press  is  identically  the  same  ir-  ';7S  ^ral" 

wheth*  eiSieTnewspaper  had  vio-  fd^ce  in  the  i^sition  that  has  been  ^ within  Middlesex  County,  Massachu- 

lated  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  (See  ^aken  by  counsel  for  those  Pa^rs  and  -rth^t^b  ®^“s,  where  it  is  published  and  more 

Federal  Laws  Bulletins  No.  7355,  Oc-  aPJ^oves  the  grounds  upon  which  the  98%  of  its  total  circulation  en- 

tober  11.  1940,  and  No.  7359,  October  S  SJe  rlgSt^of  aU  of  th^^^^  -*‘hin  the  State  of  Massachu- 


engaged  in  such  service  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  Sections  6  and 
7  of  the  Law. 

Newspaper  Not  Regulatory 

“In  the  case  of  the  Lowell  Sun  Com- 


^  papers  have  been  based. 

‘‘2.  The  hearing  held  before  Judge  Integrity  of  First  Amendment 
Ford  in  the  Dist’-ict  Court  of  the  “The  i.ssues  involved  are  not  as  to 
United  States  at  Boston  on  October  special  privilege  for  the  press  as  a 
28, 1940.  in  the  matter  of  the  Applica-  business  institution.  Rather  they  in- 
tion  of  the  Administrator  for  an  order  volve  the  security  of  the  integrity  of 
requiring  the  Lowell  Sun,  of  Lowell,  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
Mass..  to  submit  its  records  to  inspec-  tion,  which  may  be  endangered 
tion  by  agents  of  the  Administrator  through  exercise  of  the  power  to  reg- 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  ulate  business  that  is  conferred  under 
whether  that  newspaper  has  violated  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act'.  when  such  power  is  delegated  to,  ex- 

“3.  The  decision  of  Judge  Atwell  ercised  and  interpreted  by  executive 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  agencies  of  the  Government  as  apply- 
States  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  October  19,  ^ke  press.  The  Sub-Committee 

1940,  overruling  the  motion  of  a  Re-  feels  that  it  is  just  as  urgent  now  to 
ponal  Director  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  secure  the  integrity  of  the  First 
DivUion  to  dismiss  the  suit  brought  by  Amendment  against  any  abridgment, 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publisher  "o  matter  from  what  direction  the  ap- 
of  the  Dallas  News,  for  a  declaratory  proach  to  abridgment  may  be  made, 
judgment  holding  that  it  has  not  vio-  ^  was  when  tlmt  Amendment  was 
lated  the  Act. 


to  be  subject  to  the  burdens  of  the 
Act  as  their  rights  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

“C.  That  the  asserted  power  of  the 


setts. 

“On  this  point  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  jurisdictional  clauses  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Dallas  News  Case 

“4.  The  suit  brought  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  enjoin  the  Dallas  News 
from  violating  the  Act. 

“5.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  October  28,  1940, 
to  review  a  lower  court  decision  re¬ 


written  into  our  basic  law. 

“The  two  Easton  cases  and  the 
Lowell  case  present  practically  every 
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Newspapers  Free 
I  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Any  (i»y  a  race  is  not  won  by  a  horse 
■’■“O'  'he  Lexington  area.  The  Lexinx- 
r’u  Heralil  rives  away  its  entire  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  lor  details  about  Lexinr- 
ton  s  rich  opportunities  for  advertisers. 
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_ Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


Both  our 
readers  and 
technical  ex¬ 
perts  conhrin 
what  we  have 
s  t  e  a  dfastly 
sought  as  one 

of  the  ideals  of  a  good  newspaper — 
“Your  pajicr  is  exceptionally  easy 
to  read.” 

Well,  our  equipment  is  modirn  and  it  Is 
rompleti-  down  to  the  last  delaiL  That  Is 
why  both  editorial  matter  AND  edvertlsini; 
hare  iliat  rrlsp.  clear,  inviting  leiilhility. 
For  ailvertlsing  it  NEWS,  too — and  modem 
sdrertlsInK  Is  so  competently  designed.  It 
deserves  the  best  in  reproduction. 

Il’s  always  daytime  in  southeastern 
Connecticut. 


ARE  YOU  TAKING  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THE  STABLE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
MARKETS  IN  THESE  DAYS  OF 
BIG  “DEFENSE  ORDERS”? 


.  LEAD  k  ZINC  COAL 
COTTON  ^^WHEAT 
BEEF  CATTLE  ^  Oa 


o 


Oklahoma  stands  ready  to  feed  the  army.  It  produces  more 
No.  1  quality  hard  winter  wheat  than  any  other  state  and  mar¬ 
kets  more  than  $90,000,000  worth  of  livestock  a  year.  Oklahoma 
stands  ready  to  fuel  the  army  tanks.  It  produces  upwards  of 
157,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year.  Oklahoma  stands  ready  to  cloth? 
the  army.  It  has  long  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  nation’s  huge 
cotton  belt ...  is  rising  to  importance  among  the  sheep  states. 

No  state  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  a  greater  share  of  its 
part  in  the  national  defense  program  than  Oklahoma.  No  state 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  more.  Likewise,  no  market  will  yield 
greater  returns  to  advertisers  in  these  days  of  “ckifense  orders” 
than  this  basic,  stable  market  of  the  Southwest  where  the  seed 
of  national  defense  was  sown  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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Election  Over, 
Press  Asks  Unity 


dilections  for  his  party,  the  inevitable 
political  influence  or  present  and 
prospective  defense  expenditures,  the 
active  aid  of  the  country’s  most  effi- 


..  j  ,  „  11  cient  political  machines — all  these 

continued  from  page  11  ^ 


who  honestly  and  independently  be- 
vote  of  confidence.  It  manifestly  ap-  lieved  the  President  the  better  selec- 


proves  the  course  that  he  has  taken  tion  in  the  circumstances — made  the 
in  relation  to  foreign  affairs.  result  one  to  have  been  expected,  re- 

All  Americans  should  support  such  gardless  of  any  contrary  hopes.  The 
measures  as  he  may  deem  wise  to  day  of  miracles  is  not  yet. 


make  this  nation  secure  and  such 
steps  as  he  may  take  to  banish  war 
from  this  war-cursed  world. 


*LOS  ANGELES  NEWS 


MIAMI  HERALD 

Democrats  naturally  are  entitled  to 
a  full  measure  of  rejoicing,  their  Re¬ 
publican  opponents  to  their  moment 


Millions  of  the  finest  citize^  of  the  sorrow,  but  in  the  celebration  of 
nation  worked  long  and  hard  f<^  Wen-  jj^e  victory  Democrats  should  not  for- 


dell  Willkie  and  the  program  he  rep-  gg^  jjjg  sobering  problems  facing  the 
resented.  They  were  as  sincere  as  any  nation;  Republicans  should  not  allow 
citizen  who  voted  for  President  Roose-  dgfgat  to  cause  them  to  forget  for 

velt.  ^  They  lost  the  election,  but  in  one  moment  that  they,  too,  still  owe 

winning  the  victorious  Democrats  did  responsibility  towards  solving  the 
rot  “save”  the  country  or  solve  its  problems  of  the  United  States.  Party 
problems.  Only  the  combined  strength  leaders  on  both  sides  are  calling  for 

of  all  good  American  citizens  can  do  unity  and  it  is  a  call  to  which  the 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


rank  and  file  of  the  parties  should 
respond  eagerly,  willingly — not  as  par¬ 
tisans,  but  as  Americans  interested  in 


The  nation  has  cause  for  gratitude,  preserving  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
not  only  in  the  President’s  re-election,  our  Constitution. 


but  also  in  the  nationwide  scope  of 

his  victory.  The  victory  ought  to  end  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
the  efforts  of  reactionaries  to  repeal  ,  ....  ,  ,  . 

the  great  bulk  of  reform  and  regula-  ,^Two  fears  vied  with  each  oAer  in 

tory  laws  adopted  when  the  New  Deal 


came  to  power.  The  President’s  vie-  f 


tory  also  puts  the  stamp  of  the  peo-  "o-third-term 


pie’s  approval  on  his  foreign  policies 

that  if  th6  conduct  of  the  Federal 


and  program  of  national  defense.  We  “  me  conauci  oi  me  reaerai 

have  no  doubt  that  the  future  wUl  Government  were  now  turned  over  to 


vindicate  their  judgment. 


N.  Y.  lOURNAL-AMERICAN 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  never 
been  partisan  newspapers,  but  have 
always  been  AMERICAN  newspapers. 

They  have  always  supported  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  what  they  considered  to 
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Pabst  Wins  Outdoor 
Art  Ad  Contest 

Chicago,  Nov.  7 — Pabst  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  took  first  honors  in  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  of  outdoor  advertising 
art,  it  was  announced  here  today  at 
an  awards  luncheon,  sponsored  by  the 
Outdoor  Exhibit  Committee  and  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club. 
The  winning  poster,  a  Scotchman  de¬ 
sign  featuring  “Gi’  Me  The  Bonnet  Wi’ 
The  Blue  Ribbon  On  It,”  was  drawn 
by  H.  Walter  Wilkenson.  The  agency 
was  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Second  honors  went  to  Ford  Motor 
Company  for  the  design  “We’re  On 
The  Job  With  A  Ford  Truck,”  drawn 
by  Elmore  Brown  and  handled  by 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Chevrolet  of 
General  Motors  won  third  award  for 
the  design  “Chevrolet’s  First  Again,” 
executed  by  Burleigh  Withers,  Mc- 
Callum,  Steams  Co.,  and  placed  by 
Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

The  following  received  honorable 
mentions:  Ford  Motor  Company  (“His 
Boss  Owns  A  Ford”) ;  Peter  Ballantine 
and  Sons  (“Man  With  A  Barrel”); 
Texas  Company  (“Something  A  Lady 
Appreciates”);  Democrats  for  Willkie 
(“No  Third  Term”);  and  Jantzen 
Knitting  Mills  (“Swim  Suits”), 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  presided  at  today’s 
luncheon.  Fred  Ludekens,  Lord  & 
Thomas,  art  director,  presented  the 
awards  and  commented  on  each  win¬ 
ning  design.  C.  P.  Fisken,  director 
of  advertising,  Chevrolet  Division,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 


L.  A.  Guild  Fight  Over 
Seating  Delegates 


untried  hands  the  wolves  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  might  make  a  feast 
of  us. 

The  second  fear  proved  stronger 
than  the  first. 


BOSTON  POST 

We  feel  sure  that  all  Americans 


be  his  good  poUcies,  and  h^ave  only  display  the  unity  and  cohe- 

disagrwd  and  criticized  when  their  ^^eded  to  preserve  our  boun- 

conception  of  what  was  for  the  Varies,  our  interests  and  our  institu- 
co^try  wasat  ^nancewiAh^acts.  Wendell  Willkie  indeed  made 

■niey  will  NOW  support  Mr  Roose-  ^  campaign.  The  energy  of 

velt  when  he  desei^es  to  be  sup-  the  man  has  made  political  history, 
ported,  and  will  continue  to  disa^ee  ^  t^ird  term  tradition  has  been  dis- 
with  and  criticize  him  when  that  is  ^^ded.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
called  for  m  the  service  of  the  nation.  ^^^^ted  not  to  try  to  create  a 

VOPir  riHIT  V  1\TPU7C  dynasty.  But  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  sider  a  limitation  on  Presidential  ten- 
We  think  that,  with  the  1940  elec-  ure. 
tion  now  under  the  bridge,  the  best 

thing  for  aU  Americans  to  do  is  to  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
close  ranks.  Whoever  should  win  this  , 

particular  Presidential  election,  the  campa^n  to  rest  with 

main  thing  right  along  has  been  that  wish  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
the  United  States  of  America  must  T^P\  “  program  of  na- 

not  lose  it.  ticnal  imity  which  Mr.  Willkie 

preached  up  and  down  the  land,  and 
NEW  YORK  POST  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  knows 

Ti  ,  ,  necessary  if  America  is  to  be 

It  IS  unlikely  that  any  responsible  strong  at  home  and  adequate  in  de- 
newspaper  will  publish  an  editorial  fmse. 
today  or  tomorrow  predicting  ruin 

for  the  country.  Instead,  many  news-  puTT  ADPTPWTit  PFr’rtPri 

papers,  whether  their  candidates  won  PHILADLLPHIA  HtCOHD 

or  lost,  will  call  for  a  whole-hearted  Our  gallant  President  carries  on. 
acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  recognizes  f'ur  congratulations  upon  a  deserved 
the  fact  that  there  is  ample  room  in  sud  magnificent  victory.  To  the  peo- 
our  American  version  of  democracy  P’®  of  th®  United  States,  our  congratu- 
for  hard-fought  contests,  the  determ-  lations  upon  an  even  greater  victory 
ination  of  broad  issues,  the  choice  of  —a  victory  for  intelligence  and  corn- 
representatives  and,  afterwards,  con-  nion  sense. 

tinned  co-operation  among  all  groups,  America  voted  for  something  on 
of  which  honest  criticism  is  a  valuable  Tuesday. 

ingredient.  H  voted  for  continuing  the  great 

TrtC  HMrTTrc  •muiE'e  liberal  gains  of  the  New  Deal.  It 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  voted  for  the  broad  humanitarianism 

The  result  of  yesterday’s  Presiden-  of  Roosevelt  as  a  concept  in  govem- 
tial  election  is  in  accord  with  the  bal-  ment.  It  voted  for  carrying  forward 
ance  of  probabilities  as  they  developed  defense.  It  voted  for  continued  help 
in  advance.  The  tremendous  advan-  to  Britain.  It  voted  for  keeping  out 
tage  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  the  inter-  of  the  European  war.  Our  people 
national  situation,  the  patronage  and  have  a  right,  now,  to  expect  what  they 
beneficiary  vote,  the  sectional  pre-  voted  for. 


DOUBLE  CENTENNIAL 

’The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen 
and  Evening  Leader  published  two 
centennial  editions,  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Lowell  Courier  became  a 
daily,  Oct.  31,  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  236  pages.  The  Courier- 
Citizen  edition  contained  116  pages 
and  the  Evening  Leader,  120  pages. 
Both  papers  carried  the  same  96-page 
special  centennial  section.  Philip  S. 
Marden,  son  of  the  late  George  A. 
Marden  and  successor  in  the  editor¬ 
ship,  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader. 


Following  a  bitter  fight  in  which  t£( 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  uri 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  GuL^ 
threatened  to  denounce  the  Repre" 
sentative  Assembly  as  a  goveniv 
body,  the  RA  last  week  permitted  tt* 
unit  to  recall  its  previously  electei 
delegates,  and  seat^  a  new  slate. 

Recognition  of  the  new  slate  ha; 
been  refused  the  week  before  on  thi 
technical  grounds  that  delegates  to  the 
RA  are  officers  of  the  LANG  and  cai 
only  be  recalled  by  action  of  a  trial 
board. 

Before  the  RA  voted  to  seat  the 
new  slate  of  16,  eight  of  which  had 
been  re-elected  from  the  previous 
slate,  George  Hutchinson,  Herald- 
Express  unit  chairman,  read  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  the  day  before  by  the 
unit  condemning  International  Vice- 
President  Philip  M.  Connelly  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  obstruct  the  seating  of 
the  delegates,  and  announcing  the 
unit’s  stand  in  the  event  such  recog¬ 
nition  was  permanently  refused. 

In  presenting  a  report  of  a  special 
committee  named  to  investigate  the 
personnel  of  the  Guild  America:. 
Committee,  which  circulated  two  anti- 
Communist  pamphlets  within  the  last 
month,  Dick  Farrell,  chairman,  denied 
that  the  committee  had  been  charged 
with  bringing  expulsion  charges  against 
the  Guild  Americans.  This  statement 
was  challenged  by  Urcel  Daniel,  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  LANG,  who  had 
taken  the  minutes  and  who  admitted 
that  while  the  expulsion  phrase  was 
not  contained  in  the  formal  resolu¬ 
tion  creating  the  committee,  it  had 
been  included  in  their  arguments  by 
the  proponents. 


ALIEN  KANDER  & 
COMPANY,  INC. 


Negotiators 


BACK  TO  WORK 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7  —  An 
editorial  page  announcement  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times  today  said  that 
Julian  La  Rose  Harris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Hunt  Clement  Jr.,  his  assis¬ 
tant,  are  resuming  their  full  duties 
after  editorial  leaves  of  absence  during 
the  Presidential  campaign.  They  had 
relinquished  their  editorial  page  duties 
because  they  did  not  agree  writh  the 
newspaper’s  support  of  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  for  President. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY- 


Use  Formulas  Prescribed 
By  Film  Manufacturers 

By  JACK  PRICE 

SEVERAL  of  our  friends  working  for  films  and  papers  they  use.  This  should 
small  dailies  in  the  hinterland  wrote  be  the  answer  to  the  young  men  who 
to  us  with  the  thought  that  their  ex-  are  floundering  about  in  the  mire  of 
periences  might  be  beneficial  to  other  misinformation.  Only  last  week  this 
cameramen  similarly  situated.  In  one  reporter  visited  the  laboratories  of 
letter  we  are  informed  of  a  photog-  the  General  Electric  and  Weston  com- 
rapher’s  attempt  to  improve  the  qual-  panies  where  photo-exposure  meters 
ity  of  his  film  by  the  xise  of  a  bally-  are  manufactured.  Although  the 
hooed  solution  and  in  another  letter  making  of  an  exposure  meter  was  of 
we  are  told  of  a  cameraman  who  at-  great  interest,  our  attention  was  fo- 
tempted  to  improve  his  prints  with  cussed  upon  the  rooms  of  each  plant 
a  formula  concocted  by  an  alleged  ex-  where  all  makes  of  films  and  papers 
pert  in  photographic  chemistry.  are  given  the  severest  tests  for  emul- 

These  circumstances  are  not  found  sion  speed  ratings, 
generally  in  the  metropolitan  areas  We  inquired  about  the  methods  used 
because  each  large  organization  desig-  for  processing  the  films  and  papers  and 
nates  one  of  its  own  experts  to  keep  were  told  that  in  each  test  only  the 
a  constant  watch  upon  the  production  formula  given  by  the  manufacturer 
of  prints  and  negatives.  In  all  the  was  used  to  develop  that  particular 
major  syndicates  no  formula  or  solu-  film  or  paper.  The  engineers  in- 
tion  is  adopted  until  it  has  been  thor-  formed  us  that  they  had  tried  other 
oughly  tested  over  a  period  of  time  formulas  for  certain  emulsions  but 
and  been  proven  successful.  that  in  almost  every  case  the  results 

Product  Must  Bo  Good  short  of  the  specifications  set  by 

Naturally,  the  manufacturers’  rep-  the  manufacturers.  It  was  interesting 
resentatives  keep  in  constant  contact  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  scien- 
with  the  larger  concerns.  The  quan-  minds  processed  the  films  and 

tity  of  supplies  used  by  these  major  P^Perf;  Films  were  developed  under 
syndicates  and  large  newspapers  is  conditions  which  could  ^^ot  be  dupli- 
an  item  of  importance.  However,  if  a  ^ated  in  ordinary  plants.  Not  only  is 
product  fails  to  maintain  certain  stand-  the  timing  and  temperature  mechan- 
ards  it  will  be  discarded.  The  men  ically  produced  with  unerring  accu- 
in  charge  of  production  in  these  large  ^acy  but  the  emulsions  are  agitated 
outfits  are  veterans  with  much  ex-  during  the  process  of  development 
perience.  They  are  the  most  skeptical  ^ith  methods  of  scientific  precision, 
men  in  the  profession.  It  is  not  easy  To  those  cameramen  working  for 
to  sell  them  something  which  has  not  newspapers  we  advise  that  they 

been  proven  successful.  stick  to  the  standard  formulas  pre- 

,  .1  X  pared  and  issued  with  the  films  and 

It_lS  worth  noting  also  that  these  nnrohase.  Tf  is  n,.r  nb- 


been  proven  successful.  stick  to  the  standard  formulas  pre- 

,  .1  X  pared  and  issued  with  the  films  and 

It  IS  worth  noting  also  that  these  ^hey  purchase.  It  is  our  ob- 

production  managers  are  far  from  servation  that  the  patent  solutions  ad- 
being  static.  They  are  always  on  the  ^^^ised  to  correct  over-exposure,  un¬ 
lookout  for  new  developments  which  jer-exposure,  no  exposure  and  what 
may  improve  the  quality  of  negatives  prepared  for  the  gullible  ama- 

and  prints  In  the  majority  of  the  not  for  consumption  by  pro- 

large  plants,  certain  Rims  papers  and  newspaper  photographers, 

bulbs  are  designated  as  standard  sup¬ 
plies  only  after  the  photographers  Air  Force  Photos 
a^ee  upon  the  selections.  been  advised  that  the  Royal 

In  some  departments,  the  camera-  Canadian  Air  Force  has  found  news- 


S.FE1V 

SPOT 


*  V-..  \ 


upon  me  seiecuons 

In  some  departments,  the  camera-  Canadian  Air  Force  has  found  news¬ 
man  may  use  any  films,  papers,  bulbs  paper  photographers  of  great  value 
or  chemicals  providing  he  can  show  compiling  the  pictorial  records  of 
results  worthy  of  his  judgment,  piis  that  organization’s  war-time  activities, 
method  of  supplying  the  individual  For  the  past  six  months  Jack  Dal- 
photo^apher  of  a  large  staff  is  un-  gjeish  and  Bert  Johnson,  both  for-  , 
usual  but  it  is  done  to  prove  that  the  nierly  with  the  Windsor  Star,  have , 
eads  of  the  department  are  not  ob-  been  assigned  to  this  arm  of  the  ser- 
s  mate.  When  a  well-touted  formula  yj(.g  ^^d  their  photos  are  constantly 
or  solution  is  brought  into  a  large  demand  by  the  press, 
photographic  plant  it  is  received  with  of  course,  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
an  open  mind.  It  is  given  a  thorough  bas  other  cameramen  but  it  is  re- 
est  and  if  it  does  not  compare  with  ported  to  us  that  the  newspaper  pho- 
e  ones  in  use  it  is  promptly  for-  tographers  have  led  the  field  in  pro- } 

ducing  the  sort  of  pictures  which  tell  | 
Photographers  working  on  small  the  story  most  effectively, 
newspapers  have  not  the  facilities  or  I 

budget  allowance  to  permit  them  to  Campaign  Difficulties 

everything  on  the  market.  Hence  ^g^e  discussing  the  difficulties 
^hen  they  answer  some  well- worded  encountered  by  the  cameramen  as- 

ads  and  send  for  the  alleged  cure-all  ^jg^gd  to  cover  the  Presidential  cam- 
^  unprove  the  paign.  One  old  timer  who  is  still 
,1  ^  °  their  work  for  the  benefit  banding  out  assignments  said;  “Why, 
e  paper.  ^  gentleman’s  task  to-day.  What 

Stick  to  On*  System  with  portable  transmitters  which  are 

This  condition  has  caused  us  to  sym-  operated  by  specialists,  messengers  at 
^thize  with  these  lens-lads  who  are  the  photographer’s  elbow  to  bring  up 
forever  seeking  advice.  We  are  happy  fresh  supplies  and  rush  the  exposed 
lo  report  that  we  have  talked  at  films  to  the  field  dark-rooms  where 
length  with  some  of  the  production  they  are  processed  and  sent  over  the 
chiefs  of  the  major  syndicates  and  wires,  compact  equipment  and  midget 
their  opinions  may  differ  upon  a  prod-  sized  flash-bulbs,  the  photographer  is 
but  they  are  unanimous  in  the  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  the  right 
thought  that  it  is  best  to  stick  to  a  kind  of  pictures.  Of  course,  it  takes 
system  which  provides  a  uniform  proc-  work  but  a  good  cameraman  takes  it 
css  resulting  from  experience.  in  his  stride.” 

^ch  of  the  department  heads  with  The  rest  of  us  understood,  so  the 
whom  we  discussed  this  subject  agrees  discussion  turned  to  other  topics  but 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  we  cannot  resist  the  urge  to  pay 
when  they  employ  the  formulas  pre-  these  lens-lads  the  compliments  they 
scribed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  deserve. 


you’ll  find  it  on  every  ^ 

SUPERFLASH  BULB! 


YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  SAFE, 
DEPENDABLE  FLASH  BULBS! 

•  See  that  little  spot  on  the  end  of  the  flash 
lamp  above?  It's  the  famous  Wabash  Superflash 
Safety  Spot.  Blue  in  color,  it  indicates  a  safe  flash 
bulb.  Should  that  bulb  become  imperfect— the 
blue  turns  pink.  It's  your  visible  signal  of  safety 
on  every  Superflash  bulb,  before  you  buy  it  .  .  . 
before  you  use  it!  Only  Wabash  Superflash  gives 
you  this  distinctive,  visible  safety  feature  — in 
addition  to  invisible,  double  safety*] acketing! 

And  because  that  Blue  Safety  Spot  identifies 
a  Wabash-made  bulb  — it's  your  assurance,  as 
well,  of  unusual  flash  bulb  dependability  .  .  . 
uniformity.  It's  the  "high  sign"  of  Superflash's 
patented  hydronalium  all-wire  element;  extra 
long-peak-light  flash;  controlled,  bulb-to-bulb 
uniformity;  split-second  synchronization;  sure¬ 
fire  flashing  characteristics. 

In  fact,  that  distinctive  Safety  Spot  trade¬ 
marks  a  bulb  you  can  depend  on  to  get  the 
picture  safely  .  .  .  surely! 

Whatever  the  size,  shape  or  power  of  the  flash 
bulbs  you  use,  insist 


that  they  carry  the 
Wabash  Blue  Safety 
Spot!  Wabash  Photo¬ 
lamp  Corp.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW! 


“PRESS  2S“ 

(25,000  lumen -seconds) 

"Press  25"  gives  you  40’/, 
more  light  than  any  other 
midget  flash  bulb.  Plenty 
of  power  for  use  in  ony 
reflector,  exceptionally  ef¬ 
fective  in  new  directed- 
flosh  reflectors. 


CONSIDER  THESE  OTHER  NOTED  SUPERFLASH  FEATURES,  TOO! 


k4f\ 


IfydriiiliH  win  ilMut  CoitnllU  ■•ilmilty 

Copr.  1940,  Wabash  Phototamp  Corp. 


tnislkli  satity  JacUts  Eitra-laat  |iik  flask 
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Airplane  Production 
Will  Not  Affect  Autos 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Nov.  6 — With  the  election 
over  and  with  the  next  President 
elected  for  the  next  four  years,  De¬ 
troit  is  trying  to  get  back  to  normalcy. 

To  the  automobile  industry  it  ac¬ 
tually  made  little  difference  as  to  who 
became  President  for  the  next  four 
years  because  as  Alfred  P.  Sloan  puts 
it  the  industry  is  set  for  the  next  four 
years.  With  at  least  an  anticipated 
increase  in  national  income  from  sev¬ 
enty  to  eighty  billion  dollars,  auto 
sales  are  assured. 

Mr.  Sloan  in  a  speech  last  week 
went  at  length  to  get  this  point  over. 
On  many  occasions  this  writer  has 
stated  that  new  models  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Sloan  confirmed  this  by  saying 
that  he  expected  1942  models  about 
this  time  next  year,  unless  radical 
changes  and  retooling  was  required 
and  this  seldom  happens. 

Mass  production  of  airplanes  by 
the  automobile  industry,  Mr.  Sloan 
pointed  out,  will  not  require  more 
than  10%  of  the  industry’s  present 
normal  plants. 

September  and  October  advertising 
schedules  in  newspapers  have  been 
outstanding.  With  announcements  and 
follow  up  schedules,  most  companies 
have  shown  an  increase  over  last 
year.  November  is  no  exception  and 
newspaper  schedules  have  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  major  companies. 


ELECTED  TO  4-A 

Watts  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  in  continuation  of  the 
membership  previously  held  by  Chap- 
pelow  Advertising  Company. 


Chattanooga  Library 
Of  Anniversary  Issues 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4 — ^The 
first  and  most  complete  collection  of 
anniversary  and  special  editions  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  ever  assem¬ 
bled  will  be  housed  in  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Public  Library,  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  manager  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
announced  at  association  headquar¬ 
ters  here  today. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been  making 
the  collection,  said  the  grouo  will  be 
made  up  largely  of  25th,  50th,  75th 
and  100th  anniversary  numbers  of 
newspapers  lar?e  and  small  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  al¬ 
ready  has  turned  over  40  special  edi¬ 
tions  to  the  library  which  is  having 
each  edition  bound. 


Saratoga  Editor  Made 
General  Manager 


W.  Howard  Moody,  editor  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian, 
becomes  its  general  manager  Nov.  15, 
succeeding  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  who  re¬ 
tires  on  that  date. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  now  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  will  become 
business  manager  of  the  Saratogian 
on  that  date.  Both  dailies  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Herman  Mcecker,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Burke  for  over  two 
years  at  Albany,  will  carry  on  in  the 
operation  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Moody  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Saratogian  staff  39  years  and  edi¬ 
tor  since  1918.  He  will  retain  the 
editorship. 

Mr.  Hecox’s  retirement  comes  after 
5C  years  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  went  to  the  Saratogian  in  April, 
1936,  from  Albany,  where  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  old  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening 
News. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  about  three  years. 


JAPAN  PAPERS  HIT 

Restrictions  on  paper  and  unifica¬ 
tion  of  speech,  a  national  wartime 
move  of  Japan,  will  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspap>ers  and  magazines  in 
Japan  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  number,  according  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Board’s  press  censor¬ 
ship  division,  a  Nov.  6  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  stated.  In  Tokyo,  where  about 
890  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
published,  the  axe  will  fall  on  almost 
80%  of  them. 


BECOMES  PARTNER 

Leslie  Way,  until  recently  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Trail  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Times,  has  acquired  a  partnership  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Powell  River  (B.  C.) 
Neios  of  which  Thomas  W.  Green  is 
owner,  it  has  been  announced.  Way 
assumes  the  posts  of  manager  and 
editor. 


Employment 

Problems— 


Australia 


9  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Elach 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  coir,plete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 


If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  reed 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PehlMitd  Maetkly 


THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delto  Chi 

JaniM  C.  Riper,  DIreefer 


SebscriptiM  nte  $1.50  p*  yw  I  35  E.  WackcT  DriTe,  Chicafo,  IlL 

post  Itm  I 

I  I  A  nen-preft  tervict  tnp- 

DHh  Chi.  Preftsmenml 
Jeumaltshc  Fraternity. 


Wage-Hour  Coses 
Concern  Press 


continued  from  page  31 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  Court. 

“The  two  Easton  newspapers  dis¬ 
tribute  such  a  large  amount  of  their 
circulation  in  interstate  commerce 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
circulation  does  carry  them  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  In  their  cases  the 
question  was  squarely  presented  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  Court  to  weigh 
the  power  contained  in  the  commerce 
clause  against  the  prohibition  in  the 
First  Amendment. 


in  the  United  States  and  that  the  aver- 
age  normal  work  week  is  in  the  low- 
est  hour  group  of  all  business  and 
industry. 

“The  Sub-Committee  desires  to 
point  out  that  the  controver.sy  is  not 
over  wages  and  hours  as  such,  but 
over  the  attempt  by  an  executive 
officer  of  the  government,  first,  to 
inquire  into  the  business  of  the  press 
and,  second,  to  fix  an  economic  base 
for  its  operation.” 


Wants  a  Regulated  Press 

“The  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  through  his  counsel, 
has  asserted  that  because  of  the  size 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
when  that  business  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  regulated  for  the 
public  good.  ’That  is  the  fundamental 
issue  in  the  cases  now  pending. 

“The  Sub-Committee  feels  that  the 
newspapers  which  are  resisting  this 
attempt  to  regulate  the  business  of 
the  entire  press  will,  if  they  prevail, 
preserve  the  right  of  the  people  of 
this  countiy  to  have  a  press  free  from 
restraint  by  government  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  function  of  gathering 
and  disseminating  information.  The 
Sub-Committee  feels  just  as  strongly 
that,  if  the  courts  uphold  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator  that  the 
press  should  be  regulated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  the  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment  will  be  destroyed. 

“The  records  in  the  Easton  and 
Lowell  cases  demonstrate  that  news¬ 
papers  today  pay  the  highest  salaries 
and  wages  of  any  business  or  industry 


MORE  CANADIAN  ADS 

More  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  than  ever  before  will  be  under¬ 
taken  during  the  next  year  by  the 
tourist  travel  organizations  in  Canada, 
according  to  E.  G.  Rowebottom,  dep¬ 
uty  minister  of  trade  and  industry  in 
British  Columbia.  As  a  result  of  the 
Ottawa  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  tourist  publicity, 
Mr.  Rowebottom  states  greater  use 
will  be  made  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  future,  this  being  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Council. 


AD  MAN  DIES 

Thomas  H.  Fiyer,  a  member  of  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  Nov.  6  in  his  home, 
St.  Albans,  Queens,  of  an  illness  that 
began  on  Jan.  4.  Formerly  manager  of 
the  business  office  of  the  Times,  Mr, 
Fryer  had  been  employed  by  that 
newspaper  for  more  than  22  years. 


HEADS  PHOTOG  GROUP 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7— Joseph 
E.  Craven.  Indianapolis  Star  is  the 
new  president  of  the  News  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  succeeding  Hud 
Robbins  of  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News.  Robbins  becomes  editor  of  the 
association’s  magazine,  Neios  Picturei. 
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Because  the  five  com- 
munitics  within  the  1^1 

314-mile  radius  of  its 
A  B.C.  City  Zone  have 
a  combined  population 
of  more  than  115,090. 

Troy  ranks  with  the  “big  time’’  \ 
as  a  major  market. 


No  juggling  of  rates  and 
coverages  are  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  how  you’ll  sell  Troy, 
for  The  Record  Newspapers 
(the  city’s  sole  dailies)  hit  it 
“right  on  the  nose.”  reaching 
nearly  9  out  of  10  of  ALL  City 
Zone  homes. 


This  single-medium  coverage 
at  onlv  12(  per  line  makes 
Troy  New  York  State’s  lowest 
cost  major  market. 


3.5,817  Copira  Daily 
Sept.,  1010.  A.R.C.  PublUher’s 
Statement 
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ADVERTISING  MANAC-ER 


ANPA  Lists  Newsprint 
Consumption  by  States 

In  an  effort  to  provide  figures  about 
tonsumption  of  newsprint  in  rolls,  by 
Sates,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  compiled  in- 
fonnation  based  on  reports  of  1,206 
li^y  newspapers  consuming  3,033,378 
ans  in  1939,  which  represents  85.6% 
of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of 
3345,736  tons,  both  in  rolls  and  flat 
sheets.  The  remaining  14.4%  not 
covered  in  the  breakdown,  was  con- 
romed  by  comparatively  small  daily 
newspapers  using  flat  sheets  or  which 
Jid  not  answer  the  request;  weekly 
newspapers  and  other  types  of  pub- 
jcations  using  newsprint  paper.  There 
are  approximately  1,850  daily  news- 
japers  of  which  561  are  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers,  and  those  newspapers  reporting 
monthly  to  the  ANPA  consume  ap¬ 
proximately  77%  of  the  newsprint 
used  in  the  United  States.  This  com¬ 
pilation  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
representative  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  distribution  by  States. 
The  statement  follows: 
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.  17,745 

.  4,305 

.  8,818 

.  221,149 

.  26,015 

.  .30,998 

.  66,802 

.  56,219 

.  32,352 

.  33,019 

.  3,277 

.  321,264 

.  56,453 

.  40,970 

.  16,584 

.  25,679 

.  33,769 

.  8,529  I 

(See  Delaware) 

.  171,521 

.  126,437 

.  53,706 

.  3260 

.  112,495 

.  3,419 

.  20,084 

.  819 

.  2,707 

.  49,886 

.  1,978 

.  694,994 

.  25,076 

.  2,697 

.  158,606 

.  26,800 

.  24,908 

.  256,581 

.  17.834 

.  8,500 

.  2,963 

.  23,879 

.  89.218 

.  10.771 

.  1,815 

.  27,183 

.  37,085 

.  14,552 

.  55,327 

.  920 

.  3,410 


.Ualnma  . 

.Iritona . 

Arkansas  . 

California . . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  and  Maryland 
District  of  Columbia... 

Florida  . 

Georpa  . 

IdalM  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentncky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississipi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nri>raska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota  . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Hawaii  . 


Remember  when  the  Blue  Streak  Master  Model  Linotypes  first  came  out?  They  were 
nick-named  “Bread  and  Butter”  Linotypes.  The  Master  Models  were  introduced  to 
grind  out  type  day  in  and  day  out  with  a  maximum  of  ease  and  efficiency— a  minimum 
of  effort  and  worry.  They  were  designed  for  dependability— to  produce  the  publisher 
or  printer’s  bread  and  butter  every  day  in  the  year. 

Just  listen  to  what  some  of  these  men  say: 

“Tinit*  saved  lias  more  than  paid  for  the  machine!’ 

“Just  what  we  needed  to  smooth  out  production  problems!’ 

“It  meets  all  requirements  and,  by  reason  of  its  flexibility,  has  reduced  composition  costs!’ 
“Our  new  Blue  Streak  Linotyjie  saves  much  valuable  time!’ 

“Our  records  show  a  marked  saving  in  time!’ 

Pnljlishers  and  printers  have  found  the  Bine  Streak  Master  Models  to  be  more  than 
just  Bread  and  Butter  machines.  Their  many  new  time-saving,  effort-reducing  features 
have  lowered  production  costs— added  many  a  dollar  to  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
Those  extra  dollars  are  the  ‘Iwneyr 

It’s  significant  that  the  standard  of  composing  room  efficiency  everywhere  is  now 
based  on  the  performance  of  these  “Bread  and  Honey”  machines— 


Japan  News  Agency 
Opens  in  Chile 

Japan  and  other  countries  of  the 
Far  East  will  be  in  direct  contact  with 
“le  Chilean  press  as  a  result  of  the 
wtablishment  in  Santiago  of  the  Toyo 
Agency,  devoted  to  news  transmission, 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  dis¬ 
patch  last  week. 

The  announcement  indicated  the 
agency  would  principally  furnish  in- 
tormation  regarding  “the  systems  of 
government,  political,  economic  and 
social  activities  and  other  matters  re- 
tated  with  the  life,  customs,  culture 
and  progress  of  Asia,  which  exercises 
an  influence  increasingly  decisive  in 
World  developments.” 

ft  is  announced  that  the  ample  ma- 
be  supplied  will  remove  many 
"Tors  concerning  Far  Eastern  affairs. 


Linotype  Caledonia  and  A-P-L  Caslon  Old  Face  Italic 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


36— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Says  Small  Daily 
Circulator  Is  Like 
Country  Doctor 


It  was  in  March,  1925,  that  Mr.  nities  and  countries  in  this  field  bet-  ritory  to  “protect”  and  each  new  order 


Fehrenbach  sought  a  job  on  a  daily  ter  than  can  most  men.  So  let’s  do  it.”  sold  made  the  carrier  boy  a  pilot  and 


newspaper  because  he  thought  it 

would  be  the  best  way  to  learn  the  How  He  Got  His  Start 


added  one  “enemy  plane”  to  his 
group’s  record.  George  Cowden,  Citi- 


Jos.  Fehrenbach  Compares 
His  Work  with  Big  City 
"Specialists" 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


advertising  business.  Strangely  riAtrin  itatu  •  i  *■  -  t  zen  Patriot  circulation  manager,  said 

enough,  in  the  15  years  that  he  has  most  of  the  boys  qualified  ts  pS 

been  on  the  Kitchener  Record  staff,  „  ^he  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patrtot  and  .  P  ^ 

he  has  never  been  assigned  to  adver-  News  was  bom  on  a  farm  squadron  was  credited 


The  thought  of  writing  an  auto- 


tising,  even  on  a  part-time  basis.  He  ireianu.  ne 
has  been  employed,  however,  in  every  5?^^®  j 
other  major  department  of  the  paper.  worked 

“I  wanted  a  job  in  the  advertising  years  m 

department,  but  the  day  I  walked  in  j  grocery  and 
for  a  job  the  proofreader  quit,  so  in  fi®hcatessen  hijs- 


biographical  sketch  did  not  appeal  to  I  started  working  on  news 


delicatessen  bus¬ 
iness  with  his 


Joseph  E.  Fehrenbach,  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  D  aily 


mess  witn  ms 

proofs  in  the  composing  room.  Read-  brother.  He  de- 
ing  proofs  can  provide  a  favorable  8°  i*^to 

background  for  a  job  in  the  editorial  j  semng  field 
department.  You  learn  the  style  of  and  obtained  em- 
news-writing  the  paper  prefers  and  P'oyment  with 
you  can  build  a  good  vocabulary  just  Amemcan 

making  sure  that  the  reporters  and  Tobacco  Com- 
editors  haven’t  misspelled  a  word.  P^ny  as  a  retell 


with  103  “planes”  or  new  orders. 


pany  as  a  retail 


Having  taken  advantage  of  this  op-  salesinan.  He 


Record  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  so 
he  ambushed  the 
idea  in  favor  of 
a  discussion  on 
the  circulation 
manager’s  job  on 
a  small  daily 
newspaper.  Cir¬ 
culation  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  small 
daily,  he  writes, 

is  a  much  dif-  evemuauy.  i  aia.  /vs  an  assisiani.  r’  r  ».  r  u 

ferent  task  than  j.  E.  Fehrenbach  editor  I  showed  such  an  interest  in  after  a  few  months  he  was  ctm- 
it  is  on  a  metro-  the  circulation  of  the  paper  that  I  vmced  that  ^oceries  were  imt  his 

politen  paper,  even  though  the  work  was  asked  to  take  over  when  the  pre-  ^ 

is  basically  the  same  in  both  spheres,  vious  circulation  manager  retired,  the  newspaper  busine^  on  the  Har- 


Raises  Rates 

FRANKFORT  (KY.)  STATE  JOUR. 

NAL  raised  its  weekly  subscription 
price  from  12  to  15  cents,  effective 
Nov.  2.  The  paper  had  previously  in- 
creased  its  yearly  subscription  price 
from  $6.25  to  $7.80. 


Promote  Gains 

THE  Seattle  Times  recently  featured 
a  four-color,  two-column,  full- 
length  promotion  illustration  on  the 
front  page  of  its  Sunday  edition,  call- 


portunity,  I  felt  qualified  to  seek  a  was  later  transferred  to  Harrisburg  jj,g  attention  to  the  “all-time  high”  in 
reporter’s  job,  when  the  opening  oc-  “‘Strict  manager  m  charge  of  15  home-delivered  and  retail  trading 
curred.  counties  m  central  Pennsylvania.  circulation. 

“It  seems  a  hard  working  reporter  After  two  years  of  tobacco  selling. 


zone  circulation. 


is  bound  to  end  up  at  an  editor’s  desk  Fair  decided  to  return  to  the  gro-  Ugg])  PIGEONS 
eventually.  I  did.  As  an  assistant  business  m  the  cbam  store  fiel  ,  Carrier  pigeons  were  brought  into 

editor  I  showed  such  an  interest  in  but  after  a  few  months  he  was  con-  by  the  60^ 

the  circulation  of  the  paper  that  I  ^ News-Journal  of  Brigham  City  in 


It  was  then  that  he  started  in 


News-Journal  of  Brigham  City  in 
rushing  election  returns  from  rural 
communities.  Harold  B.  Felt,  presi- 


“The  comparison  resembles  the  con-  That  was  10  years  ago.  I  don’t  know  dent  of  the  Brigham  Pigeon  Club, 

trast  between  a  country  doctor  and  a  how  other  circulators  are  affected  bv  started  in  _a  position_  equivalent  to 


how  other  circulators  are  affected  by 


specialist  in  a  larger  city,”  he  stated,  tlie  work  they  do,  but  I  thii^"  circu-  S'^toe^nd^o?  H^o  teare^  he  way^froiTGrouSsTcreek!  lScSm^ 

•Just  as  the  country  doctor  often  has  lation  men  as  a  whole  are  so  f re-  J^^arnlac^*  to  charge  of  the  circula-  ^ion.  Park  City  and  other  western 
to  act  as  nurse,  ambulance  driver  and  quently  called  upon  to  serve  in  help-  placed  m  charge  of  the  circu  a  Brigham  City  county  seat. 


surgeon,  the  circulation  manager  on  ful  capacity  to  other  departments  of  department. 


a  small  daily  frequently  has  to  be  the  newspapier,  that  they  can  easily  “That  was  in  1928  and  ^  I  am  still 


towns  to  Brigham  City  county  seat. 
In  handling  election  returns  the  results 
were  typed  on  thin  tissue  paper  and 


mailing  room  foreman  or  flunky,  sub-  develop  two  things:  first,  the  habit  of  here,”  he  writes.  “For  this  reason  I  pjgggj  jbe  capsules  which  were 
scription  clerk,  accounts,  sales  and  helping  others,  and  secondly,  an  inti-  probably  am  not  qualified  to  say  attached  to  the  birds’  legs. 


service  manager.  I  don’t  know  how  mate  knowledge  of  newspaper  pro-  v.’hether  or  not  we  are  doing  things  as 

most  country  doctors  feel  about  their  duction  in  its  various  departments,  most  newspapers  do,  but  it  is  evident 

lot,  but  if  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe,  of  These  two  qualities  should  make  a  that  my  publisher  is  satisfied;  other- 

quintuplet  fame,  is  representative  of  circulation  manager  of  real  value  to  wise  I  would  undoubtedly  be  working 

his  class,  most  of  them  have  no  desire  the  general  management  of  the  news-  someone  else.” 


to  become  specialists  in  a  metropolis.” 

Likes  to  Work  with  Boys 

Mr.  Fehrenbach  explained  that  he 


paper. 

Urges  Greater  Community  Interest 


Carriers  in  "Air  Battle' 


CARRIERS  SEE  GAME 

Seventy  -  five  VV orcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  carrier 
salesmen  went  to  New  York  by  bus 
Nov.  1,  where  they  were  the  guests 


“Frequently  a  circulator  can  help  TWENTY  -  EIGHT  Jackson  (Mich.)  1  ^ 


had  to  do  many  tasks  for  which  his  his  publisher  by  doing  a  job  apart  Citizen  Patriot  carrier  boys,  mem- 


sightseeing  trip  that  included  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Army-Notre  Dame  football 


friends  on  metropolitan  dailies  would  from  the  actual  business  of  managing  bers  of  the  “Boeing  fighters  division,”  l  «  f  tK  wV  was 

hire  specialists.  “But  the  result  is  the  circulation  department.  1  found  won  first  honors  in  a  sales  campaign  °  ^ 

that  I  actually  have  a  greater  share  in  such  an  opportunity  about  seven  years  last  month  and  were  guests  of  the  '^'Jwara  u.  uoinen  y,  circu  a  10 


that  I  actually  have  a  greater  share  ii 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  know 


ago  when  the  need  for  an  association  newspaper  at  a  chicken  dinner  and 


ing  that  our  newspaper  is  doing  a  good  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  circulators  theatre  party.  The  drive  was  made  rpp,  ppuiPF  nP  flPT’FFQ 
job  of  serving  its  community,”  he  said,  became  very  evident.  With  the  help  successful  through  the  co-operation  1  W  Jjn/\r  1  iliCa 

“Actually  I  believe  that  a  circulator  of  other  circulation  men.  all  of  whom  of  the  192  Citizen  Patriot  carriers  who  The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  North- 
on  a  small  city  daily  has  a  better  worked  for  dailies  in  small  cities,  such  were  divided  into  four  groups,  each  xLcstern  has  advised  its  employes  that 
chance  to  enjoy  his  job  than  his  con-  on  association  was  founded.  In  the  given  the  name  of  an  airplane  and  any  who  are  called  to  military  ser- 
frere  on  the  metropolitan  daily.  I  first  five  years  of  its  history,  the  On-  referred  to  as  a  squadron  during  the  vice  in  the  present  emergency  will  be 
think  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  get  tr.rio  -  Quebec  Circulation  Managers  campaign.  lehired  upon  their  return  from  camp, 

out  of  my  job  is  working  with  the  boys  Association  made  it  possible  for  cir-  Each  squadron  was  assigned  a  ter-  O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher,  has  announced. 


out  of  my  job  is  working  with  the  boys  Association  made  it  possible  for  cir- 
who  get  their  initial  business  training  culation  revenues  to  take  up  the  slack 


as  carrier-salesmen  of  the  Record,  of  reduced  advertising  revenue  at  a 


This  joy  falls  to  the  district  managers  time  when  publication  costs  were  on 


of  large  papers,  because  the  circula-  the  increase.  The  fact  that  all  On- 
tion  director  could  never  begin  to  tario-Quebec  daily  newspapers  bene- 


5;elect,  instruct  and  guide  the  thou-  fited  does  not  lessen  the  value  to  my 


sands  of  boys  who  serve  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“And  this  business  of  working  with 


publisher  of  the  work  I  have  done 
in  the  association. 

“There’s  another  way  In  which  cir- 


the  carriers  has  some  peculiar  angles,  culators  can  help  with  their  experi- 
The  human  element  enters  into  it  ence.  The  community  in  which  we 


very  largely.  You  can’t  help  but  like  work  deserves  attention  too.  It’s  the 
the  lads  who  have  enough  ambition  lack  of  voluntary  effort  for  the  public 


to  seek  a  job  as  carrier-salesman,  welfare  that  has  weakened  democra- 
That  being  the  case,  you  want  to  see  cies.  Every  man  has  a  responsibility 


them  get  along  well  with  their  route  i.i  this  respect  and  circulators  are  not 
and  benefit  from  this  experience  in  an  exception.  In  a  democracy,  doing 


later  life.  You  teach  them  how  to  do  a  good  job  for  your  employer  is  not 
a  better  job  as  much  for  their  per-  enough.  You  should  also  do  a  good 


sonal  good  as  for  the  benefit  to  the  job  for  your  community  and  your 
newspaper.  The  fact  is  that  you  can’t  country.  The  most  important  unde- 


separate  their  personal  welfare  from  veloped  asset  of  any  country  is  its 
the  welfare  of  the  newspaper.  If  a  youth.  Is  there  any  profession  better 


carrier-salesman  lacks  proper  instruc-  qualified  to  give  guidance  to  boys 
tion  or  viewpoint,  or  if  he  is  imder-  than  that  of  circulation  management? 


paid,  his  work  will  be  inferior  and  the  About  32  years  ago,  Robert  Baden- 
newspaper  is  bound  to  suffer.  Even-  Powell  originated  a  movement  for 


tually  you  become  so  imbued  with  the  boys  that  today  has  become  almost 
idea  of  giving  these  lads  proper  direc-  as  universal  as  daily  newspapers.. 


tion  for  their  personal  benefit,  that  Scouting  and  kindred  movements 
only  occasionally  do  you  realize  how  need  men  who  appreciate  the  impor- 


much  your  work  and  the  good  work  tance  of  youth  and  are  qualified  to 
of  your  staff  has  improved  the  circu-  assist  its  proper  development.  Un- 


lation  picture  for  your  publisher.”  doubtedly  we  can  serve  our  commu- 


m 


referred  to  as  a  squadron  during  the  vice  in  the  present  emergency  will  be 
campaign.  lehired  upon  their  return  from  camp. 

Each  squadron  was  assigned  a  ter-  O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher,  has  announced. 


MORE 

DOLLARS-*- 

III 

FOR  YOU....' 

NOW 

BOOKING 

FOR  SPRING 

1941 

1 

1 

Each  year  more  and  more  daily 
newspapers  are  turning  to  Cooking 
schools  as  the  one  dignified  promo¬ 
tion  that  produces  immediate  extra 
advertising  revenue. 

Home  Economics  Service  Corpor¬ 
ation  Schools  build  unlimited 
good  will  among  your  women  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  with  participating 
accounts,  both  local  and  national. 

Only  "Home  Economics"  gives  you 
a  complete  independent  service 
that  assures  maximium  results. 

Jf'e  shall  be  glad  to  submit  further 
information  regarding  our  present 
operating  plan  without  obligation. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORF. 

247  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  1 
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EDIC4L  ASS’N  NAMES  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

■HICAGO,  Nov.  6 — Appointment  of  a  subcommittee  on  publicity,  to  work 
with  the  committee  on  information  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of 
A  National  Research  Council,  was  announced  here  today  to  deal  with  medical 
v-aredness  activities.  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
‘.-•erican  Medical  Association,  is  chairman  of  both  the  committee  on  informa- 
:  and  the  subcommittee  on  publicity.  Serving  with  Dr.  Fishbein  on  the 
-licity  committee  are  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 

■  jam  L.  Laurence,  New  York  Times  science  writer;  Watson  Davis,  director 
Science  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  David  Dietz,  science  editor,  Scripps- 
yard  Newspapers,  Cleveland.  This  committee  will  prepare  press  releases. 

ICH.  DENTAL  AD  LAW  15  UPHELD 

;ITR0IT,  MICH.,  Nov.  6 — Michigan  voters,  in  a  state  referendum  yesterday 
upheld  an  act  of  the  1939  legislature  abolishing  advertising  by  dentists. 
: :  act,  which  becomes  effective  immediately,  provides,  in  addition  to  higher 
r.dards  for  dentists,  that  no  dentist  advertise  prices.  The  Michigan  Press 
vMciation  unsuccessfully  combated  the  measure,  supporting  a  group  of 
aertising  dentists  who  forced  a  state-wide  referendum.  The  association 
contended  restriction  of  advertising  would  threaten  free  competition  and 
en  freedom  of  the  press.  Under  the  new  act,  no  dentist  may  own  or 
:aage  more  than  one  office  and  operate  them  under  his  own  name  with 
ecployed  operators.  The  final  vote  was  three  to  two  in  favor  of  the  act 
•  passed  by  the  legislature. 


PLAN  OYSTER  ADS 

Maryland  Conservation  Commission 
■cials  and  oyster  packers  hope  to 
ist  the  aid  of  the  Virginia  oyster 
iustry  to  work  out  a  joint  program 
advertise  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters 
raughout  the  nation.  Edwin  War- 
'eld,  Maryland  conservation  commis- 
n  chairman,  said  he  would  ask  G. 
alter  Mapp,  Virginia,  commissioner 
q!  fisheries,  to  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
rnt  of  a  Virginia  group  to  meet 
lith  a  Maryland  committee.  Plans 
: :  the  advertising  program  were  dis- 
cjssed  at  a  meeting  of  conversation 
Sdals  and  packers  in  Baltimore  re- 
;atly.  A  committee  of  five  packers 
VoS  appointed  for  Maryland. 


DEALEY  HONORED 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  6 — George  Ban- 
nerman  Dealey,  81-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  hon¬ 
ored  here  last  night  with  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  TTie  University  of  Texas.  More 
than  350  persons  attended  the  dinner, 
which  celebrated  Mr.  Dealey’s  sixty- 
sixth  year  in  Texas  journalism. 
A  highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
presentation  to  the  veteran  publisher 
of  a  specially-bound  copy  of  “Dealey 
of  Dallas,”  a  biography  written  as  a 
t.nesis  by  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University’s  journalism  department, 
Ernest  A.  Sharpe,  now  with  the  United 
States  consular  service. 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

by  the  Otitdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

1.  Members  of  this  Association  will  erect  and  maintain 
advertising  structures  only: 

a.  upon  property  leased  or  owned  by  the  members; 

b.  in  accordance  with  Association  standards  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance; 

c.  consistent  with  established  principles  of  safety,  as 
defined  by  traffic  and  engineering  authorities; 

d.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
public  interest  in 

( 1 )  natural  scenic  beauty ; 

(2)  parks,  parkways,  and  their  immediate  ap¬ 
proaches  ; 

(3)  historical  monuments,  shrines,  and  places; 

e.  so  .as  to  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  owners 
and  occupants  of  property  in  fact  residential. 

2.  Members  of  this  Association  will  display  copy  only  in 
conformity  with  Association  standards,  and  will  dis¬ 
play  no  copy  which 

a.  induces  a  violation  of  federal  or  state  laws; 

b.  is  offensive  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  community ; 

c.  is  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive. 

Furthermore,  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America  will  support  the  enactment  of  non-discriminatory 
legislation  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  the  use  of  land 
abutting  public  w'ays,  providing  such  legislation  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  property  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  area  to  be  regulated. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

1^*5  WEST  W.-^CKKR  DRIVE  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPEED  AND  EFFICIENCY, 
IMPORTANT  INGREDIENTS 

in  merchandising  just  as  in  news  gathering 


Unnecessary  in-between  steps  in  distribution  can 
make  the  difference  between  merchandise  that 
represents  real  value,  and  merchandise  that’s  rou¬ 
tine,  just  as  a  few  minutes  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  great  news  scoop  and  just  another  story. 

For  just  as  speed  in  transmission  is  vital  to  a  news 
story,  efficiency  in  distribution  is  an  important  in¬ 
gredient  in  merchandising.  Because  chain  stores 
supply  that  ingredient,  they  have  earned  their 
reputations  for  giving  real  values  in  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  furniture,  and  other  necessities  and  luxuries. 
Chains  have  eliminated  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
in-between  steps  and  wastes  that  run  up  the  costs 
of  merchandise  distributed  the  old-fashioned  way. 

And,  selling  goods  at  prices  unencumbered  by  an¬ 
tiquated  distribution  charges,  chain  stores  bring 
merchandise  within  the  reach  of  the  families  of 
your  community.  When  people  can  afford  to  buy 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life,  their  standard  of 
living  rises  and  the  business  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  benefits.  In  thus  helping  create  better  business 
for  the  whole  community,  together  with  a  fuller 
life  for  its  families,  chain  stores  join  hands  with 
newspapers  and  other  civic  institutions  in  a  com¬ 
mon  objective. 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 


McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
STEP  AHEAD  WITH  THREE 
UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPES 


G.  C.  HAMILTON,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers,  of  California,  is  well  known 
for  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  was  typical  of  him,  therefore,  after  he 
had  investigated  the  new  Universal  Intertype  and  its  avail¬ 
able  power-operated  magazine  shift,  to  say,  *^Put  us  down 
for  three  of  them . . .  one  for  each  of  our  newspapers” 

And  so  in  due  course  Intertype  received  a  formal  order 
from  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  for  three  new  Universal 
Streamliners . . .  one  for  The  Sacramento  Bee,  another  for 
The  Modesto  Bee,  and  the  third  for  The  Fresno  Bee. 

All  three  machines  are  four-deck  mixers;  all  are  equipped 
with  Intertype’s  new  and  exclusive  No-Turn  Shift;  and  two 
of  the  new  machines  have  four-deck  side  units. 


G.  C.  HAMILTON,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manag:er,  McCiatchy  Newspapers 


In  the  past  six  years  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  of  California 
have  purchased  NINETEEN  Intertypes.  Fifteen  machines 
have  gone  to  The  Sacramento  Bee,  three  to  The  Fresno  Bee, 
and  one  —  a  new  eight-magazine  Universal  Streamliner  —  went 
to  the  plant  of  The  Modesto  Bee. 

Once  a  newspaper  starts  buying  Intertypes,  it  almost  invari¬ 
ably  keeps  on  buying  them.  Find  out  why  and  you,  too,  will 
standardize  on  Intertypes.  Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  latest  Universal  Streamliners. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn 


step  Ahead... Stay  Ahead  with  UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPES 
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Schaub  Reports  On  Engraving  Costs 

Papers  Using  50,000  Square  Inches  of  Cuts  Per  Year  From  Cost 
Standpoint  Could  Have  Own  Plant,  Inland  Press  Association  Told 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

HERE  IS  SUCH  a  thing  as  engrav-  were  arranged  not  by  circulation,  but  tor  that  contributes  to  the  cost  per 
ing  plants  being  too  small  for  ef-  by  the  volume  of  engraving  produced  square  inch,  which  is  production  per 
iaent  operation,  according  to  Fred  during  the  year.  Discussing  the  first  engraver.  Another  chart  dealing  with 
W.  SAaub,  Decatur,  (Ill.)  Herald  &  chart,  dealing  with  cost  of  labor  per  production  per  man  showed  that  in 
Xtview.  In  his  recent  report  on  the  square  inch  of  engraving  (from  10,000  the  small  engraving  plant,  volume  is 
inland  Daily  Press  Association’s  en-  to  1,000,000  square  inches  per  year) ,  he  not  determined  by  the  capacity  of 
graving  cost  study,  Mr.  Schaub  slated:  the  engraver,  but  is  determined  by  the 

pointed  out  factors  which  should  be  “It  may  be  surprising  to  some,  to  needs  of  the  newspaper.  As  the  size 
considered  in  determining  whether  or  see  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in  the  labor  of  the  plant  increases  up  to  the  100,- 
jot  a  newspaper  should  operate  its  cost  per  square  inch  as  the  volume  or  000  to  500,000  square  inches  per  year 
own  engraving  plant.  size  of  the  plant  increases  up  to  the  group,  production  per  engraver  in- 

“U  a  newspaper  is  so  located  that  it  P^i^t  of  the  paper’s  producing  from  creases,  he  pointed  out. 

las  competition  and  a  maximum  50,000  to  100,000  square  inches  a  year,  “There  are  two  probable  factors 

cpeed  is  necessary  and  justified  in  or-  then  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise.  Un-  v/hich  account  for  a  decline  in  pro- 


creases,  he  pointed  out. 

“There  are  two  probable  factors 
v/hich  account  for  a  decline  in  pro- 


der  to  get  the  copy  out  immediately,”  fortunately,  the  number  of  papers  of  duction  per  engraver  in  the  larger 
he  said,  “then  you  have  the  time  fac-  different  sizes  is  not  great  enough  to  shop,”  said  Mr.  Schaub.  “For  one 
tor  entering  into  the  picture.  On  the  sure  there  is  a  tendency  to  rise  in  thing,  as  the  engraving  plant  in- 
other  hand,  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  cases,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  creases  in  size,  the  complexity  of  the 
consider  that  maximum  time,  or  if  variation  resulting  from  the  small  engraving  operations  increases.  We 
you  are  so  located  you  can  use  a  number  of  papers  represented  in  ^  the  know  there  are  many  possible 
commercial  engraver  in  the  neighbor-  group.  At  any  I  think  it  is  manipulations  in  a  large  engraving 
hood — in  the  case  of  a  small  paper — it  safe  to  say  that  beginning  with  the  plant  that  the  small  engraving  man 
undoubtedly  would  be  more  econom-  papers  producing  the  smallest  vol-  cloes  without,  and  those  manipula- 
ical  to  use  the  services  of  an  outside  ume  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in  labor  tions  take  up  more  time  than  the 
engraver  rather  than  attempt  to  op-  cost  per  square  inch  to  the  50,000  to  making  of  the  ordinary  halftone, 
erate  your  own  engraving  depart-  100,000  group,  and  the  labor  cost  per  “Another  factor  in  the  case  of  the 
ment.  square  inch  fneii  cither  levels  off  or  >jj.gg  newspaper  that  is  undoubtedly 

Big  Variation  In  Costs  tends  to  rise  slightly.  important  is  the  feeling  on  the  part 

,  ,,  ,  Averoge  Wages  Considered  of  those  papers  that  they  want  to  be 

others^°r  vdv^r  of  aTolS  ^50,000  possible  dernand  of 


cost  per  square  inch  to  the  50,000  to  making  of  the  ordinary  halftone. 
100,000  group  and  the  labor  cost  per  ..Another  factor  in  the  case  of  the 
levels  off  or  >jj.gg  newspaper  that  is  undoubtedly 
Big  Variation  In  Costs  tends  to  rise  slightly.  important  is  the  feeling  on  the  part 

,  ,,  ,  Averoge  Wages  Considered  of  those  papers  that  they  want  to  be 

others^°r  vdv^r  of  aTolS  ^50,000  ^is  second  chart  dealt  with  the  av-  ready  to  m^t  any  possible  dernand  of 
square  inches  a  vear  vou  are  cettinB  annual  wage  of  engravers.  As  the  advertising  or  editorial  depart- 

l  x  xv  .  ^  f  might  be  expected,  as  the  size  of  the  merit  in  the  engraving  plant.  The 

close  to  the  size  of  ideal  operation  and  i  .  .  xu  ^  *  r  i  ^  t  j  ^  j 

irom  a  cost  standpoint  could  certainly  Plant  increases  the  wage  rate  of  toe  arge  newspapers  I  understand,  very 
^  ^  1  M  individual  engraver  also  increases.  He  frequently  mamtam  an  engraving 

lustdy  your  own  engravmg  plant,  ...  .  ?  fac-  considerablv  larver  than  anv 


said  Mr.  Schaub. 

Referring  to  the  Inland  study,  which 
"Iso  included  members  of  the  SNPA 
•nd  CNPA,  Mr.  Schaub  said  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  with  toe  high 
«nd  low  paper  in  each  group.  “Ma¬ 
terials,  evidently,  are  one  of  those 
tilings  it  is  easy  to  overlook  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  things 
newspapers  with  engraving  plants  can 
yossibly  investigate  with  greatest  im- 
f'ediate  profit  to  themselves,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  Schaub  approached  the  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  not  only  news¬ 
papers  having  engraving  plants,  but 
elso  those  who  do  not  have  their  own 
engraving  plant  and  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  comparing  costs.  “These  par¬ 
ticular  engraving  department  expense 
Wres  (referring  to  charts  used  in 
nis  discussion)  are  based  on  av¬ 
erages  that  have  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  statistical  manipulation,” 
ne  said.  “The  big  advantage  is  if  you 
rave  an  average  labor  cost,  if  you  can 
add  that  directly  to  an  average  mate¬ 
rial  cost,  you  get  a  reasonably  reliable 
total  direct  expense.  Naturally,  toe 
I'bor  is  the  biggest  item  of  expense 
to  the  engraving  department,  and, 
t^refore,  the  labor  cost  is  probably 
figure  in  which  most  of  you  would 
“*  first  interested.” 

j  Mr.  Schaub  explained  the  tabula- 

I  bons  were  handled  so  that  newspapers 


pointed  out,  however,  the  other  fac-  staff  considerably  larger  than  any 


They're  Ready  fo  Serve  U.  S. 

After  registering  for  possible  conscription  recently  these  members  of  Anaheim  (Cal.) 
Bulletin's  staff  lined  up  with  "gun"  made  of  salvage  material  in  plant.  L.  to  r.: 
Richard  Sisson,  proofreader;  Wm.  Dierberger,  machine  operator;  Fred  Knowles, 
pressroom;  Walter  Burr,  stereotyper;  Wesley  Dierberger,  printer;  Richard  Fischle, 
business  manager;  Harry  Press,  reporter. 


normal  production  requirement,  just 
to  be  ready  for  any  possible  emer¬ 
gency  to  take  care  of  peak  loads.  If 
you  figure  the  cost  per  engraving  per 
square  inch  per  subscriber,  toe  larger 
newspapers  can  afford  some  of  these 
additional  conveniences  of  oversized 
engraving  plants  when  toe  smaller 
newspaper  caimot.” 

notarial  Costs 

Taking  up  the  cost  of  engraving 
material,  Mr.  Schaub  cautioned  his 
audience  to  keep  in  mind  the  cost  of 
material  is  about  half  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  labor.  Referring  to  the  chart 
dealing  with  material  costs,  he  con¬ 
tinued; 

“It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  this 
chart  that  as  toe  size  of  toe  plant  in¬ 
creases  there  is  rather  a  sharp  drop 
in  toe  cost  of  toe  material.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  am  able  to  explain  this.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  on  a  good  many 
things  that  are  purchased  for  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  there  are  econ¬ 
omies  possible  in  larger  quantity  pur¬ 
chases,  but  on  toe  basis  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  seen,  toe  economy  and 
saving  in  large  volume  purchases  on 
those  chemicals  which  it  is  possible  to 
secure  at  a  discount,  would  not  ac- 
coimt  for  toe  percentage  that  is 
shown  on  this  chart. 

“Another  possibility  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  zinc 
on  every  plate.  It  is  quite  possible  as 
the  plant  increases  in  size,  that  the 
plates  increase  in  size  so  that  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
wasted.  This  might  explain  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  cost  of  material  per 
square  inch.” 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  cost  per  square  inch,  Mr. 
Schaub  said  he  had  taken  15%  of  the 
investment  in  the  engraving  plant  as 
a  reasonable  annual  charge  for  in¬ 
vestment.  “And,  by  taking  this  an¬ 
nual  cost,”  he  said,  “it  was  possible 
to  get  the  investment  per  square  inch 
which  you  can  see  is  high  in  the  case 
of  small  papers  and  continues  down¬ 
ward  so  far  as  our  figures  go.  Ap¬ 
parently,  toe  most  efficient  size  plant, 
from  the  standpoint  of  low  investment 
per  square  inch,  is  a  plant  even  big¬ 
ger  than  any  in  this  study,  although 
in  toe  case  of  labor  cost  and  material 
cost  the  ideal  plant  apparently  is 
within  the  range  of  the  plants  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  study.” 

Mr.  Schaub’s  final  chart  took  into 
consideration  labor,  material  and  in¬ 
vestment  costs  to  arrive  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  cost.  “The  smaller  news¬ 
paper  has  an  engraving  expense  of  al¬ 
most  12c  per  square  inch,  and  that 
goes  down  to  4.95c,  or  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  toe  highest  cost  group,”  he 
stated. 
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New  England  Conference  Draws  300 

Five  Depar+mental  Clinics  and  Large  Equipment  Exhibit  Feature 
Boston  Meeting  —  Richard  Fitzgerald  Elected  President 


Day  and  J.  Addison,  Hartford  Times,  manager  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tele-  been  obtained  to  warrant  the  publica- 
Topics  discussed  included  use  of  per-  graph  presided  and  after  introducing  tion  of  much  material  as  a  measure  of 
fumed  inks,  sharper  first  impression  several  guests  presented  the  three  the  soundness  of  the  methods  devel- 
printing,  effect  of  worn  cylinder  bear-  guest  speakers,  John  M.  Masterson,  oped,  and  of  significance  for  future 
ings  on  printing,  setting  color  before  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  Walter  B.  Patterson,  developments. 

the  press  starts,  and  synthetic  rollers,  director  of  agencies,  Mergenthaler  “There  are  typographers  who  may  I 

feel  that  some  of  the  proofs  are  mere 


the  press  starts,  and  synthetic  rollers,  director  of  agencies,  Mergenthale: 
The  photo-engraving  session  was  Linotype  Co.,  and  I.  Tornberg,  vice 


presided  over  by  Burt  B.  Mader,  president  and  sales  manager.  Wood  verifications  of  their  simplest  elemen- 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  first  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation.  tals.  But,  if  we  can  arrive  at  scien- 
question  presented  was,  “How  may  “Velo  Cold  Set  Ink  and  Printing  tific  means  of  measurement  of  the 
we  eliminate  scum  in  cold  top  devel-  Process”  was  described  in  detaU  by  simpler  facts,  then  we  may  hope  for 
opment  in  hot,  humid  weather?”  Masterson.  He  cited  a  number  of  more  elaborate  pronouncements  from 
After  one  full  hour  of  discussion  dur-  reasons  why  cold  set  ink  is  contribut-  the  later  stages  of  this  work, 
ing  which  everyone  present  had  some-  ing  to  better  printing  and  declared  it  “We  shall  shortly  publish  in  book 
thing  to  say,  the  fact  was  established  solved  a  number  of  problems.  He  form  the  detail  of  the  studies  made 
that  moisture  will  be  condensed  on  ot  the  experience  of  PM,  New  thus  far  and  those  interested  in  this 

_ York  evening  newspaper,  in  using  research  will  find  data  galore  in  which 

Velo.  The  cold  set  process,  he  said,  they  can  revel  to  their  hearts’  con- 
does  not  limit  the  speed  of  the  press;  tent.” 

gives  clear,  sharp,  evenness  of  print;  “Technology  and  Craftsmanship  in 
maximum  intensity  of  tone  in  the  sol-  the  Newspaper  Plant”  was  the  subject 
ids  and  middle  tones;  permits  excel-  discussed  by  Mr.  Tornberg.  Crafts- 
lent  printing  on  cheaper  papers;  re-  manship  he  defined  as  the  skill  of 
quires  no  long  web  leads;  involves  the  worker  who  combines  the  knowl- 
no  fire  or  health  hazards,  and  pro-  edge  acquired  by  long  training  with 
duces  instantaneous  drying  with  a  personal  ingenuity  and  intelligence, 
minimum  amount  of  heating  costs.  Technology  he  defined  as  the  tools  he 
Speaking  on  “Researching  in  Read-  works  with. 


“Technology  and  Craftsmanship  in 


Left  to  right,  Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette,  new  president  of  New  England 
Mechanical  Conference,  and  Walter  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  AN  PA. 


MORE  than  300  men  interested  in  the 
mechanical  problems  of  the  daily 
newspaper  attended  the  three  day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Second  Annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Hotel  Staffer,  Boston, 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  Oct. 

19-21.  The  first  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference  was  held  in  New  London, 

Conn.,  last  October  with  a  registration  At  the  New  England  Newspaper  Meehan- 


ical  Conference,  I.  Tornberg,  vice-president 


of  oonfe^oco  was  the 

departmental  clinics  held  Sunday  m  BffHon.  Mr.  Tornberg  spoke  at  the 
mommg  at  which  questions  which  had  "Technology  and  Crafh- 

been  previously  submitted  by  mem-  manship  in  the  Newspaper  Plant." 
bers  were  discussed.  A  new  feature 

this  year  was  the  eiAibits.  Sixteen  the  enamel  if  the  negatives  and  coated 
booths  were  erected  in  three  parlors  plate  are  not  both  warm  and  at  even 
on  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  the  ex-  qj-  near  even  temperature.  Also,  that 
hibits  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  plate  should  be  immediately 
to  the  members  and  many  sales  were  printed  once  it  is  whirled  and  ready; 


ability,”  Mr.  Patterson  told  in  detail  “Craftsmanship  alone  is  not  enough," 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Matthew  Luckiesh  he  declared.  “Technology  alone  is 
and  Frank  Moss,  scientists  in  the  field  not  enough.  One  must  have  the 
of  seeing,  who  were  engaged  by  the  proper  tools  of  his  trade  and  must 
Mergenthaler  Company  to  make  basic  know  how  to  use  these  tools  if  the 

best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

“In  the  newspaper  production  trade 
many  such  tools  are  available.  The 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  re¬ 
gardless  of  make,  are  now  building 
presses  of  greater  ruggedness  and 
greater  precision  and  with  better 
printing  quality  than  ever  before. 
The  introduction  of  steel  and  ball 
bearings  have  increased  the  life  of 
the  modem  press  and  the  safety  to 
its  operators.  The  introduction  of  fly¬ 
ing  pasters  has  made  possible  greater 
production  of  newspapers  without 
further  increasing  the  speed  of  these 


made  directly  from  the  floor.  that  humid  weather  slows  the  devel- 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  registra-  opment  materially  and  that  this  may 
tion  and  committee  meetings.  Many  be  offset  to  quite  a  degree  by  reducing 

of  the  men  visited  Boston  papers  and  printing  time;  that  great  care  and  at-  Left  to  right:  Walter  Patterson  of  Mer- 
the  exhibit  rooms  of  various  supply  tention  to  these  fundamentals  will  genthaler  Linotype  Company  and  John 
houses  Sunday  night  the  Interna-  help  greatly.  Several  felt  that  hand  M.  Masterson,  J.  M.  Huber  Company, 


tional  Printing  Ink  Company  held  flowing  of  developer  was  helpful; 
Open  House  at  its  new  Cambridge  others  did  not.  Good  fresh  developter 


M.  Masterson,  J.  M.  Huber  Company, 
both  speakers  at  the  N.E.  Mechanical 
Conference. 


plant  under  the  direction  of  Jack  is  essential. 
Power  and  his  associates.  Numerous 

Five  departmental  meetings  were  discussed, 
held  Sunday  morning.  Chairman  of  The  comp 
the  stereotype  session  was  Ernest  Gif-  attracted  n 


»T  it.  1  studies  m  legibility.  He  told  of  the 

Numerous  other  questions  were  also  _  j-n:  i.-  ^  .  j  t  .u 

many  difficulties  encountered,  of  the 


Times.  Numerous  prepared  questions  cester  Telegram  and  Gazette.  The 

were  discussed  from  the  floor  with  discussion  covered  such  points  as  rp  _i»  Hpvplnrw»d  whirVi  TVTr  pit  fable,  Sunday 

representatives  of  equipment  firms  handling  of  advertising  cuts,  marking  ij  i,  Vi  ~  u  ^  supenn  * 

taking  part.  Among  the  questions  slugs  for  machine  identification,  re-  t  U  Hartford  Times;  and  Jack  Burke,  produ^ 

consiLr^  were  space  packing,  por-  ducing  store  corrections,  page  cost  U  tn  it,  t  tf  eo" 

..  J  1  A  X  cnticisiTis  HS  to  its  Tight  to  claim  the  nfy  was  chairman  of  ♦he  program  co*" 

osity,  oi^n-spaced  plates,  poor  mats  systems,  and  many  others.  distinction  of  solution  of  the  problem  mlttee. 

proper  depth  to  mold,  cleaning  of  A  special  session  was  devoted  to  of  eye  fatigue.  Studies  were  then 

vacuum  boxes,  excessive  mat  shrink-  questions  relating  to  stereotype  and  made  of  the  effect  on  the  eye  of  the  presses.  Better  tensions,  and  more 

age,  reducti^on  of  loss  of  metal  mrough  press  work  in  plants  using  tubular  color  and  texture  of  paper,  of  the  rigid  construction  of  bearings, 

equipment,  with  Glen  S.  Magoon,  optimum  readability  of  various  sizes  ders  and  side  frames,  have  made  Jt 

midity  on  mats  and  molding  blankets,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  of  type,  the  factor  of  “fixation.”  possible  to  maintain  uniform  irap^' 


Harry  E.  Zerbe  of  Lawrence  Eagle-  Fitchburg  Sentinel  presiding 


Tribune  presided  at  the  pressroom  A  dinner  was  served  to  all  members  Patterson  said: 


As  to  the  net  results  to  date,  Mr,  sion  throughout  the  run.  Manuf^' 


turers  of  automatic  machines  for  cast- 


meeting  assisted  by  discussion  leaders  Sunday  noon  which  was  followed  by  “Over  the  period  of  nearly  three  ing  and  finishing  plates  have  mad* 
Steven  Dmitruck,  Brockton  Enter-  a  speaking  program  and  business  ses-  years’  work  the  program  of  researches  possible  the  production  of  a 
prise,  Bert  Reed,  Christian  Science  sion.  first  outlined  has  been  only  partially  many  plates  with  less  wear  and  te 

Monitor,  George  Kent,  New  London  President  F.  M.  Britton,  production  completed.  But  sufficient  results  have  (Continued  on  page  47) 


(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Never  satisfied  with  the  best  of  present-day  accomplishments,  Hoe  pursues  a  con¬ 
tinuous  policy  of  mechanical  improvement  and  is  always  striving  to  develop  new 
methods  that  will  contribute  help  to  the  newspaper  publisher  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems.  The  general  objectives  of  this  policy  are  focused  on  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  reduced  waste  and  improved  presswork  quality.  A  few  of  the  past  results 
of  this  policy  .  .  .  improvements  pioneered  by  Hoe  ...  are  illustrated  at  the  left. 
Added  to  other  advanced  features  of  Hoe  design  and  high  quality  standards  of 
construction,  they  explain  the  excellent  performance  of  present-day  Hoe  Equip¬ 
ment  and  are  responsible  for  Hoe’s  reputation  as  the  leader  of  mechanical  progress. 
Whether  you  order  new  press  equipment  today  ...  or  a  year  from  today  .  .  .  you 
can  rely  on  this  Hoe  policy  of  continuous  improvement  to  assure  you  the  last  word 
in  modern  design  and  the  finest  available  newspaper  press  equipment. 


The  original  anti-jriction  bearing  newspaper  press 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  910  East  138th  St.  (At  East  River)  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM 
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7,500  Attend  Chicago  Printing  Anniversary  Dinner 

Newspapermen,  employin9  printers,  officers  of  printing  craft  unions  and  representatives  of  the  trades  allied  with  printing 
united  in  a  great  dinner  in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  I  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  to  commemorate  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  printing.  This  was  probably  the  largest  meeting  of  printers  held  in  U.  S.  during  the  anniversary  year. 
Approximately  1,500  attended.  Among  the  speakers  were  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  News  editor;  Mayor  Edward  Kelly 
of  Chicago;  Bishop  Bernard  Shiel,  President  Franklin  Bliss  Snyder  of  Northwestern  University  and  many  other  notables.  Douglas 

C.  McMurtrie,  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  presided. 

burden  rather  than  an  asset.  When 
composing  room  operations  are  under¬ 
stood  by  the  contributory  department 
heads  of  a  newspaper  and  the  man¬ 
agement  exerts  the  necessary  execu¬ 
tive  function,  a  cost  system  becomes 
not  only  indispensable,  but  a  profitable 
addition  to  any  composing  room. 

News.  Advertising,  Job  Work  Covered 

Our  cost  system  is  a  simple  one, 
developed  after  many  years  of  study 
in  the  composing  room.  It  gives  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  three  elements  of 
composing  room  operations.  News,  Ad- 
THE  COMPOSING  ROOM  payroll  is  analyist.  economist  and  developer,  to  vertising  and  Job  Work,  and  classifies 
a  major  newspaper  expenditure.  The  make  a  study  of  our  composing  room.  ®®ch  operation  m  a  way  that  the  man- 
equipment  necessary  to  produce  a  met-  After  working  with  us  for  a  period  ag^ment  can  tell  at  a  glance  at  either 

_  ropolitan  news-  of  a  few  weeks,  he  left  with  us  a  sim-  “g'^res  or  the  graphs,  what  each  item 

paper  represents  plified  system  for  controlling  the  op-  costing  per  inch,  per  columi^per 
another  major  erating  costs.  Since  that  time,  we  have  ^published  and  produced.  These 

expenditure,  improved  the  system  until  it  is  today  figures  kept  from  week  to  week,  pre- 
Therefore,  the  adaptable  to  our  needs  and  gives  us  interesting  comparison  study 

unit  cost  of  pro-  a  true  picture  of  every  operation  in  composing  room  executives, 

duction  and  the  our  composing  room, 
upkeep  cost  of  There  are  many  elements  to  be  con- 
equipment  pre-  sidered  in  the  installation  of  a  cost 


Value  of  Composing  Room  Cost  System 
Told  By  Mediankal  Executive 

Uniform  Figures  Kept  From  Month  to  Month  Furnish  True 
Picture  of  Operations — News,  Advertising 
and  Job  Work  Covered 

By  C.  FRANK  MANN 

Composing  Room  Superintendent,  The  Courier-Journoi  and  Louisvilie  Times 


The  percentage  of  each  class  of  work 
to  the  total  payroll  shows  definitely, 
and  the  executives  can  readily  see  the 
sents  a  lot  of  dif-  system,  but  the  executives  in  the  results  of  their  efforts  to  improve  the 


typography  and  makeup  of  the  paper. 

The  system  permits  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  trace  time.  So  much  com- 


C.  Frank  Mann 


structively  with  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  manager  the  composing  rooir. 
executives  will  find  it  possible  to  in- 
crease  the  unit  of  production  which 
will  make  it  beneficial  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  enlarge  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  as  well  as  to  improve  the  makeup 
and  typographical  appearance. 

The  successfully  operated  cost  sys¬ 
tem,  therefore,  entails  a  lot  of  study 
before  it  can  be  installed  in  a  com- 
posing  room.  It  would  be  impossibic 
in  a  short  article  to  even  begin  to 
describe  it  and  a  full  descriptioD 
would  be  of  little  help  to  the  reade, 

I  do,  however,  recommend  to  any 
superintendent,  to  secure  for  his  com¬ 
posing  room  as  quickly  as  possible  i 
uniform  cost  system. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  a  wide 
experience  is  essential  to  qualify  an 
executive  to  criticize  costs  with  fair¬ 
ness.  If  the  production  manager  hai 
a  system  of  cost  accoimting  that  en¬ 
ables  him  to  lay  the  facts  and  figuws 
before  the  management  in  such  form 
that  the  layman  can  grasp  them 
quickly,  unjust  criticism  fades  away 
and  mutual  understanding  results. 

linotype  Installations 

One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders,  have  been 
installed  by  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette;  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can-Republican;  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  the  Age-Herald;  Jervis  F 
Stanley,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  Kewanee  (HI.)  Star- 
Courier;  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press;  Fox  Printing  Company,  Los 
Angeles;  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Newt; 
F-llettsville  (Ind.)  Journal;  Amold- 
Barr  Printing  Company,  Marion,  Ind.: 
Borger  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald;  ManJieiiii 
(Pa.)  Sentinel;  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Post;  Kansas  Bank  Note 
Company,  Fredonia,  Kan.;  Union 
County  Advocate,  Morganfield,  Ky, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  the  Mer¬ 
cury;  Jackson  County  Signal,  Holton. 
Kan.;  The  University  Press,  Eugene. 
Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  the  Telegram;  Santa  Barban 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  and  the  Afoimi«s 
Press;  Moore-Handley  Hardware  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune;  Carlson  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Sioux  Falls,  S  D.: 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald;  Ruftew 
(Vt.)  Herald;  Vidalia  (Ga.)  Advance: 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune;  Culloit 
&  Ghertner  Company,  Nashvi& 
Tenn.;  Anniston  (Ala.)  Times;  Vd- 
Hampsort  (Pa.)  Grit;  Scranton  (Pn) 
Times. 


ficulties  for  the  composing  room  should  possess  con- 
management.  The  siderable  knowledge  of  human  rela- 
superintendent  tions  and  have  the  ability  to  deal 

and  foreman  are  with  men,  exercise  infinite  tact  and  posing  room  time  is  devoted  to  in¬ 
faced  with  the  patience  mixed  with  a  generous  meas-  visible  evidences  that  without  a  cost 

necessity  of  con-  ure  of  tolerance  before  the  adoption  of  system  it  is  difficult  for  the  executive 

tinuous  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  a  workable  cost  system  can  be  sue-  to  trace  the  labor  hours  and  place 
frequent  changes  in  the  presentation  cessful  to  the  management.  them  at  the  end  of  any  certain  period 

of  news,  the  typography  and  makeup  An  efficient  cost  system  keeps  the  where  they  properly  belong.  It  is  CMiiiniMAIll 

of  their  papers,  which  necessitates  owners  continuously  informed  of  the  possible  under  our  system  to  trace  RvW  jTClcO  L(|Uipin6ni 

endless  training  of  printers.  time  consumed  by  each  mechanical  the  labor  hours  into  both  productive 

The  making  of  a  modem  newspaper  operation.  If  the  publisher  desires  and  non-productive  time  and  into 

reflects  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  a  change  in  news  content  or  business  both  visible  and  invisible  evidences 

individual  or  group  of  individuals  policies,  he  refers  to  his  weekly  re-  of  production.  The  visible  evidences 

more  than  in  any  other  industry.  ports  to  see  the  effect  on  his  compos-  of  production  comprise  measured  du- 

A  careful  study  of  these  ideas  and  ing  room  payroll  and  readily  deter-  plicates  of  advertisements,  news  and 

ideals  over  a  period  of  years,  after  mines  whether  the  additional  cost  job  work.  The  other  composing  room 

having  visited  many  composing  rooms  would  constitute  an  investment  or  operations  constitute  invisible  evi- 

throughout  the  East,  North  and  South  an  extravagance.  dences  and  are  measured  by  the  hours 

and  a  few  West  of  the  Mississippi  Since  the  composing  room  is  the  "worked. 

River,  has  convinced  me  that  com-  chief  focal  point  of  mechanical  opera-  Must  Consider  Variables 

posing  room  costs  are  radically  in-  tion,  consideration  by  the  management  When  the  variables  of  operations 
fluenced  by  the  contributories  in  the  should  be  given  to  the  tributary  fac-  are  pictured  and  considered  as  well 

newspaper  plants.  tors.  The  flow  of  copy  both  from  the  as  the  unit  costs,  in  the  different  news-  _ _ _ _ 

Cosf  Systems  Varied  news  rooms  and  the  advertising  de-  papers,  it  becomes  possible  to  learn  Autoplate'~with'^vacuum,  to  the  Ne* 

Previous  to  1930  there  existed  no  partment  should  be  regulated  in  a  the  reason  for  higher  or  lower  unit  York  Mirror;  Standard  Autoshaverk 

accurate  method  of  analyzing  com-  manner  that  will  permit  the  compos-  costs  of  any  composing  room.  These  the  Houston  Post;  and  two  Wooc 

posing  room  costs  and  no  uniform  mg  room  to  digest  the  copy  in  align-  variables  consist  primarily  of  different  standard  reels,  complete  with  f®' 

system  of  cost  accoimting  was  avail-  ment  with  the  equipment  and  the  edi-  methods  of  production,  but  are  some-  speed,  full-automatic  Autopasters,  t 

able  by  which  publishers  generally  time  element.  times  reflected  in  policy,  such  as  the 

could  compare  their  costs.  We  had  Cooperation  and  coordination  be-  methods  of  handling  store  proofs  and 
a  system,  but  it  was  kept  for  our  own  tween  the  departments  is  a  funda-  the  desire  for  meticulous  accuracy  of 

particular  use  and  could  not  be  relied  mental  necessity  for  a  smooth  operat-  news  content  in  one  composing  room 

upon  for  comparative  purposes  with  ing  composing  room.  Any  effort  to  and  a  standard  in  others  that  permits 

other  composing  rooms.  establish  a  cost  system  without  first  more  flexibility. 

In  1936  our  publisher  called  in  the  giving  attention  to  this  particular  es-  When  the  news  and  advertising  ex- 
late  Taylor  F.  McPherson,  newspaper  sential  will  cause  any  system  to  be  a  ecutives  cooperate  sincerely  and  con- 


Recent  sales  of  stereotyping  equip- 
nient  reported  by  Wood  NewspfliB 
Machinery  Corporation  include  thw 
heavy-duty  Pony  Autoplates,  k- 
stalled  by  the  Rockford.  Ill.,  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers,  the  Hazleton 
Plain  Speaker  and  Standard  Sentine 
and  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee;  standsrc 
Pony  Autoplates,  complete  with  ^ 
cuum  equipment,  to  the  Decatur  (HI' 
Herald  and  Review  and  the  PassaK 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Eagle;  vacuum^' 
ing  equipment  for  Junior  AutofJ^ 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  AuUaniw 


the  Regensteiner  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Adopts  Excelsior 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  recetA 
installed  24  fonts  of  Excelsior  in  w 
6,  7%,  9,  10  and  12  point  sizes  W  • 
new  body  dress. 


Any  Competent  Compositor 
Can  Operate  the  tnillow 


Specially  trained  operators  are  not 
required  for  the  Ludlow  when  the 
change-over  is  made  from  single¬ 
type  composition.  Any  competent 
hand  compositor  can  acquire  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  the  Ludlow  quickly 
and  easily. 

The  compositor  first  learns  to 
“gather”  matrices  by  g roups,  which 
he  finds  easier  and  faster  than  set¬ 
ting  types.  He  then  learns  to  space 
out  the  line  with  universal  space 
matrices,  which  is  accomplished 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly 
taken  to  space  and  justify  a  line 
of  single  types.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  learns  how  to  cast  Ludlow  slug¬ 
lines  of  any  line  length  and  point 
size,  for  there  are  no  machine  ad¬ 
justments  or  changes  to  be  made. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  com¬ 
positors  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
Ludlow?  Gone  are  the  meticulous 
and  worrisome  details,  the  exas¬ 
perating  delays  so  often  encoun¬ 
tered  with  single  type  composi¬ 
tion.  And  their  place  is  taken  by 
short-cut  production  methods  and 


easier  ways  to  do  difficult  things. 

The  Ludlow  system  has  been 
designed  for  the  hand  compositor 
—  to  make  his  work  easy  and  swift, 
to  give  him  complete  flexibility  in 
selecting  sizes  and  faces  to  fit  the 
job  at  hand.  The  Ludlow  does  just 
this,  without  any  mechanical  limi¬ 
tation.  Ludlow  compositors  can 
concentrate  on  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only— the  straight-away  set¬ 
ting  of  effective  composition. 

However,  when  Ludlow  comes 
in,  there  are  bound  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  production  changes  through¬ 
out  the  entire  composing  room. 
Not  only  will  composition  go  up 
efficiently,  but  make-up,  lock-up 
of  pages,  and  stereotyping  will 
all  benefit  from  the  far-reaching 
advantages  afforded  by  the  use  of 
Ludlow  equipment  and  methods. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  the  Ludlow 
story  than  this.  Full  information 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request, 
together  with  showings  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern  typefaces  avail¬ 
able  for  setting  with  the  Ludlow. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  ....  Chicago,  Illinois 


Set  in  Ludlow  Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed  and  Radiant  Medium 


$200,000  Plant  Expansion  Program 
Is  Completed  By  Chicago  Tribune 


winches  to  make  room  for  a  new  lished  in  installment  form  (simila; 
seven  unit  press,  complete  with  color  to  current  bulletins)  some  time  h 
unit  and  folder.  New  soundproof  the  early  part  of  1941. 
ceilings  have  been  installed  and  all  A  questionnaire  will  be  circulated 
new  presses  are  placed  on  springs  and  among  the  ANPA  membership  atWwg 
rubber.  The  paper  storage  room,  data  on  their  experience  with  fluor- 
which  is  two  floors  below  the  lower  escent  lighting, 
level  of  Michigan  Avenue,  has  a  new  To  Survey  Stereotype  Orossogt 
all-concrete  retaining  wall.  .  a  n  l  j  ■ 

^  7,  ,  .  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Me 

John  W.  Park  Tribune  production  chanical  Department  to  gather  sta- 
manager,  said  the  entire  expansion  tistics  from  member  newspapers  lead- 
program  IS  the  largest  in  Tribune  jng  to  a  comparison  of  stereotvne 
Square  since  the  building  of  WGN. 


metal  drossage;  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  member  newspapers  will  be 


asked  to  keep  records  beginning  Jac 
1,  1941,  for  a  period  of  six  months 
following  which  a  well  defined  method 
ol  tabulating  this  experience  will  be 
worked  out. 

The  matter  of  -evising  or  bringing 
up  to  date  the  several  studies  made 
in  1929,  1930  and  1931  by  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  in  collaboration 
with  the  AAAA  entitled  “Electros  vs. 
Mats,”  “Etching  Depth  of  Halftones' 
and  “Complexities  of  New^per 
Printing,”  was  discussed  and  referred 


ANPA  Committee 
Meets  in  New  York 


Register  Mark 
for 

Color  Plates 

of  the 

o  Mechanical  Committee  was  held  in 

the  ANPA  headquarters  New 
oit  Monday,  Oct.  28.  Of  the 

***•  committee  members,  the  only  absentee 

antly  completud  $200,000  addition  to  the  Russell  B.  Miller  of  the  Bloom- 

ter  lighting,  and  better  arrangement  ot  i'tgton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  who  was 
I  of  the  advantages.  unable  to  attend. 

It  was  definitely  determined  that  the 
have  been  provided  for  editorial  work-  annual  operation  of  the  Mechanical 
ers.  In  the  consultation  room  are  Department  of  the  ANPA  would  be  . 
comfortable  chairs  and  a  large  table,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  consisting  Tribune,  relinquished  his  chairman- 
thus  permitting  reporters  to  receive  of  three  months  before  and  three  pressrooin  committee  in 

end  interview  persons  bringing  in  months  after  the  Mechanical  Confer- 
news  or  pictures.  ence  which  would  be  devoted  to 

Formerly  the  only  entrance  to  WGN  preparation  and  cleaning  up  of  the 
from  Tribune  Tower  was  a  second  various  functions  of  this  affair;  the 
floor  corridor.  This  has  been  closed,  interim  six  months  would  be  devoted 
permitting  an  expansion  of  the  cir-  to  developing  new  activities  which 


committee  on  research.  He  remains  a 
member  of  the  pressroom  sub-com¬ 
mittee  and  was  succeeded  as  chair- 


ment  into  sub-committees  is  as 
follows: 

Pressroom — Walter  Ogden,  Chair¬ 
man,  J.  J.  Shea,  A.  H.  Bums. 

Engraving  —  Maurice  A.  Hagan 
Chairman,  George  Geist  Don  P 


Inlertypes  Ordered 


Th*  new  45  x  55  foot  editorial  art  room  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  it  wall-lighted  on 
the  north  and  east  by  eleven  windows.  Twelve  specially  designed  box  desks  with  tilt 
tops  and  supply  drawers,  a  six-foot  desk  for  rotogravure  art,  and  two  large  conference 
tablet  contribute  to  greater  comfort  and  efficiency.  The  complete  end  well-indexed 
map  library  which  occupies  e  comer  of  the  room  it  of  invaluable  aid  when  the  map 
of  Europe  hat  to  be  remade  in  time  for  the  first  edition. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
k  BLANKETS  . 


PLATE-ROUTIR 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N  H 
PaC.FIC  coast.  ST  a  hi  CORP 
Canada  TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRv  cO 


tical  Company,  Max  Levy  &  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Edward  C.  Muller  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  addition  to  the  modern  operat¬ 
ing  equipment  which  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  visitors,  the  exhibit 
on  photo-engraving  includes  a  dis¬ 
play  showing  the  steps  involved  in 
the  production  of  zinc  etchings,  half¬ 
tones,  and  four-color  process  engrav¬ 
ings,  while  the  wall  behind  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  covered  by  a  series  of  photo¬ 
murals  of  actual  shop  scenes  showing 
the  steps  in  the  process. 

Additional  exhibits  included  in  the 
exposition  embrace  map-making  by 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  engrav¬ 
ing  on  wood,  copper,  and  steel  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  studio  of  John  Wm. 
Jameson,  electro  typing  by  the  Prairie 
Fanner,  history  of  the  typewriter  by 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  and  historical 
printing  presses  collected  from  several 
sources. 


ihreveporl  Daily 
Installs  New  Press 


Wesley  Attaway,  20- 
month-old  son  of  D. 
F.  Attaway,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal  and 
grandson  of  Douglas 
Attaway,  publisher  of 
The  Journal  is  shown 
pressing  the  switch 
of  the  new  Goss 
press  for  the  initial 
run.  The  grandfather 
is  holding  Wesley 
while  the  father  looks 
on. 


Journal  Places  Pour-Unit  Goss  in 
New  Addition  Costing 
$175,000 

A  new  four-unit,  high  speed  Goss 
press,  recently  installed  by  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal,  was  of- 
Scially  dedicated  Wednesday,  Oct.  30, 
when  a  special  44-page  edition  com¬ 
plimenting  the  publisher,  Douglas  At- 
away,  was  issued. 

The  new  press,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  64  pages,  including  color  section, 
was  installed  in  a  new  three-story  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Journal’s  main  build- 


ringing 
>  made 
e  Me- 
oration 
:ros  vs. 
f  tones" 
'spaper 
eferred 
e  He- 


Corporation  (International  Printing 
ink  Corp.);  and  Fred  A.  White,  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company. 

The  area  devoted  to  letterpress 
printing  includes  equipment  and  sup- 
plies  furnished  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company,  Vandercook  and  Sons,  Ham¬ 
mond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc.,  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  H.  B.  Rouse  and  Company, 
T.  W.  and  C.  B.  Sheridan  Company, 
M  and  L  Typesetting  and  Electrotyp¬ 
ing  Company,  and  R.  R.  Donnelley 
and  Sons  Company. 

Housed  in  a  separate  room  is  a 
Goss  rotary  newspaper  press  donated 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  extended  its  fullest 
co-operation  in  the  Museum’s  un¬ 
dertaking.  Other  organizations  which 
co-operated  in  the  rotary  press  in¬ 
stallation  include  the  Rapid  Roller 
Company,  Cline  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company.  The  rotary  press  will  be 
shown  in  operation  and  may  be  viewed 
either  from  the  balcony  above  or  from 
a  tiered  gallery  at  the  press  level. 

The  section  on  photo-engraving  was 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Association  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of:  Adolph  Buechele, 
president  of  Rogers  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  J.  CTonforti,  president  of  Su¬ 
perior  Engraving  Company;  Henry 
Mawicke,  president  of  Pontiac  En¬ 
graving  and  Electrotype  Company;  A. 
L.  Ross  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  and  ^ns 
Company;  and  F.  J.  Schreiber,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 

Among  the  organizations  which  co¬ 
operated  by  fxumishing  equipment  for 
the  photo-engraving  exhibit  are  R. 
R.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Macbeth  Arc 
Lamp  Company,  Harold  M.  Pitman 
Company,  Master  Etching  Machine 
Co.,  Ostrander  Seymour  Company, 
John  Royle  and  Sons,  Vandercook 
and  Sons,  C.  P.  Coerz  American  Op- 


Adds  3  Inlertypes 


Elaborate  Displays  Shown 
Chicago  Museum  of  Science 
And  Industry 

An  extensive,  permanent  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  in  the  field  of  graphic 
arts,  including  a  rotary  newspaper 
press  donated  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
without  charge  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  in  Chicago. 
Modem  printing  equipment  in  full 
operation  and  lecture-demonstrations 
are  employed  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  printing  and 
its  allied  arts. 

The  exhibition,  which  occupies  15,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  the 
result  of  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  trade  associations,  printers,  lithog- 
The  press,  along  with  complete  new  raphers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
ereotyping  equipment  and  the  build-  welfare  of  the  industry, 
ig  ad^tion  represents  an  e^ei^i-  During  the  planning  and  develop- 
ire  of  approximately  ^175,000.  The  ^lent  of  the  exhibition  the  Museum 
ress  was  inst^l^  under  sup^-  ^as  been  aided  materially  by  an  ad- 
on  of  J.  A.  Schultze  of  the  Goss  committee  under  the  chair- 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  just 
ordered  three  eight-magazine  Univer¬ 
sal  Intertypes.  All  three  will  be 
equipped  with  power-shift  magazines, 
quadders,  six-mold  disk  and  Mohr 
Intertype  saws.  John  W.  Harm,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  active  service  in  printing, 
is  mechanical  superintendent. 


Caledonia  Bold 


To  house  its  new  high-speed  Goss  press, 
(he  Shreveport  Journal  built  this  three- 
itory  addition  to  its  main  publishing 
building. 


youR 


Palenis  Clarified 


GREATER 


No  f 
Time  Now 
For  Extra  Motions 


[  CUSTOMER  ] 
SATISFACTION 


Ttie  CUHhniiiii  Kouter 
Head  iw  well  known 
for  efHeii'iiey  and 
aecnracy.  Thi«  head 
in  now  inounterl  on 
our  new,  radieally 
diflen-nt  column  for 
I'Urve  plate  routine. 
Sttve*4  Seveii-KlahthH 
in  operatinK  cost — 
UWK  lees  floor  stpace. 


^  piRST  casts  from  Certified 

Mats  are  clean,  sharp  and 
perfect  as  second  or  third 
^  casts.  No  need,  in  these  hard 
30  driven  days,  to  waste  time 

throwing  first  casts  back  into 
the  pot. 

^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


GOOD  WORKERS  AND  GOOD  MACHINES 


tilts  into  an  intelligible  list  nf  faets  and  Kgnres. 

It  took  giMMl  men  and  gcKMl  maehines  to  make 
possible  that  splendid  job.  And  the  meelianical 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  press  were  well  up  to 
it.  In  fact,  it  will  be  rememlK*red  that  the.se 
same  men  and  women  were  called  n|Min  only 
two  wc>eks  ago  to  handle  a  .somewhat  similar 
assignment — the  li.sting  of  millions  of  names  and 
numlHTs  of  the  army  draftees. 

It  t(M)k.  t<M>,  the  eoojjeration  and  etatnlination 
of  the.se  nu'chanieal  flepartments  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  flepartments  to  make  this  achievement 


IHi.ssible.  It  ttKik  mnch  planning  an<l  pre|)ara. 
tion.  al.so.  .\11  the.st'  combined  added  up  to  make 
for  splendid  achievement. 

Hour  after  hour,  edition  after  edition,  replate 
after  replate,  extras,  stop  pre.s.se.s — through  all  of 
the  crn.sh  of  the  event — these  men  and  women 
toiled  at  their  jobs,  unsung,  probably  even  un- 
thought  of,  as  the  nation  was  kept  informed  of 
all  the  late.st  election  developments  through 
their  new.spapers. 

Editok  &  Pi  BLisiiKK  salutes  these  workers  of 
the  mechanical  crafts  for  their  splenditi  work. 


Elxtensive  remodeling  has  given  the  Ending  half  a  century’s  service  as 
pressmen  a  “front  window”,  through  a  printer,  including  14  years  as  ad- 
which  people  on  the  street  are  able  vertising  foreman  of  the  Gazette  com- 
to  watch  them  and  their  “baby”  in  posing  room  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
action.  Thomas  H.  Dennis,  65,  retired  recently 

to  move  to  Casadaga,  Fla.  A  signet 
Mlkhr  RAftblAf  ^  money  were  given 

IMUIII  UUvUIwI  to  hini  his  last  night  on  the  job 

A  recent  booklet  issued  by  the  his  fellow  employes.  Mr  Dennis 
Mohr  Lino-Saw  Co.,  126  N.  Union  learned  his  trade  more  than  50  years 
Avenue,  Chicago,  contains  practical  ago  on  the  Butler  (Ga.)  Herald,  week- 
information  of  benefit  in  setting  odd  ly.  Later  he  worked  in  the  compos- 
measure  copy  on  the  line-casting  ma-  ing  rooms  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
chine.  Entitled.  “Short  Cuts  with  Odd  Picayune;  the  Southwest  American  at 
Measures,”  this  booklet  deals  with  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  the  Montgomery 
the  various  kinds  of  odd  measure  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  the  Jacksonville 
composition  jobs  which  are  encoun-  (Fla.)  Times-Union  and  in  commer- 
tered  in  the  newspaper  composing  cial  shops  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  went 
room,  print  shop  or  trade  composition  to  the  Gazette  14  years  ago  from 
house — and  shows,  by  means  of  pic-  Sioux  City,  la. 


Register  and  Tribune  Feature 
Pressroom  Superintendent  In 
Promotion  Ad 

“Who’ll  they  smoke  out  of  the  press 
room?” 

That  was  the  battle  cry  emanating 
from  one  Val  Wells,  assistant  mechan¬ 
ical  and  pressroom  superintendent  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


•  Vai  Wclb  got 

smoked  out  of  the  [sresitroom! 


M.  C.  Gentry,  37-year-old  Detroit 
Free  Press  pressman,  has  completed  a 
scale  model  of  a  five-inch  naval  gun 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
Sunday  illustrated  feature.  Features 
of  the  cleverly  designed  model  are 
twin  recoil  barrels,  swinging  door 
breach  with  a  positive  lock,  twin 
sights  for  pointer  and  layer,  twelve- 
inch  barrel  and  a  chamber  accommo¬ 
dating  a  .38  caliber  shell. 


KOSTB*  naifc 


Publisher  Honored 


Homer  Gard,  publisher,  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal-News,  received  Oct.  29 
an  honorary  membership  card  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Hamilton  local  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  ITU.  Mr.  Gard  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Journal-News  for  54  years 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 


Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  Des  Moines 
Re9ister  and  Tribune,  presses  the  button 
which  sets  in  motion  the  new  press  units  of 
those  newspapers. 


The  first  is.sue  of  Southwest  Printers’ 
Forum  produced  in  its  entirety  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  with  the  equipment  of  the 
Southwest  Vocational  S^ool,  Dallas, 
recently  made  its  appearance. 


The  North  Texas  and  East  Texas 
conferences  of  the  ITU  will  hold  a 
joint  session  in  Dallas  in  April.  1941, 


For 

Good 

Equipment 


Refer  to  the  equipment  section 
on  the  classified  pages.  Outstand¬ 
ing  buys  in  used  printing  equip¬ 
ment  are  listed  there.  Reliable 
firms  carrying  new  equipment 
and  supplies  will  be  found  in  the 
section.  Fill  your  needs  there. 


CUSSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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New  Goss  Roller 

Streamlined  Model  45-S  Is 

Announced 

A  new  streamlined  model  of  the 
Goss  45-S  Mat  Roller  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  Chicago.  The  design  of 
•Jie  machine  has  been  modernized  to 
eliminate  protrusions  and  obstructions 
on  the  outside  of  the  frame  and  to 
provide  complete  enclosure  of  the 
motor. 

The  main  drive  has  been  re-de¬ 
signed  to  permit  increased  efficiency. 

A  new  type  of  double  worm  gears  is 
ised  to  obtain  smoother  operation, 
fte  impression  adjustment  has  been 
rlaced  in  a  centralized  position  for 
•he  convenience  of  the  operator.  The 
.-ompany  states: 

“This  new  model,  like  previous 
models  of  the  45-S,  has  a  12-inch  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  with  a  patented  flex¬ 
ible  drive  that  automatically  adjusts 
itself  to  the  combined  characteristics 
of  the  form,  mat,  and  molding  blanket. 
.Any  required  alteration  in  cylinder 
is  instantly  made  without  the 
necessity  of  first  overcoming  a  fixed 
resistance.  As  a  result,  mat  stretch 
is  reduced.  Drive  parts  are  placed  in 
an  oiltight  housing,  and  ball  bearings 
are  used  throughout  the  drive.” 

I.II.  Hughes  on  Leave 

Mergenfhaler  Executive  a  Major 
With  Field  Artillery 

Joseph  H.  Hughes,  manager  of  Mer- 
genthaler’s  overseas  sales  division,  left 
Oct.  15  on  a  year’s  leave  for  active 
duty  as  major  of  the  Second  Battalion 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Field 
Artillery.  At  present  Major  Hughes 
is  stationed  at  Fort  McClellan,  Annis¬ 
ton,  Ala. 

During  his  absence,  the  affairs  of 
Linotype’s  overseas  division  will  be 
in  charge  of  Henry  J.  Lucero,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager.  Mr.  Lucero 
recently  returned  to  iJew  York  City 
from  an  extensive  business  trip 
through  several  Latin  -  American 
countries. 


New  Press  Installed 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Operating 
4-Unit  Goss  Machines 

A  new  foiur-rmit  high-speed  Goss 
press  has  been  installed  by  flie  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  it  was  annoimced  this 
week  by  Louis  W.  Woefel,  mechanical 
superintendent.  With  this  installation 
the  News  now  has  30  press  rmits.  No 
remodeling  of  the  pressroom  was  nec¬ 
essary  because  provision  had  been 
made  for  addition  of  these  imits  when 
the  structure  was  built. 

Each  press,  two  stories  high,  one 
in  the  basement  and  the  other  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  press  room,  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  eight  journeymen  and  one 
apprentice.  Fingertip  control  governs 
the  entire  press  system. 

The  new  press  has  high-speed  Cline 
pasters  permitting  changes  of  paper 
roll  without  slowing  down  the  presses. 

In  addition  to  the  press,  the  News 
has  installed  new  devices  for  the 
preparation  of  printing  plates  and 
special  conveyors  and  bundlers  for 
handling  of  the  finished  papers.  A 
Master  Sta-Hi  Former  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  stereotype  room  and  a 
new  Wood  heavy-duty,  double-knifed 
shaver. 

The  new  press  has  a  break-detecting 
finger  that  gently  touches  each  page. 
Should  a  tom  sheet  come  through 
that  may  turn  out  an  imperfect  page 
or  cause  a  pile-up,  the  finger  auto¬ 
matically  drops  through  the  paper 
hole  and  stops  the  entire  press  so 
that  adjustments  can  be  made  quickly. 

A  Cline  unit  electric  drive  is  used, 
consisting  of  one  35  horse-power  mo¬ 
tor  to  each  imit  and  folder. 

Six  overhead  conveyors  carry  the 
papers  from  the  pressroom  to  the 
mail  room  where  papers  are  counted 
and  set  up  into  bundles  to  be  tied  by 
a  new  Parker  automatic  wire  tying 
machine  which  was  installed  recently. 
Bundles  loaded  on  belt  conveyors  are 
delivered  to  the  truck  loading  plat¬ 
form.  George  Haas  is  the  News  press¬ 
room  foreman. 


300  Attend 
Boslon  Conference 

continued  from  page  40 

on  the  part  of  stereotypers.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  vacuum  in  the  casting 
operation  of  their  plates  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  better  printing  face  than  ever 
before  and  has  ironed  out  many  of  the 
unevennesses  with  which  the  stereo¬ 
typers  had  to  contend  heretofore. 
'They  no  longer  have  to  lift  the  com¬ 
bined  weight  of  a  plate  and  tail  or 
wrestle  with  heavy  ladles  full  of 
molten  metal.  Being  free  from  these 
manual  exertions,  they  can  give  more 
thought  to  quality  and  let  the  ma¬ 
chine  take  care  of  quantity. 

‘‘Each  one  of  us — the  craftsmen,  the 
publishers  and  the  suppliers  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  materials — each  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  role  to  play,  each  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fimction  to  perform.  We  are 
different  cogs  in  the  same  wheel,  but 
we  are  partners  in  the  same  enter¬ 
prise.  If  one  of  us  fails  the  system 
breaks  down.  We  must  contribute  in 
our  individual  ways  to  the  common 
good  of  all — we  must  collaborate  to 
produce  harmony — a  harmony  which, 
in  music  as  in  life,  makes  living  worth¬ 
while — builds  a  future  worth  passing 
on — assures  an  existence  worth  pre¬ 
serving.” 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  production 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
this  conference  since  its  inception  and 
in  his  acceptance  speech,  he  thanked 
all  of  those  who  had  done  such  a 
good  job  in  aiding  in  making  the  first 
two  conferences  successful,  especially 
the  salesmen  who  had  spread  the  good 


word  throughout  New  England.  Bemie 
F.  Garrity,  production  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Times  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Walter  C.  Crighton  of 
the  New  London  Day  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasvurer. 

The  following  men  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors:  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Ralph  Johnson, 
Brockton  Enterprise;  Chester  M. 
Spooner,  Pawtucket  Times;  Harry  E. 
Zerbe,  Lawrenqe;  J.  J.  Mahoney, 
Holyoke  Transcript;  C.  A.  Staley,  New 
Haven  Register;  Glen  S.  Magoon, 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  and  F.  M.  Britton. 

About  125  men  remained  over  for 
the  Monday  session  which  was  de¬ 
voted  to  further  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  presented  at  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  departmental  meetings.  1^.  Gar¬ 
rity,  program  chairman,  presided  at 
this  meeting.  ’The  reports  of  the  five 
meetings  were  read  by  the  chairmen 
and  many  of  the  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  further. 

The  new  board  of  directors  met  fol¬ 
lowing  the  adjournment  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  voted  to  hold  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  in  Boston  at  the  Staffer  Hotel 
possibly  the  first  week-end  in  October, 
1941.  ’They  all  felt  satisfied  at  the 
results  that  this  new  conference  has 
produced  so  far  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  increase  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  Mr.  Britton  thanked  the  out¬ 
going  directors  for  their  fine  cooper¬ 
ation. 

Expanding  PlanI 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a 
new  25x46  one-story  and  basement 
addition  to  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Framingham  (Mass.)  News,  of 
which  Ralph  F.  Dewey  is  editor.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $15,000  without 
equipment. 


0.  (.  Davis  Dies 

Oscar  C.  Davis,  70,  for  36  years  a 
typesetter  with  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
loumal-Every-Evening  and  the  Even- 
ing  Journal,  died  Oct.  27. 

(eilly  Booklet 


Reilly  Electrotype  Company,  305 
E.  45th  Street,  New  York,  has  just 
issued  a  booklet,  ‘‘How  to  Get  Bettei 
Electrotypes.” 


JviVio 


McGuire  Shitted 

Charles  R.  McGuire,  stereotyping 
foreman  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal, 
which  is  imder  the  same  ownership. 
Now  only  42,  Mr.  McGuire  has  been 
engaged  in  stereotyi)e  work  for  24 
years.  He  got  his  start  at  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  in  1916.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  Duluth  Herald 
where  he  remained  for  19  years,  the 
last  two  of  which  he  was  foreman. 
In  December,  1937,  he  joined  the  Des 
Moines  Register  as  foreman. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


Uaily  and  weekly  newspapers 
printed  by  offset  are  increasing  stead¬ 
ily.  Offset  enables  you  to  use  news- 
picture  reporting  of  local  and  distant 
events  . . .  just  like  the  popular  picture 
magazines . . .  with  low  preparation  and 
production  costs.  90  per  cent  of  the 
country's  offset  newspapers  use  ATF- 
Webendorfer  presses.  Write  for  details. 

flm€RICRnTYP€  FOUnoeRS 

Offstt  Dlvhion  .  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 
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Wropo  stnp  of  ordin- 
ory  lelt  around  your 
linger.  It  will  crack 
ond  spring  out 
straight  again  when 
released. 


Ventilated  Felt  is  pli- 
oble  os  boen.  curves 
easily  without  crock¬ 
ing  and  stays  in 
pkxce. 
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Hears!  Pholotone  Process  Employs 
Direct  Printing  From  Elcheci  Piales 

System  Deveioped  by  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Is  Based  on 
Upshaw  Patents — Curved  Plates  Locked  on  Press 

By  KEN  TAYLOR 


DEVELOPMENT  of  a  system  of 
printing  direct  from  zinc  or  copper 
plates  was  announced  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  October,  \mder  the 
name  of  Hearst  Phototone.  Hie 
process  makes  it  poasUile  to  use 
screens  up  to  85-line  on  photographic 
reproductions,  thus  assuring  sharper 
detail  and  more  effective  contrasts. 
Preliminary  work  on  the  Phototone 


Between  two  rubber  blankets,  the  etched 
zinc  printing  surface  used  in  the  Hearst 
Phototone  process  comes  from  the  curving 
machine  ready  to  be  mounted  on  a  half- 
cylindrical  steel  base  and  sent  to  the 
press  room. 

process,  getting  the  kinks  out  and 
standardizing  practices,  was  carried 
out  at  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Richard  A.  Car¬ 
rington,  Jr.,  publisher,  and  Robert  M. 
Mount,  business  manager.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  began  experimenting  with  it 
more  than  six  months  ago,  following 
its  pimchase  of  the  Upshaw  patents 
covering  the  process  from  Leon  R. 
Alexander,  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Available  to  All  Haarsf  Papers 

The  method  has  been  in  perfected 
form  for  about  a  month,  and  has  now 
been  made  available  to  all  Hearst 
papers  by  Hearst  Consolidated,  Inc. 
First  paper  of  the  group  to  order  it, 
aside  from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
is  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  have 
the  two  pieces  of  special  equipment 
required  to  prepare  the  plates  manu¬ 
factured  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
patents  are  held. 

The  patents  are  understood  to  cover 
primarily  the  method  of  bending  the 
etched  zinc  or  copper  plates,  and 
fastening  them  to  a  steel  shell  which 
attaches  to  the  press  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  stereotype  cast. 

Hearst  Phototone  is  designed  for 
use  where  higher  quality  photographic 
and  type  reproduction  is  desired,  for 
featme  pages  and  special  pages,  and 
for  special  advertising.  By  completely 
eliminating  the  stereotyping  step,  it 
prevents  the  loss  of  Aose  printing 
values,  entailed  in  the  making  of  mats 
and  casts.  Also,  because  no  stereo¬ 
typing  is  involved,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  etch  the  plates  as  deep  as  formerly, 
with  the  result  that  more  detail  can 
be  retained  in  the  original  zinc. 

The  process  employs  stock  size  zinc 
sheets,  18  by  24  inches,  .043-in.  thick, 
about  50%  thicker  than  the  plates 
used  in  other  methods  of  printing  di¬ 


rect  from  the  etched  plate.  The  steel 
base  to  which  it  is  attached  for  lise 
on  the  press  is  .304-in.  thick,  the  two 
together  bringing  the  thickness  to 
.437-in.,  the  same  as  a  stereotype 
plate. 

At  present  there  is  no  provision  for 
using  Phototone  in  less  than  full -page 
units. 

Four-Day  Deadline 

Since  no  effort  is  being  made  to 
use  the  process  for  spot  news  work, 
and  time  is  not  an  important  element 
— the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  a 
four-day  deadline  for  it — the  wet 
plate  process  is  used  in  the  engraving 
step.  This  has  been  found  to  give 
the  best  results. 

Actually  the  time  required  to  turn 
out  Phototone  plates  is  much  less 
than  four  days,  the  difference  being 
taken  as  a  margin  to  assure  the  high¬ 
est  quality  work.  Making  the  orig¬ 
inal  negative  requires  a  little  more 
time  than  imder  the  dry-plate  sys¬ 
tem.  Separate  zinc  plates  must  be 
engraved  for  each  plate  that  goes  on 
the  press.  In  the  case  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  this  requires  four  of  each 
plate  for  the  daily  run,  and  six  for 
the  Sunday  run.  In  the  engraving 
process,  however,  each  of  these  du¬ 
plicate  plates  can  be  in  operation  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  half  an  hour  to 
curve  and  mount  a  set  of  plates  for 
the  press. 

The  curving  machine  is  small  and 


The  mounting  machine  used  in  the  Photo¬ 
tone  system.  The  steel  base  on  which  the 
zinc  plate  is  mounted  is  shown  in  position. 
The  zinc  plate  has  been  inserted  in  the 
upper  cup.  Twisting  the  top  wheel  brings 
the  zinc  into  tight  contact  with  the  base, 
and  the  side  wheels  blend  the  edges  of  the 
sheet  of  zinc  tightly  over  the  edges  of 
the  base. 

compact,  resembling  somewhat  the 
old-fashioned  clothes  wringer.  It  can 
be  mounted  on  a  metal  stand  or 
bench.  The  etched  zinc  sheet,  placed 
between  rubber  blankets  for  protec¬ 
tion,  is  fed  through  an  arrangement 
of  steel  rollers,  and  emerges  in  a  half- 
cylindrical  form. 

The  zinc  then  goes  to  the  moimt- 
ing  machine,  which  occupies  about  9 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  re¬ 
quires  some  working  room  aroimd  it. 

The  steel  base,  on  which  the  plate 
is  to  be  mounted,  is  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  machine.  Hie  base  is 
made  of  cold  rolled  steel,  machined 
to  the  exact  size  to  fit  the  press  cylin¬ 


The  operator  tilts  the  mounting  machine 
over  on  rts  shaft,  and  drills  holes  through 
the  zinc  through  guide  holes  opposite 
threaded  holes  in  the  base.  Eight  screws 
on  each  edge  will  lock  the  zinc  securely 
to  the  base. 

der,  and  drilled  at  the  leading  and 
following  edges  to  take  eight  No. 
1032  screws  on  each  edge.  The  bases 
may  be  used  indefinitely. 

Locked  In  Place  by  Machine 

The  zinc  is  placed  over  the  base  in 
the  mounting  machine,  and  the  top 
wheel  given  a  few  turns  by  the  op¬ 
erator.  This  forces  the  zinc  into  per¬ 
fect  contact  with  the  base.  A  twist 
of  the  two  wheels  at  either  side  of 
the  machine  folds  the  plate  at  each 
end  over  the  drilled  edges  of  the 
base. 

The  mounting  machine  is  then 
tilted  on  its  center  shaft,  and  the 
operator  drills  through  the  zinc 
flanges  opposite  the  holes  in  the  base. 
Guide  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  moimt- 
ing  machine  make  it  impossible  to 
miss  the  alignment.  The  screws  are 
inserted,  and  the  zinc  is  locked  to 
the  base,  ready  for  printing. 

Paper  cutouts  can  be  used  under  the 
zinc  shell  to  provide  emphasis  to  the 
printing  values. 

One  bug  that  developed  early  and 
was  quickly  remedied  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  sheets  of  zinc  were 
not  uniform  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
grain.  When  the  grain  ran  across 
the  page,  the  zinc  would  split  when 
it  was  ^nt  over  the  edge  of  the  base. 
It  would  bend  satisfactorily  when  the 
grain  ran  the  long  way.  This  point 
is  now  watched,  both  by  the  Examiner 
and  the  supply  house  that  furnishes 
the  zinc,  and  no  trouble  has  been 
experienced  since  the  reason  for  the 
split  was  discovered,  according  to  Mil- 
ton  B.  Torell,  production  manager. 

Care  In  Copy  Sefection 

Most  effective  results  with  the 
Phototone  process  are  achieved  by  the 
use  of  combination  screens,  85  and 
65  being  standardized  at  the  Examiner. 
The  65-line  screen  is  used  for  general 
background  and  frame,  and  the  85 
for  reproduction  of  the  subject  ma¬ 
terial.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the 
selection  of  copy  to  be  reproduced, 
the  best  results  being  obtained  from 
contrasty  copy  where  the  lights  and 
shadows  have  been  deliberately 
planned. 

For  use  by  advertisers,  the  Elx- 
amlner  makes  a  charge  of  $95  above 
the  contract  rate,  requires  a  four-day 
deadline,  and  reserves  the  right  to 
“edit”  the  photographic  copy  in  order 
to  maintain  standards  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality. 

Torell  has  experimented  some  with 
using  special  inks  for  Hearst  Photo¬ 
tone  printing,  but  has  discovered  that 
regular  inks  print  just  as  well,  if  the 
plate  is  right  to  start  with. 

Adds  Soundpholo 

The  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
W.  D.  Mansfield,  president,  recently 
installed  an  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos  Soundphoto  machine. 


War  Clause  Adopted 
By  Pressmen 

Agreement  Signed  by  Berry  and 
MacKinnon  Provides  Job  ^ 

Restorations 

The  International  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  representing  the  Internationil 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America  and  the 
ANPA,  has  accepted  a  so-called  “war 
clause”  to  be  included  in  local  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  after  Oct.  16,  1940. 
The  provision,  signed  by  George  L 
Berry,  president  of  the  pressmen’s 
union,  and  Eugene  MacKinnon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  also  recommends  that 
publishers  and  local  unions  who  are 
parties  to  existing  contracts,  shall 
emend  such  contracts  to  include  the 
section,  approved  as  follows: 

Must  Apply  In  40  Days 

“Section - .  Any  person  covered 

by  this  agreement  who  leaves  a  posi¬ 
tion  other  than  a  temporary  position, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  any  reserve 
component  of  the  land  or  naval  forces 
who  is  on  active  duty  or  who  may  be 
assigned  to  active  duty,  or  who  may 
be  enlisted  or  inducted  into  the  land 
or  naval  forces  for  training  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  authority  over  him,  satis¬ 
factorily  completes  such  active  duty 
or  period  of  training  and  service,  and 
who  (1)  obtains  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  upon  the  completion  of  such  pe¬ 
riod  of  training  and  service,  (2)  is 
still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  former  position,  and  (3)  makes 
rpplication  for  re-employment  within 
40  days  after  he  is  relieved  from  such 
active  duty  or  service,  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  such  position  or  to  a  position 
of  like  seniority,  status  and  pay.  Fur¬ 
ther,  any  person  who  is  restored  to  a 
position  in  accordance  with  the  fore¬ 
going  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  during  his  period  of  training 
and  service  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  shall  be  restored  without  loss 
of  seniority,  shall  be  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  insurance  or  other  benefits 
offered  by  the  employer  pursuant  to 
established  rules  and  practices  re¬ 
lating  to  employe  or  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence  in  effect  with  the  employer 
at  the  time  such  person  was  ordered 
into  such  service.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  this  clause  shall  not 
be  construed  as  requiring  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  restore  a  position  which  may 
have  been  abolished  through  reduc¬ 
tion  of  regular  situations.” 

Mr.  MacKinnon  said  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  the  heads  of  the 
typographical,  photo  -  engravers  and 
stereotypers’  unions  a  similar  “war 
clause”  to  be  included  in  contracts 

Color  Seledor 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Company  recently 
issued  a  new  Newspaper  Color  Selec¬ 
tor.  Every  ink  shown  in  this  catalog  i 
has  been  used  in  actual  newspaper  | 
production.  It  shows  the  ANPA 
standard  colors  and  also  the  shades 
approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.  In  addition,  it  shows 
a  range  of  72  colors,  produced  from  a 
plate  showing  solids  and  various 
screens. 

Mayo  Leaves  Union 

Leslie  A.  Mayo,  64,  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  for  21  years,  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  Nov.  1. 
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19  4  0 


Ibe  of  Celluloid  Cover  Facililales 
iKegistering  of  Color  Pales 


Adds  Six  Goss  Units  "Walcii  Your  Hands” 

Chicago  Times  Places  Machines 

In  New  Pressroom  |j  5dfcty  RulC 

Six  new  Chicago  Times  high-speed  ■ 

Goss  press  \mits  were  placed  in  op-  Twelve  Suggestions  Offered  to 

— “S  >"  bechamel 

new  press  units  are  installed  in  a  Departments 
new  pressroom  which  has  been  con-  bbmbct  ui 

structed  in  a  remodeled  building  ad-  "V  ERNEST  W.  FAIR 

jaoent  to  ihe  Times  buil^.  The  hand  may  be  quicker  than  the 

Equipped  with  one  pair  of  folders,  ^  ^  often  are  too  late  to 

the  umte  are  mount^  on  castoon  warning  sign  of  danger.  No 

subst^cture  and  are  driven  by  ^e  prmiei^s  human  body  is 

umt  drives.  Auxiliary  equipment  in-  vulnerable  to  unexpected  in- 


The  itereotyper  fast-  yjjt  drives.  Auxiliary  equipment  in-  vulnerable  to  unexoecte 

ens  the  plate  on  the  d^de  Cline  electric  reels  and  high-  . 

block,  prepyatory  to  j  ^  j  Cutier-Hamm^r  Jug^.^an Jus  h^ds  and  6nge^ 
-n.ey5r  system.  Th,  new  pri 


'“n  r'"e?«u  iT-  conveyor  system.  The  new  press  ,  . 

cellulo.«f  (held.n  up.  j  jt  for  “I' 

5fe£hi^g.tew.idtepr^ucap«ter 

made.  “P,.*®  96  pag«  witW  insertmg  a  hate  AeSS  thV^^rules 

section,  according  to  Thomas  Shannon,  .  cnyaiea  me  saieiy  ru»es 

Times  pressroom  foreman.  a  number  of  composmg  and  pres^ 

The  pressroom  and  reelroom  are  rooms  as  applied  to  pnnt^  hmids 


equipped  with  fluorescent  lighting 
units,  giving  soft,  glareless  illumina¬ 
tion. 


and  the  resultant  sifting  of  the  best 
pointers  has  brought  out  an  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  ideas  that  can  be  profit- 


Both  the  presses  and  pressroom  ably  studied  by  even  the  most  ex 
have  been  designed  for  maximum  perienced  printer. 


Here  the  stereofyper 

Hew  Printing  Book  "Tk^'  rm^  «a  fmge.^ 

.1  .  .  7  _  *  ,  Sometimes  no  harm  will  come  from 

with  1  ^neneil  All  ^Intuig  Specifications  for  an  ideal  wearing  them  but  they  serve  no 
other  color  plates  Pointed  page  using  double  colimm  practical  purpose  and  offer  just  one 
are  reaistered  bv  composition  are  presented  as  a  fea-  more  chance  for  an  accident  to  oc- 


production,  safety  and  ease  of  op-  Here  are  some  of  the  more  success- 
eration.  ful  suggestions: 

All  moving  parts  of  the  press  units  Twelve  Rules  for  Safety 

covered  with  sheet  metal  guards,  i  Never  make  an  adjustment  to  a 
including  ink  mist  enclosures.  mMhine  or  oil  it  while  that  machine  is 

in  motion. 

ew  Printing  Book  ^ 

^  *  Sometimes  no  harm  will  come  from 

Printing  specifications  for  an  ideal  wearing  them  but  they  serve  no 


this  mark. 


ture  of  a  new  and  scientific  study  of 
desirable  and  undesirable  printing 
techniques  by  Professors  Donald  G. 
Paterson  and  Miles  A.  'Hnker,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  psychologists,  which 


3.  Use  brushes  to  clean  away  metal 
chips  and  cuttings  from  trimmers 
and  saws. 

4.  Keep  your  fingers  clear  when 


wUl  be  published  by  Harpers  this  haiidling  metal.  Exercise  extreme 
A  REGISTERING  device  whereby  “Place  plate  on  the  block  or  cylin-  month  under  the  ti^,  to  Make  caption  when  pushing  material 

color  plates  may  be  properly  fitted  der.  Take  strip  of  wood  about  %  in.  Tyj^  Readable.  The  Paterson  and  ^gugh  doors  or  close  clearance 

on  the  press  for  correct  printing  of  thick  and  2  in.  wide  and  the  length  Tinker  book  overturns  some  of  the  gpaggg^ 

three  and  four  color  jobs  has  been  of  the  plate  at  top  and  bottom.  Next  long-held  favorite  theories  about  g  Never  use  gloves  when  working 
perfected  by  Floyd  Elrod,  stereotype  take  celluloid  and  tack  to  strip  of  printmg  effectiveness,  but  readi^  aroimd  machineiy  unless  absolutely 

superintendent  of  the’Neuj  Orleans  wood.  The  celluloid  should  be  the  clear-cut  conclusions  that  appeal  to  jjgggggaj^ 

6.  If  you  must  carry  a  watch  carry 


superintendent  of  the  •  New  Orleans  wood.  The  celluloid  should  be  the  clear-cut  conclusions  mat  appeal  to  gggggggjy 

Tmies-Picaj/une.  The  registering  is  same  length  as  the  strips  which  are  me  rea^r  experienced  m  the  use  of  g  ^  watch  carry 

done  by  means  of  a  clear  celluloid  bolted  to  end  of  plate  on  cylinder,  ^ype.  How  to  M^e  Readable  pocket:  never  on  your  wrist 

cover  which  fits  over  the  plate  and  Then  use  two  small  hinges  to  fasten  is  c^ed  the  first  important,  scientihc 

through  which  the  onerator  can  see  celluloid.  Turn  celluloid  over  plate,  study  of  printmg  to  be  published  m  7  \A/o4/*K  ^xrrfTv  ockuaa 


through  which  the  operator  can  see  celluloid.  Turn  celluloid  over  plate.  of  printmg  to  be  published  m  ^  Watch  your  stroke  with  saws 

clearly.  Get  good  tight  fit  and  bore  two  holes  many  years.  files;  always  force  away  from 

As  described  by  Mr.  Elrod  at  the  through  strips  and  put  two  dial  pins  ■  m  your  body 

recrat  Southern  Newspaper  Meehan-  in.  -pie^  pins  ^ould  come  out  easily,  MAm  I  yfllQW  Ea(0  g.  Don’t  attempt  to  pick  up  broken 

iial  Conference  in  Birmingham,  the  yet  hold  securely.  ,  .  ,  . v  t’u  it*  /i  k  o*"  stugs  or  splinters,  particularly 

register  outfit  may  be  made  out  of  an  “The  construction  completed  the  The  latest  addition  announced  by  T  ^th  voii 

old  finishing  block  or  an  old  router  process  is  to  mark  on  the  celluloid  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chi-  hands 

cylinder,  where  the  plate  can  be  with  a  pencil  your  register  mark,  cago,  to  the  growing  family  of  Itodiant  »  „  •  sleeves  cut  short- 

locked  the  same  as  on  the  press  with  which  is  on  the  black  plate,  then  reg-  typefaces  —  Radiant  Bold  —  is  now  ,  '  ^  j,  __ 

a  lock-up  ring  on  one  side  and  lock-  Kter  other  color  plates  to  this  register  available  in  matrix  fom  in  sizes  from  worWne  ab^ 

“P  clips  on  the  other.  mark.  The  stereotsqje  department  can  6  to  72  point,  and  with  round  caps  as  ® 

The  further  nrocess  of  makin?  the  do  a  eood  iob  bv  takine  a  little  uains  alternate  characters.  The  Ludlow  ,  ,  , 


anv  veare  h— —  -  j  your  stroke  with  saws 

^  ^  and  files;  always  force  away  from 

ew  Ludlow  Face  8.  Don’t  attempt  to  pick  up  broken 

The  latest  addition  announced  by  ^ass  or  stags  or  splinters,  parficularfy 
^  T  'Trrr^cr.^r.h  rr.rr.r..r.rr  r>,5_  ^om  machme  tniTimlngs,  with  your 


cago,  lo  tne  growing  lamuy  ox  itaaianx  n  v  i  .  v 

typefaces  -  Radiant  Bold  -  is  now  ,  ^eep  yoim  slaves  cut  short; 

frnm  ^avc  them  weU  roUed  up  or  tight 


“P  clips  on  the  other.  mark.  The  stereotsqje  department  can  6  to  72  point,  and  wi 

The  further  process  of  making  the  do  a  good  job  by  taking  a  little  pains  alternate  characters 


register  is  described  by  Mr.  Elr^  as  and  thus  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  Typograph  Company  has  issued  an  at-  ^6-  * 

follnurc-  ”  tranfivp  19-natTp  hnnlclpf.  nrinted  in  PUCes  With  yoUT  fingers,  USe  the  tools 


press  room. 


NcMurtrie  Book 

"Wings  for  Words' 
berg's  Life  Story 


ly  interesting  factual  information.  use  in  advertisments  and  commercial 
The  author  has  taken  the  facts  of  printing. 


tractive  12-page  booklet,  printed  in  ^^^es  wim  yoim  Mgere;  use  me  loois 
five  colors  and  showing  members  of  plant  designed  for  that  pur- 

its  new  Radiant  family  of  tjqiefaces  in  Pose.  -  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

use  in  advertisments  and  commercial  Tl.  Alwa3rs  finish  the  job  and  m- 

nrintine  spect  the  work  to  know  that  all  danger 


T  II  r*  i  Gutenberg’s  life  and  has  woven  them  Copies  may  be  obtained  on  request  points  have  been  removed. 
Tells  outen-  .  . _ .  _ .. _ _ *v.*  t  12.  Keen  the  euards  oi 


into  a  moving  narrative,  capturing  the  from  tht  Ludlow  Typograph  Corn- 


Keep  the  guards  on  the  ma- 


pageantry  of  medieval  life  of  that  pany,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chi-  chinery;  keep  your  fingers  away  from 


To  those  in  the  printing  field,  the  Period.  He  tells  about  Johann  as  a  cago. 

-'toiy  of  Johann  Gutenberg  and  his  ^y>  of  creatog  wings  .  to  elimir 

mvention  of  printing  from  movable  and  relates  his  yout^l  ^0.0  0(ted  njS^ 

>ype,  as  told  by  Douglas  C.  McMur-  experiments  with  woodblocks.  The  mj^^ 

*ne,  director  of  tvnoeranhv  Ludlow  and  discouraging  struggle  to  make  Thomas  Roy  Jones,  president  of  couniry. 

Wraph  Compa^J,  fn  his  new  book,  ‘y?®  books  could  be  American  Type  Founders  Inc,  was 

Wings  for  Words”  fRand  McNallv  P^^^ted  should  appeal  to  the  modem  again  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
Co  S2  nni  *r,  Ko  o  craftsman,  who  can  well  appreciate  tional  Printing  Equipment  Association 

iasciS;t£  account  ^  the  baffling  mechanical  difficulties.-  at  its  seventh  annual  meeting  held 

It  Lc  a  T«^e*  •  11-  *  t  t.  *v.  G.  A  B.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 

younv  an^  D-  C.,  Oct  9.  The  other  office^  of 

Cori  "  ..  .....  ....  the  Association  were  likewise  re- 

stfry'of one  o?th1  Hcw  Molcling  Mdchine  “ 

,'”Y?*^tion  in  the  history  of  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  late  last  These  include:  Vice  -  nresident. 


movmg  parts. 

These  dozen  safety  rules  will  help 
to  eliminate  scores  of  hand  and  finger 
injuries  in  every  printing  plant  in  the 


New  IPI  Essay  Topic 


New  Molding  Machine 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  late  last 


at  its  seventh  annual  meeting  held  “Printing — the  Safeguard  of  Democ- 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  racy”  is  the  new  subject  for  the  IPI 
D.  C.,  Oct.  9.  The  other  officers  of  Essay  Contest,  sponsored  for  four 
the  Association  were  likewise  re-  years  in  co-operation  with  the  Na- 
elected  for  an  additional  term  of  one  tional  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso- 


year. 

These 


the  w  me  ijos  /tngeies  axaminer  laie  lasi  These  include:  Vice  -  president.  More  prizes  than  ever  betore  wUl 

arshin°*^  /i  sound  schol-  month  installed  a  new  heavy-duty  R.  V.  Mitchell,  president,  Harris-  be  distributed  this  year  among  the 

ine  f  imderstand-  Hoe  Monarch  n  molding  machine  in  Seybold-Potter  Company,  Cleveland;  winning  students.  The  first  prize,  as 

history  and  practice  of  its  stereotype  department.  The  new  treasurer,  James  S.  (iilbert,  chairman,  in  years  past,  is  a  schola^ip  of 

a  p  1^^  1  has  written  6-ton  machine  supplements  an  earlier  Dexter  Folder  Company,  Pearl  River,  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  Depart- 

simnl  dramatic  narrative,  model  Monarch,  giving  the  paper  two  N.  Y.;  secretary,  James  E.  Bennet,  38  ment  of  Printing  at  the  Carnegie  In- 

P  y  told,  yet  packed  with  intense-  heavy-duty  molders.  Park  Row,  New  York.  stitute  of  Technology. 


ciation. 

More  prizes  than  ever  before  will 
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Give  the  Debutantes  a  break! 

Costly  new  clothes.  Hours  of  posing  under  hot  lights.  Days  of  arguing 
Mother  out  of  choosing  the  simple,  unsophisticated  shot  .  .  .  and  of 
persuading  Dad  that  the  one  in  the  evening  dress  is  perfectly  proper. 

All  that  just  so  the  debutante  will  appear  at  her  loveliest  in  your  society 
section  . . .  and  ifs  up  to  you  to  see  that  her  picture  is  faithfully  reproduced. 

Vacuum  equipment  for  your  Autoplates  will  help  a  lot.  It  will  insure 
better  pictures  ,  ,  ,  cleaner  type  matter  ,  ,  ,  blacker  solids,  That*s  why 
vacuum  has  been  called  the  greatest  advance  in  stereotyping  in  fifty  years. 
Investigate! 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  •  New  York  Office:  5)01  Fifth  Avenue 

WOOD  VACUUM  EQUIPMENT 
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lenies  Censorship  at 
brt  Dix  Army  Post 


Reports  that  strict  censorship  exists 
the  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Army  post  were 
led  Nov.  4  by  Colonel  Herbert  D. 
-est.  chief  of  staff,  Forty-fourth 


every  courtesy  to  interview  specific 
persons  or  inspect  parts  of  the  area, 
with  the  PRO  or  qualified  officer  re¬ 
maining  with  them  during  the  inter¬ 
view  or  inspection.” 


Colonel  Forrest  made  the  denial 
published  reports  that  corres- 
icnts'  releases  were  censored,  un- 
tinorizcd  officers  were  not  permitted 
speak  to  newspaper  men  and  that 
r_iied  men  were  encouraged  to  write 
r.e  and  present  a  iavoraole  impres- 
of  conditions  in  the  camp. 

These  charges  are  all  uniounded,” 
r  nel  Forrest  said,  “and  were  prob- 
made  by  a  subversive  element 
il'h  misconstrued  a  training  mem- 
;:-dum  published  last  Tuesday  ex- 
f  jing  the  public  relations  policy  of 
L:  division. 

Tt  is  our  duty  to  inform  the  public 
the  activities  of  the  division  in 
:"er  that  they  may  render  that  ser- 
upon  which  the  nation  tradi- 
L-ally  depends  for  national  detense, 
.i  d  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
i  aiate  facts  to  the  many  newspaper 
,  respondents  on  the  post  we  have 
iu  up  a  division  puolic  relations 
ice  with  a  public  relations  officer  in 
eyi  of  the  division’s  regiments  and 


;;.iaueb. 

These  ‘PRO’S’  are  required  by  di- 
;an  orders  to  make  every  effort  to 
eiier  items  of  news  value  irom  sub- 
riinate  units  for  supply  to  news  cor- 
r-pondents.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
rersor  the  press.  Any  authorized 
ispaper  man  may  get  items  of  or- 
:  ary  news  value  from  the  PRO’S 
items  of  questionable  nature  will 
not  be  supplied  to  them  until  author¬ 
ized  by  the  division  PRO. 

News  correspondents  are  extended 


U.  S.  Newsprint 
Production  Up  in  '39 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4 — News¬ 
print  production  in  1939  totaled  954,- 
259  tons  which  sold  for  $39,764,572,  as 
against  975,854  tons  and  $37,086,644  in 
1937,  according  to  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
reports  covering  the  most  recent  bi¬ 
ennial  census  of  manufactures. 

The  value  of  all  products  produced 
by  the  638  paper  and  paperboard  mills 
in  the  United  States  was  $933,015,664 
in  1939. 

Wage  earners  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  numbered  110,575,  also  a  slight 
decrease  from  1937,  but  their  total 
wages — $142,560,328 — slightly  exceeded 
the  wage  payments  of  1937.  These 
paper  and  paperboard  mills  bought 
materials,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  energy 
and  contract  work  to  the  extent  of 
$532,260,521  and  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  was  $400,755,143. 

The  year’s  production  of  paper  and 
paperboard  products  reached  13,493,- 
476  tons,  of  which  954,259  were  news¬ 
print;  1,534,591  book  paper,  594,594 
writing  paper,  2,238,993  wrapping  pa¬ 
per,  665,723  tissue  paper,  645,924  build¬ 
ing  paper,  6,104,968  paperboard  of  all 
types,  and  540,342  ground- wood,  print¬ 
ing  and  specialty  papers,  including 
catalogue,  poster  and  rotogravure. 


Publisher  Fools  Doc; 
Week's  Pay  to  Staff 

Edwin  J.  Kriest,  publisher,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  79th  birthday  by  being  ar¬ 
rested  for  speeding.  But  employes  of 
the  paper  were  not  surprised.  They 
had  just  had  visible,  cashable  proof 
that  the  boss  was  hale  and  hearty  and 
feeling  fine  in  spite  of  his  age. 

On  Oct.  1,  five  years  ago,  Kiest  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation.  His  doctors 
told  him  that  death  was  not  far  off; 
that  with  good  luck  and  good  care  he 
might  live  three  years  but  that  was  all. 
When  the  three  years  were  up,  how¬ 
ever,  Kiest  was  still  hard  at  work  and 
still  traveling  over  the  state,  with  an 
occasional  trip  to  Washington,  in  the 
interests  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  College, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  board. 
And  as  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
doctors’  doleful  prediction  approached 
he  decided  to  celebrate  the  fact  that 
he’d  fooled  them.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion  he  ordered  an  extra  week’s 
pay  to  be  given  to  every  one  of  the 
300  employes  of  the  Times  Herald, 
from  General  Manager  Tom  Gooch 
and  Managing  Editor  Allen  Merriam 
down  to  the  newest  galley  boy.  Then 
he  left  town  so  that  the  staff  members 
could  not  thank  him  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  checks. 


Anti-Communist  Group 
In  Guild  Starts  Paper 


Los  Angeles,  Nov.  6 — First  issue  of 
the  Guild  American,  pledged  to  “break 
the  Communist  Party  line  in  the 
Guild”  made  its  appearance  today. 

The  publication  is  a  four-page  paper 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Guild  Reporter, 
and  is  published  by  the  Guild  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee,  which  claims  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  nearly  100  members  since 
it  was  organized  two  weeks  ago. 
Jimmy  Lanphear  and  Agnes  Under¬ 
wood  of  the  Herald-Express  unit  are 
chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Bill  Gammon,  of  the  free 
lance  unit,  editor  and  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 


"SPIKE"  HUNT  ILL 

Frazier  (“Spike”)  Hunt,  veteran  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  author  and  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  American 
journalism,  was  a  patient  this  week 
at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Hospital  where  he 
was  taken  Nov.  5  with  an  attack  of 
influenza.  “Spike,”  who  went  abroad 
last  January  with  Mrs.  Hunt  to  cover 
the  war  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  International  News  Service,  has 
been  lecturing  and  doing  radio  work 
since  his  return  the  latter  part  of  June. 
His  condition  is  improved,  the  hospi¬ 
tal  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  Thursday. 


NEW  MECH.  SUPT. 


USED  PIGEONS 


BUYS  'EDITOR  &  PRINTER' 

New  England  Editor  &  Printer  has 
been  purchased  by  Thomas  J.  Tier¬ 
ney,  its  editor,  from  Harry  Hurwitch, 
president  of  Tribun**  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Clarence  A.  Davey,  formerly  night 
foreman  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
composing  room,  has  been  named 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  San 
Mateo  (Cal.)  Times.  Mr.  Davey,  with 
the  News  for  a  decade,  formerly  served 
the  old  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union  and 
the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal. 


The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  for  the  first  time  used  carrier 
pigeons  Oct.  12  to  fly  in  photographs 
of  the  Aubum-Mississippi  State  foot¬ 
ball  games.  The  pigeons  were  pur¬ 
chased  several  months  ago,  a  home 
built  for  them  atop  the  News  building 
and  since  then  they  have  been  in 
training  for  the  courier  service. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
SHOULD  BE  DRAFTED! 


Every  publisher  should  draft  his  circulation  manager 
for  the  International  Circulation  Managers’  Association. 
Membership  in  this  organization  will  intensify  his 
effectiveness  in  the  daily  battles  he  is  required  to  fight 
on  the  circulation  front. 


He  will  be  kept  constantly  informed  of  up-to-the- 
minute  circulation  activities,  through  communiques  in 
the  form  of  a  Monthly  Bulletin.  He  can  find  a  quick 
solution  to  many  of  his  problems  by  simply  sending  a 
message  to  any  other  member  of  the  ICMA. 


He  will  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  more  than  700 
other  circulators  who  have  developed  new  techniques — 
have  employed  new  strategy — in  attaining  important 
objectives  for  their  newspapers. 


Considering  all  these  advantages,  you  probably  won’t 
have  to  draft  your  circulation  manager  in  the  ICMA. 
Simply  invite  him  to  enlist — invite  him  now  to  send  his 
application  papers  to  F.  W.  McFetridge,  c/o  The 
World,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Active  Offices  in 

Tulsa,  Cleveland,  Toronto,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Birmingham,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Flint 


I 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HeIfQ 


King  Sets  Back  U.  S. 
Register  in  Fee  Case 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Don  Eck  Succeeds  DONATE  CANTEEN 

ArriA  Rrro  in  NFA  Pftsst  Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleyr- 

r\rne  nae  in  fOSI  Evening  Gazette  have  given  $2 

Appointment  of  Don  Eck,  formerly  to  the  Allied  Relief  Fund  to  A 
National  Editorial  Association  conven-  Britain  for  the  purchase  of  a  mot 
tion  tour  manager,  as  NEA  promo-  canteen  for  use  in  England, 
tion  manager,  a 


A  DEXTISION  of  great  importance  to 
the  U.  S.  syndicate  field  was  handed 
down  fortnight  ago  when  Justice 
Daniel  W.  O’Donoghue  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
ruled  tliat  page  proofs  of  comic  strips 
and  other  syndicated  features  intended 
for  newspaper  publication,  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  a  book,  are 
registerable  for  copyright  purposes 
upon  payment  of  a  single  $2  fee. 

Justice  O’Donoghue’s  decision,  which 
was  handed  down  Oct.  31,  climaxed  a 
legal  battle  King  Features  Syndicate 
has  waged  aeainst  Clement  L.  Bouve, 
U.  S.  Register  of  Copyright,  since 
November,  1938.  The  suit  was  tried 
before  Justice  O’Donoghue  Oct.  23-24, 
and  the  ruling  came  a  week  later. 

Ruling  Far-Reaching 

The  decision  comes  six  months  after 
the  District  Court  of  Washington  gave 
a  similar  ruling  in  a  suit  brought 
against  Register  Bouve  by  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Film  Corp.  This  suit, 
however,  affected  only  one  comic  strip 
(a  picturization  of  the  film  “In  Old 
Chicago”),  whereas  the  syndicate  suit 
involved  strips,  columns  and  features 
of  various  description. 

Since  he  took  office  four  years  ago. 
Register  Bouve  has  insisted  that  prep¬ 
aration  as  page  proofs  was  a  mere 
preliminary  to  the  intended  purpose, 
namely,  publication  in  newspapers; 
accordingly  that  one  copy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  containing  each  day’s  strip  must 


Literary  Feast  Off 

That  literary  least  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist,  offered  a  month  ago  is 
off.  He  had  offered  to  eat  his  col¬ 
umn  if  the  Gallup  Poll  was  right  In 
forecasting  the  election.  If  the  poll 
was  wrong  Dr.  George  Gallup,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  which  conducts  the 
Gallup  Polls,  offered  to  eat  Gen. 
Johnson. 

Asserting  that  the  Institute  had 
“come  through  with  flying  colors," 
Dr.  Gallup,  who  came  within  a  few 
percent  of  predicting  President 
Roosevelt’s  re-election,  said  Nov.  6: 
"I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  General 
eat  his  words.  The  Presidential 
candidates  have  stressed  the  need 
for  national  unity.  I  applaud  this 
statement  and  suggest  that  it  should 
apply  to  newspaper  writers  also." 

The  General  replied:  "We  are 
both  wrong.  But  I  haven't  any 
apology  to  make  to  Mr.  Gallup 
because  he  went  back  from  that  ex¬ 
treme  position  in  his  later  reports." 


was  announced 
this  week  by 
President  Roy  A. 
Brown,  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  In¬ 
dependent.  Mr. 
Eck  succeeds 
Arne  Rae,  who 
resigned  as  NEA 
executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  become  a 
journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  the 
University  o  f 
Illinois. 


Chicago  Veterans 
Honor  John  Kelley 

John  Kelley,  retired  police  rcpcr 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the^^ 
of  honor  at  the  second  annual  dLir, 
and  reunion  of  the  Chicago  Press  Ve, 
erans  Association,  Oct.  2G.  More  tb 
100  veterans,  each  of  whom  has  se; 
from  25  to  50  years  of  new.spaper  ser 
vice,  attended  the  reunion  at 
LaSalle  Hotel. 

It  was  an  evening  of  story  telli , 
Around  the  room  there  were  ci-rr 
fortable,  old  leather  chairs  from 


Mr.  Eck  is  well  known  among  NEA  once-famous  Chicago  Press  Q 


members  as  convention  tour  manager.  wandering  reporters  form- 

His  previous  experience  has  been  in  dropped  m  to  land  themselves  a ; 
the  advertising  promotion  field,  deal-  ^  Chicago  paper.  Over  the  r 
ing  with  various  forms  of  transpor-  ^^ere  hung  a  sign,  stating; 
tation.  He  is  a  native  of  Dayton,  O.  ^oor  Never  Knew  a  Key.” 

Mr.  Eck  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  William  Kennedy  McK;^,  Chifi 
planned  to  conduct  an  intensive  mem-  correspondent  of  the  New  York  he 


there  hung  a  sign,  stating;  ‘  sti!!^'] 
Front  Door  Never  Knew  a  Key.” 

William  Kennedy  McKay,  Chifi.;j 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 


bership  drive  among  publishers.  His  chairman  of  the  event,  pr^‘^«;s 


duties  also  include  the  selling  of  ad-  .^dley  with  a  full  dre^  pdj 

vertising  in  the  National  Publisher,  ^  "'g^tshck  Charles  N. 

NEA  monthly  magazine,  and  the  pro-  Chicago  Daily  News  political  edi;:;| 
motion  of  the  newly- inaugurated  plan  toastmaster.  I  ^ 

of  selling  the  home-town  newspaper  At  the  speakers’  table  were  Asii!.:j 
to  national  advertisers.  The  latter  Stevens,  Chicago  Herald  -  Americ;. 
activity  is  being  handled  by  a  special  drama  critic;  Henry  Barrett  Chmslt;- 
NEA  Public  Relations  Bureau  with  lin,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Crir:^ 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Commission  and  Spanish  -  Aroerici- 

Announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  war  correspondent;  ().  L.  Hall,  funr; 

Fx:k  that  the  1941  NEA  convention  drama  critic  of  the  old  Chicago 


will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
tures)  as  demanded  by  Register  Bouve.  A.pril  21-23,  to  be  followed  by  a 


Commission  and  Spanish  -  Aroericil  adv 
war  correspondent;  O.  L.  Hall,  fonii::|  ior 
drama  critic  of  the  old  Chicago  Jot  l  flf( 
nal;  E.  S.  Beck,  assistant  editor-r|  thi 
chief  of  the  Tribune;  Joe  G.  DavJ  teg 


King’s  fee  along  this  line  in  the  seven-day  tour  of  the  state  under  the  Tribune  golf  editor;  Ch^; 


be  offered  for  registration  with  a  $2  future  should  not  amount  to  more  than  auspices  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso-  Collins,  Tribune  columnist;  and  hi 
fee  accompanying  each.  approximately  $624  annually,  $12  per  ciation.  Loewenberg,  retired  comtiosing  ikc 

King’s  suit  sought  to  compel  the  week  for  52  weeks,  for  846  features.  ■  superintendent  of  the  Tribune.  | 

Register  (1)  to  accept  the  syndicate’s  Taking  the  same  number  of  weekly  DIES  AFTER  RESCUE  " 

six  weekly  bound  volumes;  (2)  to  features  as  that  on  which  the  case  was  Cincinnati  Nov  1— Application  will  ADDED  TO  HALL  OF  FAM 
register  the  sj-ndicate’s  claims  to  copy-  contested.  King  would  have  had  to  be  made  for’  a  posthumous  Carnegie  Columbus.  O.,  Nov.  4-N3mes  « 
right  m  and  to  each  of  those  volumes  pay  an  annual  registration  fee  of  $87,-  reward  for  the  late  Allen  Duboise,  Nathaniel  Willis  and  Frank  G.  Ca: 
(which  registrations  had  been  applied  984  if  Register  Bouve  had  been  up-  Cincinnati  Post  janitor  and  a  cook  on  penter  were  formally  added  to  Oluc 


for  by  King  and  refused  by  Ae  ^  ,  the  cruiser  yacht  of  William  Shult-  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  Frid 

**«f*-^5  issue  to  King  the  .^fred  H  Was^rstrom  associated  heis,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  night,  at  a  dinner  on  the  Ohio  S; 

official  certificates  of  copyright  regis-  with  Mi^auley  &  Henry,  of  New  York,  Post,  who  gave  his  life  last  week  in  a  ITniversity  campus.  Their  pho; 
tration  upon  the  payment  by  King  of  and  Asher  Blum  of  Mock  &  Blum,  heroic  rescue  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Stokes,  graphs  will  be  placed  in  Ohio  SUte 
a  fee  of  $2  for  each  of  the  six  regis-  ^so  of  New  York,  were  counsel  for  gf  ^he  political  columnist  of  the  school  of  journalism,  along  with  ^ 

trations  and  certificates.  King,  and  represented  it  at  the  trial.  tva,.  F: 


The  volumes  contained  virtually  the 
entire  literary  and  pictorial  weekly  Esquire  Has  Draft  Column 


mso  ot  JNew  York,  were  counsel  lor  gf  ^he  political  columnist  of  the  school  of  journalism,  along  with  ^ 

King,  and  represented  it  at  the  trial.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Mr.  and  predecessors  similarly  honored.  F; 

Mrs.  Stokes  were  aboard  the  yacht  on  day  night’s  tribute  to  Willis,  bom 
Esquire  Has  Draft  Column  the  Ohio  River  near  Cincinnati  when  1755,  was  given  by  W.  E.  Bee 


output  of  about  846  features  of  King  qOING  on  the  assumption  that  a  lot  suddenly  and  without  warning  Mrs.  business  manager  of  the  Gazette  s- 


in  the  form  of  cartoon  strips,  feature  young  draftees  and  their  parents  Stokes  absent-mindedly  stepped  over  News- Advertiser  at  Chillicothe,  wb 

articles,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  mate-  keenly  interested  in  “What  Every  boat.  Duboise,  who  Willis  was  an  editor-publisher  f; 

rial  contained  in  the  volumes  appeared  goldier  and  His  Family  Should  ®  half-breed  Seminole  Indian  and  1799  to  1807.  The  tribute  to  Carp-, 
in  newspapers,  but  such  newspaper  Know”  Esquire  Features  Inc.  Chi-  Negro  aged  35  years,  plunged  into  the  ter  was  given  by  William  A.  D- 
publication,  under  the  syndicate’s  au-  engaged  the  services  of  **'^^*'  after  her  and  was  assisting  her  editorial  page  columnist  for  the  Au  ¬ 
thority.  took  place  subsequent  to  the  Morgan  Chicago  Daily  News  back  onto  the  yacht  when  he  sank  into  land  Times-Gazette  and  author  oi  = 

sale  and  deposit  of  copies.  The  earliest  military  expert,  to  wi-ite  a  250-word  <be  river.  history  of  north  central  Ohio. 

appearance  of  certain  of  the  materia  jgjj  ^^^ject.  The - - 

m  newspapers  follow^  the  sale  of  fg^^^.g  illustrated,  but  the  A  Al  I  A  V  ■-  ' 

copies  by  two  days.  The  rest  of  the  drawings  will  be  of  an  informative.  Art  CYHIIIPATh  New$  | 

enS  w‘ik  attempting  a  humor-’  Features  dlnUlullll.  Photos 

mg  me  ensuing  weex. 

Register  Bouve's  Stand  Capt.  Morgan’s  educational  feature  ART  NEWS 


ing  the  ensuing  week. 

Register  Bouve's  Stand 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


Register  Bouve  refused  to  accept  will  attempt  to  answer  many  questions 
KFS’s  copies  of  the  volumes  and  to  I'aised  in  the  minds  of  draftees,  their 


_ ART _ 

TH.XXk  YOC,  E.  A  P.t 


IIAKKI^ilil-RG 


CORKESPONDp 


We  can  scarcely  recall  a  time  when  news-  ollerg  news  sen-ice  for  traile  joiimsh. 


_ I-  ill-  t  fnmilioc  anil  fnionilc!  aneneilinrf  paiicr  artists  have  proliiiceil  such  a  wealth  ness  papers  and  new«pais-rs.  Photo  nU'? 

register  the  syndicate  S  claims  of  copy-  tamuies  trientfe,  according  to  virile,  eomiielling  interpretations  of  the  Reports.  Keystone  News  Itiireau,  Boi  'S' 


right  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  there  Howard  Denby.  editor  of  Esquire  news.  . 


had  been  no  publication  sufficient  to  Features.  The  illustrations  will  deal 


“The  cartoonUt’s  job  is  one  of  the  hardest 
in  the  business,  and  we  herewith  doff  our 


IliirriNhurg,  I*h.  _  _ _ -- 

NEWS.  PHOTOS.  PH’Tl  RE  .\M>  TH'*" 


proof’  of  contributions  to  newspapiers  be  worn,  etc. 
and  that  the  newspapers  containing 

the  contributions  should  have  been  Zere  Draws  Army  Panel 


me  coniriDutions  snouid  nave  been  ^.ere  i>>raws  /vrmy  ronei  psychology,  ur.  crane  •  -lase  bpcotos.  f„r  .motaiion.  .xnihentiraten 

incfoarl  .  .....  Daily  illustrated.  "6-111-1”  feature,  coverinr  Biiildiiix.  Times  Square.  New  York.  > — : 

deposited  instead  of  the  so-called  ANOTHER  comic  panel  on  Army  life,  love  and  marriape  problems,  children,  per-  - 


FEATURES  picti  res  tem-  the  story— bct  fr 

— - —  when  authenticated.  Write  or 

Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.  for  quotation.  .\iifhentirateil  News.  *' 


“page  proof."  ‘‘Ronkip  Tno  ”  will  he  raaHv  for  na  sonality  improvement,  Dusiness  psyrnoiOKy.  r wr.r  r-wwr...  ...  f(X  I 

„  ,  .  ,  .  UOOKie  Joe,  wm  be  ready  lor  na-  n„.n,a,  hyxiene.  every  week,  plus  mall  ser-  N.  \.  Newspaimrs,  and  man.v  otheM  * 

By  Justice  O  Donoghue  S  ruling,  tional  syndication  Nov.  18.  United  vice.  Hopkins  Syndlrale.  Ine..  5-‘0  North  spot  news  ex^nence  and  pictorial  e  I 

King  entitled  to  .Sect  Featw  SymncATE  .nnouneed  this  K"®:- ‘'Sno",;’*.”  ’ 

registrations  of  its  claims  to  copyright  week.  The  panel,  drawn  by  Zere,  ere- - —  : —  nfwspictures 

covering  the  volumes  upon  payment  ator  of  the  “Flossie”  and  “So  This  Is  ®*'*®***'*^*'m^*n  ager’s!^"*' *"*'*^**^*^'^  Ne«-ark  Airport  j 


“Rookie  Joe,”  will  be  ready  for  na- 


sonality  improvement,  business  psyeholopy.  PKEFEKREn  BY 
mental  hyxiene,  every  week,  plus  mail_  ser-  N.  i.  Newspaimrs, 


NEWSPICTURES 
Nen-ark  Airport 


of  $2  for  each  of  the  volumes  instead  Married  Life”  comic  strips,  will  be  a  Write  for  details  of  our’ seii-supportinr  Go-  Miteheii  2-70«i 

of  the  payment  of  $1,692  ($2  for  each  six-day  two-column  feature,  accord-  &oKn!phefs:i"tw%’^r^^^^^^^ 

i.f  Vintt’c  .......kl.r  ...,,4.... 4  QAc  t —  I--  4_  TTipo  - -  ..  . -  York  city  Prints  in  any  size  or  quantity.  I 


of  King’s  weekly  output  of  846  fea-  ing  to  UFS. 


BOO  Fourth  Avenue 


ADVERTISIN  0-53 


|fOR  NOVEMBER  9.  1940 

View  Local  Ad  Accounts 
As  Liabilities,  Not  Assets 


paper,  a  re-division  of  work  can,  and  Reporter  With  AEF 

will  in  most  cases,  provide  one  or  two  _  _  _  _ 

hours  of  extra  time  for  each  salesman  Wlieil  Ollly  I A 

on  the  staff.  One  hour  a  week  making  Miami,  Nov.  4— The  youngest  vet- 

a  complete  solicitation,  studying  a  eran  to  serve  in  the  AEF  during  the 

prospect’s  business,  is  the  way  to  start  first  World  war,  Frank  Sauliere,  a 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(This  is  No.  194  in  a  series.) 


such  a  program. 


reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Miami 


If  one  man  were  to  do  this  each  Daily  Neivs,  was  not  included  in  the 
week,  he  could,  by  the  end  of  a  year,  first  call  for  military  conscripts,  but 


,  _  „„  ,  ,  •  j  •  e  -1  ^  I'-sve  completed  52  solicitations.  Of  will  be  eager  to  come  if  his  call  comes. 

ON  the  evening  of  Sept.  22,  we  had  successes  and  their  failures.  We  course,  many  prospects  might  require  Sauliere,  who  went  to  France  with 

the  pleasure  of  attending  an  in-  held  a  two-day  meeting  far  away  from  jg  j^ours  before  they  were  sold—  his  father  and  two  sisters  from  Cali- 

fonnal  meeting  of  19  retail  store  own-  our  office,  during  which  time  we  dis-  jf  were  sold  on  the  basis  of  fornia,  in  1916,  studied  in  France  a 
tfs,  five  officials  and  salesmen  of  the  cussed  the  future  of  our  papers,  and  frequency  idea  and  continuous  year,  then,  with  permission  of  his 

Voin  Line  Times — a  husky,  well-  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  schedule,  the  business  would  be  much  father,  became  attached  to  the  18th 

edited  weekly  newspaper  that  covers  chants  and  service  establishments  w^o  profitable  than  the  in-and-out-  u.  S.  engineers  as  runner  and  inter- 

nost  of  the  families  in  and  around  operate  here  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ^o  Mr.  Hickerson,  we  send  our  preter  after  convincing  the  command- 

.•rdmore.  Pa.  Tlie  paper  is  published  meeting,  we  decided  that  from  now  on  th^riks  for  this  week’s  column.  ins  officer  he  was  16.  At  the  time  he 


.‘jdmore,  i'a.  me  paper  is  pumisnea  meeung,  we  ueciueu  umi  no...  ..ow  o..  thanks  for  this  week’s  column.  ing  officer  he  was  16.  At  the  time  he 

by  Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspa-  we  were  going  to  look  at  every  adyer-  _  j2  years  of  age.  He  will  be  36 

pcrs.  Inc.,  which  also  publishes  other  tising  contract  as  a  liability— not  as  AWARDS  24,  1941.  He  bears  the  marks  of 

weeklies.  an  asset.  We  decided  t  at  we  were  ••  ,  «  shrapnel  he  received  during  the  first 

The  writer  made  a  short  talk  in  Somg  to  assume  more  responsibility  Two  Kansas  newspapers,  the  Coffey-  ^orld  war. 

which  he  covered  the  size  of  the  mar-  and  we  were  going  to  consider  every  rille  Journal  and  the  Phillips  County  After  serving  with  the  AEF  19 
ket,  the  incomes  of  the  families,  and  actyyrtising  contract  as  a  perpetual  Peview,  have  been  named  winners  of  rnonths,  Sauliere  returned  to  the 


their  buying  habits.  One  of  the 


the  Third  Annual  Kansas  City  Board  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 


wests,  Frederick  W.  Dreher,  president  When  insurance  companies  write  a  of  'Trade  Journalism  scholarship  jjg  kas  been  married  about  six  years 
cf  the  Suburban  Company,  Ardmore,  Pohey ,  the  state  in  which  they  operate  awards.  The  two  $100  awards  are  jjas  been  a  member  of  the  Miami 
gave  a  short  talk  in  which  he  ex-  sprees  them  to  set  up  a  reserve  against  pjven  each  year  by  the  Kansas  City  Daily  News  staff  for  about  a  year, 

olained  the  traffic  habits  of  the  people  that  policy.  The  reserve  that  we  have  Board  of  Trade  one  to  a  daily  and 

in  this  communitv— how  lone  thev  decided  to  set  up  is  this— insofar  as  one  to  a  weekly.  Each  newspaper 

park  their  cars,  what  percenfage  o^  receiving  the  scholarship  in  turn  se-  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

people  bought  cars,  and  what  per-  Ipfm  every  detail  of  your  business,  lects  an  outetanding  student  and  trans-  Chelsea  (Mass)  Evenina  Rec- 

Sge  of  women  made  purchases'lnd  Wtir^nla^from  wt^Z  week” a^d  or^^lseJ^ed  its  50th 

accepted  delivery  on  the  spot.  De-  your  plans  from  y^ok  to  week  and  ■  ^  golden  anniversarv  edition  of 

partment  stores  call  purchases  of  this  ^ggi’tio^^asTo  ^how°wf  OBSERVES  70TH  YEAR  G4  pages.  The  Matawan  (N.  J.)  Jour- 

K  hinWourK  Ssfng  can  be  made  The  North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale.  iml  also  celebrated  its  50th  annivers- 

a  study  of  the  various  shops  his  com-  tj^ink  daily,  observed  its  70th  year  of  ary  Oct.  17  with  a  54-page  edition, 

pany  leases  to  independent  retailers.  J^^re  mteresting,  ana  Keystone  .state,  Oct.  30  The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Facts  celebrated 

Protpeefive  Advertisers  fi,-,*  nf.w<=nanpr  n.ib-  with  a  snecial  32-page  edition  in  five  its  50tb  anniversary  Oct.  23  with  a  40- 


Daily  News  staff  for  about  a  year. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  observed  its  50th  birthday  Oct.  21 
v/ith  a  golden  anniversary  edition  of 
64  pages.  The  Matawan  (N.  J.)  Jour- 


think  your  advertising  can  be  made  The  North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  im/  also  celebrated  its  50th  annivers- 

more  timely,  more  interesting,  and  Pa.,  daily,  observed  its  70th  year  of  ^y  Oct  17  with  a  54-page  editiom 

more  resultful  service  in  the  Keystone  .state,  Oct.  30  The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Facts  celebrated 

'“We  believe  that  newspaper  pub-  -vith  a  special  32-page  edition  in  five  its  50tb  anniversary  Oct.  23  with  a  40- 


Practically  all  of  the  guests  were  lishers,  the  country  over,  have  too  sections, 
iidvertisers  or  prospective  advertisers  long  refused  to  accept  the  responsi-  |  — 

for  the  Main  Line  Times,  but  no  hility  of  helping  their  advertisers  to  l| 
effort  was  made  to  sell  anybody  any-  ggj  results.  We  believe  in  the  free-  11 
thing.  It  was  just  an  informal  get-  dom  of  the  press,  the  Fourth  Estate,  I 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  ^nd  all  the  other  things  that  have  to  1 1  1U| 


of  improving  the  business  of  all  parties  do  with  the  great  heritage  of  Amer- 
pr^nt.  Joan  newspapers,  but  we  see  no  excuse 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dreher’s  for  ourselves  unless  we  can  help  all 
wackboard  talk.”  A.  E.  Hickerson,  of  our  customers  to  a  better  use  of  our 
president  of  Philadelphia  Suburban  papers.  We  will  probably  ask  you  a 
New^apers,  Inc.,  made  a  short  talk  great  many  stupid  questions,  but  bear 
m  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  with  us  and  remember  that  we  are 
this  column,^  “Local  Advertising  Ac-  i^ewspaper  people — not  dry  cleaners, 
wunts— A  Liability.”  ^id  Mr.  Hick-  butchers,  bakers,  or  candlestick  mak- 

ers.  Are  we  smart  enough  to  learn 
‘‘Practically  all  of  you  men  and  about  your  business  Have  we  enough 
women  know  that  we  have  been  try-  people  to  serve  you?  We  don’t  know, 
ing  for  several  years  to  aid  you  and  We  will  learn  that  as  we  go  along, 
other  retailers  in  making  this  com-  But  one  thing  we  promise  you  now — 
munity  a  better  place  to  shop  and  a  we  will,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
better  place  to  live.  Practically  every  learn  the  fundamentals  of  your  busi- 
home  in  this  community  has  delivered  ness  operation  and  we  will  then  do 
«3ch  day  one  of  the  downtown  papers  cur  best  to  help  you  prepare  adver- 
-«ither  the  Inquirer,  the  Record,  the  tising  copy  that  will  make  your  ad- 
Bulletin,  the  News,  or  the  Ledger —  vertising  profitable.” 
hut  not  one  of  these  papers  can  afford 

b  print  the  complete  news  of  this  Courageous  Words 

the  idea  of  treating  an  advertising 
rortep  hit  the  high  spots.  We  cover  a  liahilitv  is  npw  to  ii.s. 


^ctically  eveiy thing  that  happens  ^^ink  it  a  sound  approach  and  we 
Thiirc/i"  accurately  every  be.iieve  that  any  paper  in  any  com- 

afternoon.  ,  munity-whether  it  is  a  daily  or  a 

uled  iftTrwf  distrib-  weekly — can,  in  a  year’s  time,  change 

wJ  1  the  thinking  of  thousands  of  adver- 

homoc  f”  your  homes  and  to  the  jjj^ers — both  local  and  national — if  they 
jon^es  of  your  neighbors  and  friends.  advertising  contracts  as  lia- 

Frid.t  f  T"’ *  bilities  and  not  as  assets.  It  doesn’t 

rnday  we  had  one  of  our  people  count  ,3^6  a  lifetime  to  learn  what  makes  a 

Sdld  JT"  dry  cleaning  establishment  click-it 

doesn’t  take  a  lifetime  to  learn  how 
bt  ft,  probably  missed  a  few,  ggH  3  bottle  of  milk  or  a  pound  of 
but  ffiose  we  counted  totaled  2,014.  ^  butter,  or  a  bottle  of  beer,  or  a 

14-pound  turkey. 

“As  V  1,^  number  as  we  were.  Day  after  day  we  hear  the  same 

cr  4-  T’  complaint  registered  bv  local  and  na- 

nc  om  f  4“"''^ ti«nal  salesmen:  “We  don’t  have 
print  u?  4^  ^^ough  time  to  study  our  prospects’ 

weddinn  41,^  stor.es  of  the  births,  businesses.  Constantly  we  are  com- 
th7Sf,:i,  Pelled  to  work  up  new  ideas,  new 

the  101  and  the  shows,  and  ^t  als,  trick  ads.  If  we  had  more  time, 

this  could  develop  more  long-term. 


Ifiis  community  each  week. 

Revenue  Is  Local 


frequency  contracts.” 

The  average  local  man,  servicing 


Our  revenue  is  attained  largely  ftom  50  to  75  accounts  a  week,  writing 


om  you  merchants  and  the  othei 
®wchants  who  serve  this  community. 


most  of  his  own  copy  and  making  most 
of  his  own  layouts,  is  a  pretty  busy 


MARKETING  AND  RESEARCE 
A  New  “E&P”  Service 

Planned  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of 
national  advertisers,  advertising  agencies,  space  buy¬ 
ers,  sales  executives,  and  newspaper  representatives 
for  accurate,  authoritative  marketing  data  on  news¬ 
paper  markets. 

Primarily  a  news  and  information  sersice,  with 
competent  correspondents  and  representatives  in  the 
1,538  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  having  daily  newspapers. 

National  defense  activities  are  causing  widespread 
stimulation  in  wage  earnings  and  purchasing  power 
throughout  these  multitudinous  retail  outlets.  The 
same  activities  are  causing  tremendous  shifts  in 
population,  and  producing  new  building  activities  and 
altering  retail  trading  conditions. 

If  you  need  information  on  newspaper  markets 
anj'where — wire  or  write  to 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Josiah  B.  Keeney,  Manager 

1700  Times  Building. 

42nd  St.  cmd  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Telephone  BRyant  9-3052 


About  six  montl^  ago  we  made  a  very  man  or  woman.  Yet  a  careful  analysis 
bsreful  analysis  of  all  our  customers;  of  the  contracts  in  force  on  any  news- 
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HISTORY  REPEATS 

Four  years  ago  on  election  day,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  dared  to  be  different  and 
carried  as  its  banner  headline  on  the  front 
page  the  famous  "52  Days  to  Xmas"  mess¬ 
age.  Tuesday,  the  Times  featured  as  its 
banner  line  the  words  "Quiet  Pleasel"  In 
later  editions  the  headline  in  white  letters 
appeared  on  a  full  page  composite  pic¬ 
ture  of  party  candidates  in  campaign 
poses.  In  the  center  of  the  full-page  illus¬ 
tration  was  a  drawing  of  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  casting  his  ballot. 

Press  Gives  Quick 
Election  Results 

continued  from  page  5 


with  its  slogan  "Let’s  Work  for  Amer¬ 
ica,’’  was  reproduced  widely.  William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  and  national  chairman 
of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies,  suggested  Tues¬ 
day  that  all  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  campaign  literature  and  but¬ 
tons  be  burned  in  public  bonfires  as 
a  means  of  “healing  partisan  bitter¬ 
ness  and  for  launching  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  safeguard  American  de¬ 
mocracy.”  Raymond  Clapper,  New 
York  World-Telegram  columnist,  and 
Dorothy  Thompson,  writer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  were 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
defeated  Republican  candidate  should 
be  called  to  Washington  by  President 
Roosevelt  for  collaboration  in  some 
capacity  to  start  the  nation  off  again 
as  one  united  people. 

Senator  Minton  Defeated 

The  representation  of  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Congress  was  increased.  Sena¬ 
tor  Sherman  Minton,  vociferous  New 
Deal  foe  of  the  press,  was  defeated  by 
Raymond  E.  Willis,  Republican,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Steuben  Republican 
at  Angola,  Indiana,  since  1907,  and 
the  election  of  J.  Percy  Priest,  40, 
long-time  Nashville  newspaperman, 
to  represent  Tennessee’s  Fifth  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  Leroy  D.  Downs, 
publisher  of  the  South  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Sentinel,  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  4th  Connecticut  district, 
defeating  the  G.O.P.  incumbent. 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Austin  of  Greenwich. 

Representative  Martin,  Republican 
national  chairman  and  minority  lead¬ 
er  in  the  House,  was  re-elect^  by  a 
comfortable  margin  to  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Representative  Bruce  Barton  of 
New  York,  president  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  who  ran  for 
the  Senate,  was  defeated  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  J.  M.  Mead,  Democrat. 


Frank  T.  Johnson,  political  reporter 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
was  defeated  in  his  race  for  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Con¬ 
necticut  by  the  Democratic  incum¬ 
bent,  J,  Joseph  Smith. 

Priest,  who  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Tennessee  with  3.500  majority 
over  the  incumbent  Joseph  W.  Byms. 
Jr.,  son  of  late  Speaker  of  House,  had 
resigned  as  special  feature  writer  for 
Tennessean  to  enter  the  race.  He 
campaigned  on  the  issue  of  national 
defense  and  preparedness,  charging 
Byrns  had  failed  to  support  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Priest  and  Roosevelt  had  the  strong 
backing  of  the  Tennessean.  When 
Priest  resigned  early  in  September  to 
enter  the  race,  fellow  editorial  room 
employes  joined  in  to  make  up  his 
discontinued  salary  out  of  their  checks 
each  week.  Many  also  took  active  in¬ 
terest  in  his  campaign  in  off  hours, 
working  in  headquarters  and  using 
cars  to  get  out  voters  Tuesday. 

A  school  teacher  and  football - 
basketball  coach  after  finishing  school. 
Priest  joined  the  Tennessean  15  years 
ago  as  a  reporter.  A  year  later  he 
became  state  news  editor,  and  18 
months  after  that  city  editor.  Later 
Priest  became  managing  editor,  which 
post  he  filled  for  several  ve^rs.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  had  been  a 
special  representative  and  writer  for 
the  paner,  travelling  throughout  the 
circulation  area  on  special  assign¬ 
ments,  and  writing  a  regular  weekly 
feature:  “Places  And  People.” 

The  race  was  Priest’s  first  try  for 
public  office.  He  entered  the  campaign 
after  urging  begun  with  an  editorial 
in  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf- 
Chronicle. 

Poll  Predictions  Studied 

The  widely  divergent  predictions 
of  straw  polls  on  the  outcome  of  the 
election  and  results  in  various  states 
were  subjected  to  close  analysis  as  the 
vote  tabulating  neared  completion. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
said  Wednesday  that  “the  established 
scientific  sampling  polls  came  through 
with  flying  colors.” 

Incomplete  returns  Wednesday 
showed  a  vote  for  the  President  of 
about  54.5%  of  the  electorate.  The 
Gallup  poll  in  its  final  week-end  sur¬ 
vey  published  Monday  reported  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  52%  of  the  popular 
vote  with  “the  trend  still  continuing 
toward  Willkie.”  The  final  Gallup 
poll  before  election,  however,  made 
no  definite  forecast.  Eight  states  listed 


Wire  Repartee 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  Nov.  7 — Joseph 
Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  apparently  has  had  the  last 
word  in  election  banter  with  Ogden 
Reid,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Shortly  after  the  P-D  on  Oct.  13 
came  out  for  the  re-election  of 
President  Roosevelt,  Pulitzer  re¬ 
ceived  this  wire  from  Reid: 

"Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe." 

When  results  became  known  yes¬ 
terday,  the  St.  Louis  publisher  sent 
by  telegram  to  Reid: 

"Are  you  there,  Ogden?" 


by  Dr.  Gallup  as  “sure  Republican” 
turned  out  that  way.  Among  ten  listed 
as  “leaning  Republican”  only  one 
turned  out  that  way,  North  Dakota. 
Among  these  ten  states  errors  were 
as  great  as  five  percentage  points.  Dr. 
Gallup  said  his  poll  averaged  only 
21^%  in  error  in  the  48  states. 

The  Fortune  magazine  poll  came 
closest  to  accurate  prognostication 
nationally  with  a  prediction  of  55.2% 
for  Roosevelt.  Fortune,  however,  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  a  state-by-state 
prediction. 

Two  national  polls  were  flatly  wrong. 
The  Dunn  Survey  predicted  39  states 
with  368  electoral  votes  for  Willkie 
and  11  with  124  votes  for  Roosevelt, 
with  no  survey  made  in  eight  state? 
with  39  votes.  Emil  Hurja’s  Pathfinder 
maeazine  survey  made  the  prediction 
of  363  votes  in  29  states  for  Willkie 
and  168  in  19  states  for  Roosevelt. 
Hurja  predicted  a  ponular  majority 
of  4,000,000  votes  for  Willkie. 

Another  poll  that  was  posted  by  the 
American  Press,  trade  publication  for 
weekly  newspapers,  also  missed  fire. 
It  foresaw  299  electoral  votes  for  Will¬ 
kie,  basing  its  prediction  on  a  51% 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  in 
rural  and  suburban  communities  of 
the  U.  S. 

Edward  J.  Wall,  director  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Opinion  Forecast,  Inc.,  estimated 
the  Roosevelt  popular  vote  at  55%  of 
the  total,  with  a  majority  in  excess 
of  3.200,000.  The  actual  majority 
Thursday  appeared  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000,000. 

The  Archibald  M.  Crossley  poll  gave 
221  electoral  votes  “fairly  definitely” 
for  Roosevelt  and  43  for  Willkie.  It 
predicted  a  possibility  of  488  electoral 
votes  for  the  President,  but  also  fore- 


AP  TO  ROTATE  WAR  STAFF  SYSTEMATICALLY 

ROTATION  of  assignments  on  the  European  war  fronts  has  been  adopted 
as  a  policy  by  the  Associated  Press  to  provide  systematic  relief  and  home 
leave  for  the  “shock  troops”  who  have  been  in  foreign  countries  since  the  war 
started,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  front  rank  duty  abroad  to  staff  men 
anxious  to  “get  a  crack  at  the  big  story,”  it  was  announced  Nov.  1  by  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  general  manager.  Emphasizing  that  the  men  abroad  “have  not 
asked  for  this  relief,”  and  have  been  reluctant  to  leave  unless  they  could  have 
assurances  of  opportunity  to  return  after  resting,  Mr.  Cooper  said  the  man¬ 
agement  purposes  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  war  assignments 
“on  a  limited  duration  basis,  maintaining  a  balance  of  experienced  and  fresh 
viewpoint  by  systematic  rotation.”  Priority  for  home  leave,  so  far  as  possible, 
will  go  to  men  who  have  been  the  longest  on  continuous  duty  on  the  more 
hazardous  assignments. 

PAWTUCKET  MAYOR  STARTS  WEEKLY 

THE  Rhode  Island  Free  Press  has  made  its  appearance  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
as  a  new  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Democratic  machine  of  Mayor  'Thomas 
P.  McCoy.  Articles  of  incorporation  list  three  Pawtucket  city  employes  as 
incorporators.  Probate  Court  Judge  Lawrence  A.  Flynn,  Anne  F.  Stizpeck  of 
the  city  clerk’s  office,  and  Raymond  J.  Jette  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Mayor  McCoy  recently  rushed  through  the  totally  Democratic  City  Council 
a  resolution  empowering  him,  Aldermanic  President  Joseph  A,  Ranguette  and 
Common  Council  President  Edward  F.  Donovan  to  publish  a  newspaper  and 
if  necessary  to  support  it  from  the  city’s  contingent  fund.  While  newsdealers 
in  Providence,  Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls  sold  the  Oct.  18  issue  for  cash,  it 
was  distributed  widely  in  those  three  cities  free  of  charge. 


cast  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Willkie 
ceiving  310  electoral  votes. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  A!it 
in  their  “Washington  Merry-c] 
Round”  published  Nov.  2,  definitf 
predicted  the  re-election  of  the  Pres; 
dent,  stating  it  seemed  impossible  i 
Willkie  to  overcome  Roosevelt  .strens;- 
in  five  states,  with  99  electoral  vou^ 
listed  as  doubtful  but  leaning  toward] 
the  Republican. 

Forty-eight  correspondents  of  Reu. 
ter’s  in  the  U.  S.  gave  Roosevelt  3t 
states  and  366  votes  and  Willkie  14 
states  and  165  votes  in  a  pre-electios 
poll. 

Among  local  polls  sponsored  by 
newspapers  was  the  New  York  Doily 
News  straw  vote  conducted  in  Ne«’ 
York  state.  The  News  announced 
Thursday  that  its  forecast  of  SOl^J 
of  the  state’s  vote  for  Roosevelt  was! 
98.3%  correct.  More  than  54,000 
lots  were  tabulated.  Error  in  the  poll 
ranged  from  1%  for  New  York  City 
to  4%  on  the  outcome  upstate.  He 
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Front  page  of  New  York  Post  Nov.  i 
using  9-inch  headline  letters. 


News  said  it  was  the  only  major  poll 
to  pick  Roosevelt  to  win  in  the  state. 
The  poll  indicated  however,  a  popular 
plurality  of  less  than  10,000,  whereas 
FDR  carried  the  state  by  nearly  250.- 
000  votes. 

The  Chicago  Times  poll’s  prediction 
of  51.67%  for  Roosevelt  in  Illinois 
compared  with  a  performance  of 
51.18%,  according  to  the  latest  returns 
Wednesday.  The  Times  claimed  its 
straw  vote  was  the  only  poll  in  the 
country  to  predict  that  the  President 
would  carry  Illinois. 

Elmo  Roper,  who  conducts  Fortune’s 
poll,  proposed  at  a  University  of 
cago  Round  Table  with  Dr.  Gallup 
Nov.  3  that  the  government  itself 
sponsor  public  opinion  polls,  as  a  way 
of  substituting  majority  opinion  for 
that  of  minority  pressure  groups  whid 
now  force  much  legislation. 


Mrs.  Patterson  Urges 
Willkie  Cabinet  Post 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7— In  « 
front  page  box  today  Eleanor  Patter¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Times-Herm 
offered  “a  suggestion”  that  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  GOP  candidate  be  offered  a 
post  in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet. 

“Mr.  President,  in  this  critical  hour 
of  the  country’s  history,  here  is  * 
thought  that  we  respectfully  P*® 
along  in  the  interest  of  the  big  things 
you  and  all  of  us  are  seeking— na* 
tional  unity. 

“How  would  it  be  to  offer  Wendell 
Willkie  a  place  in  your  Cabinet?  We 
hope  that  you  make  this  offer^aM 
we  hope  Mr.  Willkie  will  accept,”  sh* 
wrote  in  a  salute  to  Roosevelt's  home* 
coming  and  recent  victory. 


for  NOVEMBER  9.  1940 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Does  Weather  Influence 
Vest  Coast  Promotions? 

By  T.  S.  raVIN 


11,000,000  Dimes  lOQ  Admen  Meet 

THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Jour-  T_ 
nal  sends  out  a  folder  promoting  its  UklatlOma  Ulty 
Sunday  edition  with  the  provocative  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Nov.  4 
title,  “11  Million  Dimes  a  Year,”  More  than  100  advertising  men  from 
which,  as  you  have  already  guessed,  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
is  how  many  dimes  Minneapolis  fam-  attended  the  annual  ad-men  s  con- 
ilies  put  down  each  year  for  the  Sun-  vention  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  Sun¬ 
day  Star  Journal.  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Press 

But  beyond  this  attention-getting  Association, 
title,  the  folder  is  a  disappointment.  Doyle  L.  Buckles,  field  manager  for 
It  contains  lots  of  good  information  the  Alabama  Press  Association,  was 
showing  the  steady  circulation  gains  the  principal  speaker,  outlining  new 
the  Sunday  Star  Journal  has  made  ideas  and  revenue -producing  methods 
and  the  continuing  editorial  imnrove-  tor  the  advertising  men. 

AND  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  the  Mon-  ments  made  in  the  paper.  This  is  "Dr®  ad-men  listened  to  Charles  K. 

terey  Peninsula  Herald  repeated  a  presented  in  terse,  bulletin  style.  But  Devall,  Kilgore,  Tex.,  tell  how  he 
swell  promotion  stunt  when  it  dis-  the  folder  plunges  so  suddenly  into  acquired  ownership  of  two  dailies  and 
tributed  cans  of  sardines  among  dele-  this  matter  that  it  is  doubtful,  in  pur  weeklies  before  he  was  32  years 
gates  attending  the  meeting  of  the  opinion,  whether  it  will  hold  reader  old- 

Pacific  Council,  American  Association  attention.  After  all.  the  advertising  ^  A  feature  of  the  program  was  a 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  uien  who  get  this  folder  are  interested  ’  question  hour,”  during  which  Ray 

Thf.  cardinp  napkins  !ndii<!trv  i<!  a  their  problems,  not  in  the  Star  d-  Dyer,  publisher  of  the  El  Reno 
$10,000,000  busines.s  af  Monter^,  and  Journaljs-and  this  folder  talks  only  (Okla.)  Tribune,  acted  as  “Professor 
putting  a  can  of  what  Monterey  calls  about  the  Star  Journal.  “Newspa- 

kippered  fillets  into  the  hands  of  gtuff  pers  Should  Have  An  Advertising 

these  agency  men  is  a  ^lendid  Memnhis  (Tenn  i  Commercial  Rate  High  Enough  To  Allow  Full  Co- 

TcrLs  "  "  ""  Tppe^fl'd  PresScilitar  operation  With  Advertisers,”  was 

WitVi  oapVi  pan  went  a  IcttcT-  frnm  together  a  fine  market  folder,  which  handled  on  the  affirmatiye  side  by 

Ta^il^  r  tha  TTaralSc  adva^  Promotion  Manager  P.  D.  Martineau  Dob  Lee  Kidd,  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 

James  G.  Merbs,  the  Heralds  adver-  j  t,,  .  ,  ,,  stntistipal  Democrat,  and  Harold  Belknap,  Nor- 

buUfwant  to  (0«-)  T,o».c2p,  and  on  the 

$7,000,000  Camp  Ord  development  ,  simnlv  and  well  nresented  negative  side  by  J.  Hugh  Biles,  Ada 

which  will  house  thirty-five  thousand  cover  S  aLaSve  a  Sure  oi  (Okla.)  News,  and  J  W.  Tubbs, 

men  for  the  U.  S.  Army,  another  major  cover  is  attractive,  a  picture  ot  n.  fOkla  )  News  and  Star 

contribution  to  better  business  in  the  Zthur  H  HaL  Ch  cago.  snoke  or 


^ess  from  the  source  of  the  booklet, 
k  shows  up  pretty  well.  A 

table  is  also  included  which  gives  the 
relative  cost  of  customer  coverage. 
Computed  from  the  survey  figures,  of 
«1  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 

Its  an  impressive  job,  done  in  the 
expert  manner  we  have  come  to  ex- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Suggests  News  Men 
Mcdce  War  Plans  Now 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  Some 
Americans  want  to  go  to  war.  Many 
more  expect  to.  Virtually  all  believe 
we  may  soon  be  at  war.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  nation  is  preparing. 

I  am  wondering  what  role  the  press 
will  play  in  case  of  war.  Newspai)er- 
men  ought  to  be  thinking  about  that. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  they  can 
do,  now,  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
Perhaps  their  organizations — those  of 
the  publishers,  editors  and  employes— 
can  work  out  some  agreement  as  to 
what  the  ro.>  of  the  press  ought  to 
be,  and  can  prevail  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  military  authorities  to 
accept  their  united  view. 

Obviously  the  press  cannot  be  as 
free  in  war  time  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Some  restriction  is  inescapable.  But, 
granting  that,  must  it  necessarily  let 
itself  be  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
censorship,  suppression  and  rigid  co¬ 
ordination?  Would  that  help  per- 
serve  democracy?  Can  the  free  press 


home  and  fashion  publications,  and 
sundry  periodicals  and  magazines  the 
importation  of  which  would  not  be 
authorized  even  in  single  copies  by 
mail  or  subscription. 

“Detailed  information,  including  lists 
of  periodicals  regarded  as  coming 
under  various  headings,  is  available 
from  the  Australian  Customs  Repre¬ 
sentative,  630  Fifth  Avenue.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

David  W.  Bailey, 
American  Representative, 
Australian  Associated  Press, 
New  York 
■ 

Suggests  "Home  For 
Orphans"  Feature 

To  Editor  &  Publ’sher;  A  real  home 
—that  would  be  the  biggest  Christmas 
gift  orphans  in  any  community  could 
receive. 

Therefore  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
communities  which  support  “chil¬ 
dren’s  homes.” 

Let’s  make  a  Christmas  feature 
story  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  become  wards  of  county  or  state 
and  endeavor  to  find  homes  for  them. 

If  the  newspapers  would  join  in 
such  a  movement,  it  is  a  safe  predic¬ 
tion  that  hundreds  would  find  real 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  In  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  for  large  weekly 
newspaper.  Must  have  experience  and  t 
successful  background.  Knowledge  of 
job  printing  desirable.  Position  is  per¬ 
manent  with  unusually  excellent  com¬ 
pensation.  Write  full  inform, ation  re¬ 
garding  experience  and  give  referencei. 

R.  W.  Sheldon,  Publisher,  The  Webster 
T  mes,  Web'-ter.  Mas- achnsetts. 

Advertising  Salesman,  junior,  some  eiperi- 
ence,  for  New  York  City  weekly.  UNder- 
hill  3-7707. _ 

Combination  Web  pressman  and  stereotyper, 
in  small  city.  Give  age,  experience,  tinioii 
afliliation,  salary  expected.  Box  1890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Combination  Pressman-Stereotyper  for  blick 
and  color,  deck  Goss  press.  Ideal  locstioo 
near  New  York  City.  Full  experience  tod 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1842,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Iiarge  Eastern  University  offers  opportonity 
fur  study  toward  master’s  or  doctor'i 
degree  to  college  graduate  with  nevi- 
paper  experience  who  wishes  to  brosdn 
his  education  in  a  practical  way.  New 
research  fellowship  available  Febniir; 
1st  provides  $5U0  and  tuition  per  lei- 
demic  year  to  successful  candidstt. 
Reply,  giving  full  particulars,  to  Boi 
1815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Local  Display  Advertising  Salesman  lor 
daily  newspaper  in  town  ten  tbouitod 
located  in  South  Atlantic  State,  capsblt 
of  making  layouts  and  full  of  ideu. 
Opportunity  to  direct  department.  Gin 
full  details  including  age,  family  statu, 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1900,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


keep  itself  free  by  committing  suicide? 

I  think  not.  I  think  it  can  keep 
itself  free  only  by  fighting  for  its 
freedom  along  with  democracy  in  gen¬ 
eral.  That  means  insisting  on  the 
right,  even  in  war  time,  to  print  the 
news — facts  and  opinion — with  only 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  necessary 
military  censorship. 

I  suggest  that  you  invite  individual 
newspapermen  —  publishers,  editors 
and  employes — to  discuss  this  in  your 
columns.  And  I  hope  the  appropriate 
organizations  will  take  it  up  and  try 
to  get  together  on  it. 

John  M.  Price. 

Cable  Editor,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Australian  License 


homes  and  the  opportunity  that  life 
has  so  far  denied  them. 

Pictures  of  the  children  should 
be  carried  along  with  personality 
sketches. 

I  am  convinced  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  if  the  appeal  is  adequately 
presented.  The  newspapers  do  not 
need  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
legal  proceedings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  “homes  for 
orphans”  drive  will  be  a  relief  from 
war  news  for  a  day  or  two. 

Curtis  H.  Ciay, 
Managing  Editor, 

La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  Post-Tribune. 

Distributed  250,000 
Draft  Postcards 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  note  in 


_ ^blic  Notice _ 

O.  Bussell  Simmons,  desire  to  discuss  news¬ 
paper  feature  you  formerly  handled.  Reply 
Box  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIreelatlee  Premetiea 

Successful  subscription  rontests  for  over 
80  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 

_ Newspapers  For  Sole _ 

£335 — Exclusive  DsUy;  15.000  population. 

Circulation  6.000.  About  $30,000  cash. 
{919 — County  Seat  Weekly;  $15,000  gross. 
$11,000;  one-third  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  NashvUle,  Tennessee 

Newspaper  Irokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  ^ENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 
Daily  and  weekly  properties  bought,  sold 


Regulations 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  An  impres¬ 
sion  appears  to  be  current  that  all 
magazines  originating  in  the  United 
States  have  been  prohibited  under  the 
Australian  Import  Licensing  Regula¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  so.  It  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  trade  and  to  publishers  gen¬ 
erally  to  publish  the  following  sum¬ 
mary,  prepared  from  a  statement  made 
available  by  the  Australian  Customs 
Representative  in  New  York:  — 

“Magazines  now  come  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Import  Licensing 
Regulations,  but  many  are  admitted 
without  restriction,  and  some  are  pro¬ 
hibited  altogether. 

“Periodicals  reflecting  current  opin- 
leamed  scientific  and  learned  technical 
publications  (including  those  of  enemy 
ion  in  the  country  of  origin,  religious, 
origin)  are  freely  licensed;  but  no 
licenses  are  necessary  for  importation 
by  mail  on  subscription  of  single 
copies  of  publications  in  this  group. 

“Generally,  any  publications  of  merit 
may  be  imported  on  subscription  by 
mail  as  single  copies,  irrespective  of 
base  year  importations.  Fashion  pe¬ 
riodicals  imported  by  retail  stores  for 
free  distribution  to  customers  are  li¬ 
censed  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  base 
year  importations. 

"Children’s  toy  books,  comics,  comic 
strips  and  art  pulls  for  comics.  Western 
and  similar  fiction,  love  and  romantic 
stories,  motion  picture  and  radio  maga¬ 
zines,  illustrated  publications  of  no 
particular  merit,  and  back-date  peri¬ 
odicals  are  entirely  prohibited.  The 
prohibition  also  applies  to  various 


your  story  on  the  role  played  by 
newspapers  in  covering  the  draft 
lottery,  that  you  credited  the  Star- 
Ledger  with  having  sent  out  25 
thousand  postcards  in  our  circulation 
area.  The  figure  must  have  been 
transmitted  to  you  by  error.  We  ac¬ 
tually  announced  that  we  had  sent 
out  250.000  postcards  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  area,  giving  each  registrant  his 
draft  number;  subsequent  to  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  about  25  thousand  ad¬ 
ditional  postcards  were  sent  out  as 
names  were  added  to  the  draft  board 
lists. 

I  note  in  your  story  that  newspapers 
showed  circulation  increases  ranging 
from  10  to  25%,  as  a  result  of  their 
draft  lottery  coverage.  The  Star- 
Ledger  increase  was  more  than  70% 
and  on  the  day  after,  we  had  an  addi¬ 
tional  increase  of  about  50%.  The 
Star-Ledger  on  the  morning  after  the 
lottery  published  charts  translating 
the  national  lottery  standings  into 
local  standings.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  made  up  a  chart  from  the  largest 
draft  board  in  the  state  and  another 
one  for  the  smaller  draft  boards. 

Philip  Hochstein,  Managing  Editor, 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 

HEADS  NATIONAL  DEPT. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  4 — A.  E.  (Al) 
Beck  has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News  Press  and  Gazette.  He  succeeds 
L.  L.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Beck  has  been 
with  the  News  Press  and  Gazette  for 
a  number  of  years  working  for  some 
time  in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  before  entering  the  national 
field. 


and  appraised.  Confidential  inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corp’n.,  101  Park,  New  York. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Toong  Man  wants  to  bny  country  weekly 
in  Middle  West,  New  England  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Pay  $3,000  down  and  balance 
long  term  payments.  Financial  refer¬ 
ences.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1895, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  You  Seek 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 
Administrativt  Management 
Advertising  Mechanical 
Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

.  Utilize  These  Scrvieis 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  Fpr 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  dirKtIy  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  rKord  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline.  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  TImea  Bldg.  M.  T.  0. 


Wanted:  Experienced  advertising  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  salesman.  Must  hive 
good  habits,  references.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  combination  job.  Write  Boi 
1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Promotion  Manager;  must  be  good 
public  speaker;  experienced  in  all  type! 
of  newspaper  promotion  work,  such  u 
writing  ads;  also,  stories  for  differeot 
newspaper  publications.  Gnly  a  man  with 
the  above  qualifications  and  good  record 
as  promotion  manager  need  apply.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Promotion  Man  wanted;  must  be 
good  copy  man  with  creative  ideas,  let- 
terer  and  artist  capable  of  prepshog 
potent  newspaper  promotion.  Box  1914. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

This  Young  Man 
DID  Go  West 

I  -  “■  ■ — ^ - - T 


Dawson  Newton,  formerly  of  New  York 
City,  is  now  with  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
TRIBUNE.  His  letter  follows; 

Ncn>  York  lost  its  charm;  a  position  in 
the  lYcst  became  a  paramount  desire. 
Haring  been  a  reader  of  your  publica¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  turn  to  the  classified  columns  for 
help.  I  placed  two  four-time  adver¬ 
tisements  of  14  lines  each.  They  both 
pulled  beyond  my  expectations. 

Through  your  publication  I  secured  my 
present  position.  National  Automoitvt 
Manager  of  the  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
TRIBUNE.  Many  thanks  to  Editoi 
&  PUILISHEB. 

Now  that  the  draft  and  the  election 
are  known  quantities,  publishers  are 
reading  the  classified  columns  more 
intensely  than  ever. 


The  Classified  Department 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Situations  Wanted 

Adm'uiztrative 

idling.  Business  Manager;  age  41; 
iirri^:  emidoyi-d.  middlewest.  E’ghteen 
,^r»’  experience.  Box  1862,  Editor  A 
?ibli»her. 

Sirtising  Director — hleh-class  working 
ggstive  and  leader.  Diversified  experi- 
gte.  Box  1870.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Aifistant  to  Business  Manager 
"-i-n  years  all  news,  business  and  cir- 
nlition  departments,  plus  three  years 
liirtral,  pn’itical  publicity.  Age  38, 
arried.  emnloyed.  P-nfor  Northeast. 

Boi  1912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^:t'li  Room  Supervisor,  cost  finding 
i-ilyst;  eight  years’  experience  daily, 
i7  over  100  000,  seeks  larger  field.  Ex- 
eptionsl  record :  college  graduate,  family, 
trite  Newspaperman,  712  Rockledge, 
Tipels.  Kansas. 

HE'isrs’  Assistant.  Managing  Editor, 
luiliWe  due  to  merger.  Married,  fam- 
!t.  Exceptional  so-md  experience.  Box 
'.in.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

ijSoii  u  Editor  or  Advertising  Manager 

i  good  weekly  or  small  daily.  Experi- 
cte:  editor  of  big  weekly;  advertising 
aittger  famous  tri-weekly;  advertising 
81#  good  daily:  editor  semi  weekly, 
ke  29.  married,  eollege  graduate,  draft 
amipled.  Good  reterenres.  character, 
ynonslity.  Box  1874.  Editor  A  Fub- 
:sl(r. 

Situations  Wantod 

Advertising 

fertislng  ability,  selling,  layout,  copy. 
Ptodneer,  age  26,  college.  Six  years’  ex- 
i-erience  on  large,  small  newspapers, 
irtncies.  References.  Have  car.  Em- 
floyrd,  but  desire  change  for  better  op- 
jortnnity.  Box  1894,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

liTJrtising  Man,  married,  thoroughly  ex- 
;<rienced  elassified.  retail,  merchandis- 
3j;  now  employed ;  seek  better  oppor- 
anity.  Box  1902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

iftertlslni  Manager-Salesman;  baa  pro¬ 
fited  ronsistent  gaina.  Seeks  new  oppor- 
anity  Ten  yeara  present  position.  Mar- 
tied.  83  years  of  age.  Box  1794,  Editor 

1  Publisher. 

Ifteititini  Salesman.  Resonrcefnl.  Several 
jtirt  proven  ability  in  conatmefive  sell- 
zf.  Urge  and  small  dailiea.  Permanenre 
Itit  consideration.  Some  executive  train- 
ig.  Available  now.  Box  1785,  Editor  A 
Poblisher, 

ff^tttlsini  Salesman,  sixteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience  new.spaper  and  printing.  Age 
It;  free  to  travel.  Box  1828,  Editor  A 
Piblisher. 

b^ons  Sales  Leader — 32.  Desires  posi- 
tka  at  elassifled  manager  on  Eastern 
iiily.  Knows  all  phases.  College.  Married, 
Box  1845.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

bdsUat  Advertising  Manager,  88.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  ready  for  local  manager’! 
kb.  Eighteen  years’  experience.  Pro- 
fiftivs  record.  Box  1834.  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 

Bttaiss  Review  Page  Manager  availahle; 
uporienced.  competent,  eoiiscientioue.  Can 
all.  aervice  and  develop  permanent  page. 
Sow  employed,  married,  excellent  refer- 
nett.  Box  1832,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Cudfied  Manager,  eighteen  years’  experi- 
tMo,  seeking  suitable  location.  Best  of 
nferenees.  Box  1838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

display  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
-vtlre  years’  advertising  experience,  two 
toilies,  cities  over  200.000  —  morning, 
titning  and  Sunday.  Exclusive  and  com- 
Potltive  fields.  Understand  prodnetiov 
jelling  cost  control.  Married,  age  36, 
dependable,  creative,  employed.  Refer- 
•oeei.  Box  1780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

local  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
'^41  local  display  ability.  Efficiency, 
tiiaracter.  Sixteen  years*  experience  at 
Jfe ,  85  imparts  .  .  .  competence.  No 
“tritory  limits.  Salary  reasonable.  For 
Prochnre,  wire  E  A  P  Personnel  Service 
je  repjy  R„,  1792,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
‘^nal  and  Local  advertising  man,  36, 
’^'tb  family,  wants  change  to  reputable 
newspaper.  Manufacturing  and  retail 
?P*riencc.  Can  manage.  Box  1889, 
Iklitor  A  Publisher. 

SItuatloRs  WoRtRd 

Crodutiou 

Manager  or  Assistant  for  small 
Started  at  age  of  ten  as  carrier 
•tieaman,  worked  my  way  through  the 
“tiling  room  to  a  rural  truck  route  and 
®*il  solicitor,  and  then  to  my  present 
J^t  of  assistant  circulation  manager  for 
|*®e  newspaper,  where  I  am  now  em- 
Jinxed.  Only  24  years  of  age,  but  have 
JWplete  working  knowledge  of  all  phases 
Ji  circulation.  Present  position  assures 
Pennanency,  but  desire  to  locate  with  an 
csterpriiing  organisation  that  offers  a 
?*We.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1835,  Editor 
•  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circniation  (Cont’d) 

Available 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Fifteen  years’  Carrier-boy  specialist,  two 
largest  rhnin  newspaiiers  in  America. 
Promotion  award  winner.  Own  new  S|>eed 
Graphic  4x5.  darkroom  equipment.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  Manager.  City,  layout,  con¬ 
test  bulletins — other  de)iartments. 

Age  36.  Methodist.  Present  employed. 
Want  bet*er  opportunity.  Any  recommen¬ 
dations,  references  yon  desire.  Write  for 
record.  Box  1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  of—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Sew  Eqaipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale  Photo-Engraving  Equipmont  For  Sola 

Good  used  engraving  equipment.  Cameras, 
lenses,  screens,  vacuums,  frames,  lamps, 
etchers,  routers,  etc.  Write  for  complete 
list.  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Thirteen  years’  experience  on 
two  Metropolitan  dailies  con¬ 
sisting  of  consolidation,  three 
raised  rates  and  starting  of  new 
paper  with  first  ABC  audit 
24.000  evening  and  Sunday  aver¬ 
age.  Thirty  -  seven,  married, 
sober. 

Box  1879 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Unotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-PALCO  CORP.,  First 


225  Varick  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  through  our  specialized  .'■er-, 
vice.  Modernization  possible  only  through 
STAR  improved  parts.  Ask  for  details. 
L’notvpe  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Circulation  Manager.  Over  twenty  years’ 
experience  on  two  well-known  Eastern 
newspapers.  Age  46,  good  health,  good 
reco’-d.  References.  Box  1844,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Boy  pro¬ 
motion  agents  and  mail.  Ten  years’  with 
two  outstanding  dailies.  References.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltaafloM  Waatad 

Editorial 


Scarloads  of  new  composing 
ROOM  equipment  IN  STOCK 
•  TYPE  cabinets 

•  PRINTERS  .SAWS 
•STEEL  CHASES 
•  IRON  FURNITURE 
•  POWER  MITERERS 
•GALLEY  CABINETS 
•  IMPOSING  TABLES 
•  VANDERCOOK  PROOF  PRESSES 
A  Complete  Line  of  Printers’  Supplies 
In  Stock 

For  Sale  at  Reduced  Price  —  Two  6-ft. 
new  newspaper  tables,  latest  design, 
llourescent  lights. 

AMERICAN  WOOD  TYPE  MFG.  CO. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Accurate  Reporter,  rewrite,  editor  or  desk- 
man;  experience  small  and  medium-sized 
dailies.  Married,  age  34,  good  background. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1848,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BRAINY  YOUNG  WOMAN 

Experienced  news  reporting,  rewrite,  fea¬ 
tures,  reviews  on  Metropolitan  daily, 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Splendid  refer- 

Box  1892 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Capable  Editor  and  Writer — eleven  years 
reporter,  city  editor  and  editor  of  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers;  well  qualified  for 
copy  desk,  associate  editorship,  good 

reporforial  post  or  weekly  editorship. 
Age  32.  Box  1910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Capable  Man,  24,  wants  Midwest  job.  Desk, 
reporting,  makeup.  Now  working  East¬ 
ern  daily.  University  graduate.  Box 

1906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  Idea  Man;  capable.  Age  29, 
married.  Remuneration  secondary.  Otto 
Jensen,  1  East  62nd  Street,  New  York 
City.  REgent  4-2397. 

City  Editor,  twelve  years'  midwest  dailies. 
Responsible,  fast,  accurate.  Circulation 
builder.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  Publisher  or  Managing  Editor.  Can 
lower  costs,  improve  reader  response. 

Twenty-three  years  on  Metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  New  England  preferred.  Box  1866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  37,  married,  college,  trained  pnblia 
speaker;  spent  all  life  on  newspapers; 
can  write,  knows  news,  revitalize  paper 
and  management;  practical  printer,  can 
harmonize  with  backshop.  Now  employed 
on  metro  daily,  wants  smaller  city.  Box 
1799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter:  Five  years  on  weeklies; 
some  daily  experience.  Young,  single, 

sober.  Sports  and  all  beats.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  —  Sixteen  years’  experience  all 
capacities.  Have  served  as  Managing, 
City  and  Sports  Editor.  Desire  connection 
in  responsible  news  position  with  future. 
Proven  ability  to  write,  direct  staff,  fol¬ 
low  policies  and  budget.  Married;  daugh¬ 
ter;  thirty-three  years  old.  Locality  no 
question.  Available  at  your  convenience. 
Draft  exempted.  Box  1840,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant — 32,  single,  good  edu¬ 
cation,  wants  position  with  trade  journal. 
Some  advertising,  publicity  and  article 
writing  experience.  Box  1788,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Secretary-Assistant  (young  lady), 
college  trained  journalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing;  magazine  or  newspaper;  trade  paper 
experience;  thorough  knowlet^e  office 
routine.  Box  1812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  daily  editor-reporter,  31.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  10,000  up.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1905,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Housing,  Science,  Business  Writer.  Two 
years  with  mightiest  news  magazine,  two 
years  with  jazziest  newspaper.  Looking 
for  something  in  between  at  $40.  Free¬ 
lance  assignments  accepted.  Box  1833, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10.000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reuse  Band  Saw;  Linotypes,  models  5-8- 
14 ;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Mar- 
shall  A  Jefferson  Streets,  Phila.,  Penna. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Rubb«r  Plat*  Equipment  For  Sale 

H-H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanixers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New-  York  City 


Press  &  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  Press  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
$7,500.00.  16  page  capacity,  Web  per¬ 

fecting  Goss  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16  in.  cut-off.  This  press  is  the 
unit  type  with  roll  stand  for  one  roll 
paper  behind  each  unit  and  can  be  used 
for  spot  color  and  black.  Press  drive 
complete,  20  h.p.  motor,  a.c.,  220-volts, 
60  cycles,  3  phase. 

Three-ton  metal  pot,  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyrometer  and  Iron  Fireman ;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Tail  Trimmer 
with  3  h.p.  motor,  a.c..  220  volts,  60 
cycles,  3  phase.  Hoe  Shaver  with  a.c., 
2  h.p.  motor,  220  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Trimming  block,  speed  scorcher  (brand 
new),  a.c.,  230  volts.  4-column  casting 
box;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.c.,  5  h.p. 

motor,  220  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 

For  further  informatitm  address: 

Frank  Little,  Publisher 
THE  OGDENSBURG  JOURNAL 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 

Goss  semi-cylinder  press  and  stereo-typing 
equipment  with  motors.  $1,250.  Express- 
Courier,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Hoe  6-nnit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Model  E  Duplex,  excellent  shape,  Cline 
Electric  Variable  Drive,  push-button  sta¬ 
tions,  up  to  7,000  P.H.  Now  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  available  in  March.  The  Richmond 
Daily  Independent,  Richmond,  California. 


SituatioR*  WaRtad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Just  a  moment,  please!  Fast  copy  desk 
position,  sports  editorship  sought  by 
young  man,  married,  experienced,  em- 
ployed.  Box  1907,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  EDI’TOR: 

Stabilization  of  staff  personnel  is  now  im¬ 
perative.  Physical  defects  bar  me  from 
military  service  but  do  not  affect  repor- 
torial  activity.  Experienced.  Energeti^ 
Single.  Good  feature  man.  Some  desk 
work.  Excellent  recommendations.  Box 
1798,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Editor  and  Publisher,  human 
interest  writer,  seeks  magazine  connM- 
tion.  Age  33.  College  graduate.  Experi¬ 
ence  eleven  years.  Box  1790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

News  Photographer-Engraver;  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  experience  with  photo  Lith. 
Will  go  anyplace.  Good  references. 
Anderson,  Box  483,  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Photographer,  age  37 ;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  dependable;  excellent  back¬ 
ground;  have  own  equipment.  Box  1829, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Photographer,  seven  years’  news  experience; 
now  employed  publicity;  desire  to  return 
to  publication.  Box  1904,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^  _ _ _ _ 

Reporter,  age  29,  six  years  on  Manhattan 
daily,  wants  permanent  job  in  small  city. 
Box  1915.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Reporter,  journalism  trained;  college  K^sd- 
uate.  Discharged  Naval  Reserve:  draft 
exempt.  Have  ability — desire  experi^ce. 
Go  Anywhere.  Box  1899,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

Reporter-Rewrite  Man.  35,  twelve 

Mperience.  now  with  Washington  Wire 
Service,  wants  job  on  small 
anywhere.  Box  1860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter — seven  years’  business,  one 

reportorial  experience,  seeks  job  on  daily 
or  weekly  for  experience.  Salair  aewn- 
dary.  Single,  age  27.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioRS  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Reporter.  23,  two  years’  reporting,  desk 
experience  with  dailies  circulating  9,000 
and  36.000.  College  graduate.  Box 
1891,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Top-notch  Copyreader,  age  28,  married, 
seeks  vacancy  on  desk.  My  qualifica¬ 
tions  include:  five  years’  experience  on 
rims  of  large  dailies.  Fast,  accurate 
editor  of  news;  snappy  head  writer.  Yea, 
and  sober.  Available  at  once.  Box  1881, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

University  of  Chicago,  Harvard;  two  years’ 
national  news  magazine;  want  newspaper 
job  (editorial) — anywhere.  Box  1865, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

_ Mechanical _ 

A-1  Linotype  Machinist;  good  operator;  ex¬ 
perienced;  capable;  married;  union;  go 
anywhere.  Box  1801.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  —  know  latest 
production  methods.  Daily,  shopper,  cir¬ 
cular  experience.  Capable  managing  all 
mechanical  departments.  Box  1839,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Of  18  years’  practical  printing  experience 
with  daily  newspapers,  seeks  connection 
with  daily  or  circular  plant.  Manage  help 
and  all  mechanical  departments  success¬ 
fully.  Rcference.s.  Age  37.  Box  1888, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wautad 

Public  ReUtious 


Publicity — promotion  or  allied  work.  Age 
25.  Five  years’  training  and  experience 
in  publicity,  promotion,  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  advertising.  University 
graduate  in  business  administration  and 
journalism.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Bt  ARTHUR  ROBB 

MR.  ROOSEVELTS  precedent-shat-  advocated  Mr.  Willkie’s  election  since 
tering  victory  will  feed  the  printing  his  nomination.  A  few  days  before 
presses  with  millions  of  words  of  com-  the  election,  James  M.  Thomson,  pub- 
ment,  learned  and  lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item-Trib- 
Wher*  the  otherwise,  for  months  une,  which  had  held  to  neutrality 
_  .  to  come.  It  is  history-  during  the  campaign,  announced  that 

rresldent  making  and  epochal,  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Willkie  because 
Won  3d  Term  many  senses,  not  of  the  third  term  issue.  Otherwise, 
the  least  of  which  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  important  op- 
the  apparently  clear-cut  division,  on  position  in  the  traditionally  Demo- 
unofficial  returns,  between  urban  and  cratic  states. 

the  rural  voters.  Never  before,  in  a  When  the  figures  are  all  counted,  it 
national  election  has  this  cleavage  will  probably  appear  that  Mr.  Willkie 
been  so  evident;  and  that  is  a  phe-  was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
nomenon  that  must  hold  the  deepest  nation’s  county  divisions.  Outside  of 
interest  for  people  who  make  news-  the  big  cities,  it  will  probably  appear 
papers.  that  the  electorate  and  the  newspapers 

Before  this  week  is  over,  we  expect  were  pretty  much  in  agreement  in 
to  hear  the  old  anvil  chorus  beating  the  choice  of  the  38th  President.  In 
out  the  tune  that  “the  newspapers  the  cities  of  more  than  100,000  pop- 
took  another  big  licking”,  with  prob-  ulation.  President  Roosevelt  had  a 
ably  a  few  new  variations  on  the  1933  large  following,  some  of  it  under  ma- 
theme.  On  the  surface,  it  looks  as  chine  discipline,  some  of  it  under  labor 
though  that  might  be  true.  Our  own  union  influence,  some  on  WPA,  some 
figures,  as  of  the  end  of  October,  who  wouldn’t  vote  for  St.  Peter  on  a 
showed  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Republican  ticket,  and  many  who 
newspapers,  with  75  per  cent  of  the  genuinely  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
total  circulation,  favoring  Mr.  Willkie.  Those  cities  won  the  third  term  for 
With  the  returns  available  on  Wednes-  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

day  morning,  it  annears  that  Mr.  The  newspapers  in  these  cities  op- 
Roosevelt  will  have  55  per  cent  of  the  posed  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  a  large  ma- 
popular  vote  and  better  than  80  per  jority  on  their  editorial  pages.  In 
cent  of  the  electoral  college  count,  their  news  columns,  we  should  judge 
The  apparent  landslide  in  the  latter  from  those  we  have  seen,  the  cover- 
is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  age  of  the  campaign  was  fair.  Most 
close  margin  by  which  several  im-  of  the  columnists  were  anti-Roosevelt, 
portant  States  made  their  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  a  factor 
In  New  York  State,  it  appears  that  which  has  received  little  comment,  the 
Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  only  seven  of  labor  union  press,  which  has  about 
62  counties — three  in  New  York  City,  10,000,000  circulation,  much  of  it  in 
plus  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  these  same  cities,  was  strongly  pro- 
In  the  others,  Mr.  Willkie’s  plurality  Roosevelt.  And  in  the  Labor  press, 
frequently  stands  as  high  as  two  to  there  is  no  pretense  of  covering  all 
one.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sides  of  a  political  or  economic  con- 
carried  25  out  of  67  counties,  includ-  troversy.  It  is  frankly  partisan,  with 
ing  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  no  kind  words  or  fair  play  for  the 
coal  fields.  In  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Will-  opposition,  and  its  stand  for  the  Presi- 
kie  had  an  apparent  lead  of  80,000  dent  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
with  the  immense  industrial  areas  of  not  at  all  hy  John  L.  Lewis’s  declara- 
Hudson  and  Camden  Counties  still  tion  for  the  Republican  candidate, 
un tallied.  When  that  vote  was  counted,  ♦  •  • 

Mr.  Roosevelt  led  by  about  8,000.  AS  WE  HAVE  remarked  several  times, 
Chicago  turned  the  tide  against  down-  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  left 
state  Illinois.  The  eight  big  cities  of  the  voters  with  one  self-evident  issue 


Ohio  overcame  Mr.  Willkie’s  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  rural  areas  and  smaller 
towns.  California’s  vote  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  ballots  of  Los  Angeles, 
better  than  42  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
total  registration,  and  San  Francisco. 


Victory 

for 

Tochniquo 


— the  third  term.  And 
as  we  commented  on 
this  page  when  the 
campaign  was  start¬ 
ing,  that  was  not  a 
major  issue  in  the 


Add  the  electoral  votes  of  these  States  eyes  of  most  voters.  It  was  over- 
to  the  124  that  were  conceded  to  Mr.  shadowed  from  the  start  by  foreign 
Roosevelt  in  the  Solid  South  and  there  events,  and  the  Democratic  strategy 
is  more  than  enough  to  win  in  the  of  ignoring  the  third  term  and  empha- 
electoral  college,  even  though  Mr.  sizing  the  perils  of  changing  an  ad- 
Willkie  carried  every  other  State.  ministration  imder  present  world  con- 
^  ^  ^  ditions  seems  to  have  been  shrewdly 

chosen.  It  was  probably  the  principal 
DID  MR.  ROOSEVELT  have  newspa-  reason  for  the  swing  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
per  support  in  these  large  cities?  In  of  many  voters  who  had  been  classed 
the  eight  Ohio  cities  of  more  than  as  doubtful  in  all  the  polls  up  to  the 
100,000  population,  he  final  day.  Mr.  Willkie  had  generously 
Small  Town  none.  In  most  of  supported  the  administration’s  foreign 

Folks  Followed  other  cities,  he  policy  and  had  words  of  praise  for 

j  p  had  at  least  one  many  aspects  of  the  New  Deal.  'The 

e  r  opert  papgj.^  usually  one  of  financial  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 

large  circulation.  In  ministration,  its  most  vulnerable  as- 

New  York  he  was  favored  by  the  pect,  were  intelligently  treated  by 
Daily  News  and  the  Post;  in  Philadel-  many  newspapers,  but  they  could  not 
phia  by  the  Record;  in  Pittsburgh,  by  be  used  as  vote-producers  by  Mr. 
none  of  the  three  dailies;  in  Chicago,  Willkie  and  his  campaign  infantry, 
by  the  Times;  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  They  made  no  converts,  although  they 
Daily  News;  in  New  Jersey  by  the  might  have  strengthened  the  convic- 
Jersey  Observer,  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  tions  of  the  already  convinced, 
the  Camden  Courier-Post,  and  the  Similarly,  the  campaign  talk  about 
Newark  Star-Ledger.  the  number  of  unemployed  fell  on 

And,  of  course,  in  the  South  his  many  deaf  ears.  The  promise  of  jobs 

candidacy  was  favored  by  the  ma-  in  mill  towns  where  there  are  so  many 
jority  of  newspapers,  even  those  which  at  work  that  parking  and  housing 
flinched  at  the  breaking  of  the  third  space  is  at  a  premium  made  no  votes 
term  tradition.  A  scattering  of  South-  for  Mr.  Willkie.  No  one  knows  the 
ern  papers  mainly  in  Tennessee  have  whole  truth  about  unemployment,  the 


number  of  idle  men  and  women,  and 
their  possible  use  to  present-day  in¬ 
dustry,  but  many  distrusted  the  fig¬ 
ures  used  by  the  Republican  cam¬ 
paigners.  It  is  probably  true  that  no 
man  able  to  work  at  a  skilled  trade 
need  be  idle  if  he  wants  to  work,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  unemnloyed 
are  in  the  general  unskilled  labor  or 
clerical  classifications.  That,  again,  is 
only  a  guess  based  on  wide  and  scat¬ 
tered  observations. 

One  of  our  advertising  friends  who 
looked  at  the  campaign  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  eye  remarked  this  morning 
that  the  Roosevelt  job  had  been  done 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
modern  streamlining,  while  the  Re¬ 
publican  campaign,  with  Mr.  Willkie 
making  hundreds  of  speeches  and  his 
workers  talking  from  cart-tails  and 
soap  boxes  all  over  the  land  had  re¬ 
verted  to  patent  medicine  techniques. 
We  offer  that  without  comment.  Our 
own  observation  is  that  the  Democrats 
again  had  the  inside  track,  the  better 
information,  and  the  better  political 
organization.  Given  a  candidate  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ability,  that  combina¬ 
tion  can  produce  the  winning  margin 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  against  any 
opposition. 

*  *  * 

THE  TALK  TODAY  is  all  of  “na¬ 
tional  unity”  and  nobody  wishes 
that  that  can  be  achieved  more  than 
the  writer  of  this 
A  Motor  pafle.  It  can  be  done, 
■'Labor”  ought  to  be  as 

p  .  _  soon  as  the  heat  of 

®  ^  the  campaign  dies 

down.  If  it  is  not 
done,  if  the  division  of  the  electorate 
that  the  vote  emphasizes  is  permitted 
to  become  wider,  we’ll  be  in  for  un¬ 
pleasant  times.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  1940  Presidential  vote 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  real  “labor”  party  in  the 
United  States  as  the  successor  to  the 
Democratic  party  which  traces  its 
lineage  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Some  will  welcome  that  as  a 
healthy  change  from  a  party  division 
which  has  not  been  based  on  any  po¬ 
litical  philosophy  for  the  past  40 
years.  Under  ideal  conditions,  we 
might  agree.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  labor  movement,  we  cannot. 

So  long  as  organized  labor  is  di¬ 
vided  by  schisms  and  the  irreconcil¬ 
able  ambitions  of  its  foremost  men,  it 
cannot  assume  any  national  political 
responsibility.  So  long  as  many  of  its 
units  are  in  the  hands  of  convicted 
criminals,  it  cannot  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  people  outside  of  its  sphere. 
So  long  as  some  of  its  most  vocal 
spokesmen  are  under  suspicion  of  ties 
with  Marxism,  it  cannot  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  political  force  here.  And  when  the 
Solid  South  awakes  to  the  idea  that 
its  essentially  conservative  votes  are 
giving  a  labor  party  candidate  a  back¬ 
log  of  124  electoral  votes — nearly  half 
the  total  needed  for  victory — there 
might  be  a  new  shifting  of  political 
allegiances. 

For  those  reasons,  we  doubt  that  a 
formally  organized  labor  party  can 
get  anywhere  in  American  politics. 
We  don’t  think  that  it  is  needed,  and 
we  believe  that  its  introduction  into 
our  political  life  would  engender  the 
idea  of  a  definite  cleavage  between 
the  man  who  signs  the  pay  checks  and 
the  man  who  receives  them.  There 
has  been  no  such  cleavage  in  our  past 
thinking.  Today’s  workman  is  tomor¬ 
row’s  capitalist,  provided  he  has  the 
'  wit  and  the  skill  to  move  into  the 
employing  range.  He  need  not  have 


money  of  his  own,  if  he  has  the ! 
to  use  the  money  of  those  who 
it  to  invest — and  that  is  stiB 
despite  all  the  wailing  of  the 
sional  anti-New  Dealers.  If 
United  States  is  to  remain  the  la^ 
opportunity,  if  our  civilization  ■ 
to  fall  into  hereditary  castes,  it 
remain  true.  We  need  none  of 
class-conscious  ties  of  a  labor 
We  need  no  class-conscious  booli 
an  anti-New  Deal  Tory  party.  ' 
is  room,  without  doubt,  for  two 
ties  honestly  divided  on  principlai 
details,  both  committed  to  the 
trine  of  realizing  the  nation’s  ] 
bilities  as  a  prosperous  and 
fortable  place  in  which  to  live, 
nation  will  be  the  poorer  if  the 
ciples  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
ham  Lincoln  are  traded  off  for 
crack-pot  theories  of  Marx,  B 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  as  they  wl 
with  the  several  varieties  of  Coe 
nists — the  only  political  experli 
active  in  our  labor  circles.  Tliai 
a  big  job  there  for  thoughtful  — 
who  wish  to  preserve  genuine 
thought  in  America. 


AS  THIS  IS  WRITTEN,  we  haw 
had  time  to  analyze  the  several  ‘ 
and  their  nearness  to  the  target 
Gallup  poll  sees 
Hits  and  have  hit  the 


Hits  and 

Misses  by  the  ' 

■ip  II  II  racy.  The  NeuTi 

®  *  Daily  News  errrf 

the  side  of  coruan- 
tism  in  its  New  York  State  estiadn 
Mr.  Emil  Hurja  went  far  off  ii 
estimate  of  the  national  result 
the  Dunn  Survey,  sponsored  by 
Republican  National  Con 

missed  the  gross  result  badly  ewj 
though  it  was  accurate  in  someitsk 
predictions. 

The  Fortune  poll  repeated  ib 
success  with  a  remarkably  cloa*' 
timate  of  the  division  of  the 
vote.  So  possibly  did  many 
with  which  we  are  not  suffi 
familiar  to  comment.  Frankljl 
didn’t  get  excited  about  any  of 
If  we  had  bet  on  the  election— 
we  didn’t — we  doubt  that  our 
would  have  followed  any  of  the 
sayers’  predictions. 

As  a  general  principle,  we 
the  objection  we  expressed  hen 
1936  and  several  times  since 
that  the  polls  on  a  Presidential 
tion  serve  no  good  public  pu 
We  can  agree  with  Dr.  Gallup  tW 
poll  of  public  opinion  on  a  si'^* 
in  controversy  before  Congresi 
be  useful.  There  are  many 
fields  in  which  an  accurate  kno 
of  public  opinion  might  serve  a  pt" 
uine  public  good,  but  we  cant 
that  a  Presidential  election  is  on* 
them. 

Honestly  compiled,  as  the  G*W 
polls  have  been,  they  present  ah# 
area  of  undetermined  opinion, 
is  likely  to  invalidate  any  concl 
based  on  the  areas  of  expressed 
ion.  This  factor  is  hard  to  pul  # 
headlines,  but  it  is  the  factor  w# 
really  tells  the  story. 

Anyway,  the  campaign  hyst«*fch 
behind  us.  Our  votes  on  Tuesday?^ 
formed  no  miracles,  solved  no  I*# 
lems.  Everything  that  worried 
Monday  is  still  here.  Mr.  ^ 
goes  back  to  private  life.  - 
polled  the  greatest  vote  ever  S’* 
a  defeated  candidate,  and  with 
knowledge  that  his  efforts  ar 
many  Americans  to  some  of  the 
ties  of  the  world  around  theaa. 
Roosevelt  puts  another  seal 
escutcheon  as  one  of  our  great  ^  ^ 
dents — and  assumes  an  opportun#.  j 
make  his  fame  ineradicable  by 
his  influence  for  a  really 
America  in  a  world  tom  by  : 
and  economic  strife. 
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